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Israel and Arabs Yield 
Little as Talks Start 

Amid Recriminations 

AU Agree on Desire to Hall Bloodshed 
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Af^jOnTnnges of Quest for Peace, a 'Battle for Truth’ 
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“There were questions from Saa- 
dis, Egyptians. Palestinians and 
Jordanians," the reporter said, "but 
I didn't hear any Syrians there/* 
WhenrhrJsraeii,RaananG/ssin, 
met the- Palestinian," Albert Agba- 
zarian, the Israeli pursued his coun- 
try’s. argument that' true peace 
. would come only from direct talks 
in the Middle East between Arab 
and.lsradi. . ... 

Direct negotiation is not a mat- 
form.’* said Mr. Gissan, who 


is a spokesman for the Israeli De- though, went deeper. And in anoth- 


fense Force and holds the rank of 
hemenant colonel. "It's a psycho- 
logical prerequisite.'’ 

So why should the two sides not 
meet back home? 

Perhaps, as Mr. Aghazariian, a 
Palestinian spokesman, suggested, 
it was because “just to get to work 1 
have to cross the roadblocks and I 
don't always make.it” 

What was really going on, 


er context, Mr. Netanyahu ac- 
knowledged it. 

“There's a different battle here," 
be said. “It’s a battle for peace. But 
there's also a battle for truth.'’ 


The conference wotted this way 
oh Thursday: Delegations gave 
their speeches in the ornate splen- 
dor of the Royal Palace. Then, at 
news briefings, they turned, to de- 


nying and rebutting what the other 
had said — delving into the core of 
animosity. 

Thus, after Prime Minister Yitz- 
hak Shamir of Israel gave an ad- 
dress that pursued his attempt to 
have Arab negotiators come to Is- 
rael but was otherwise unbending, 
a Palestinian delegation adviser, 
Han an Ashrawi, registered "tre- 
mendous dismay" at Mr. Shamir's 

See ENCOUNTER, Page 3 
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-past into trorcalitks ^stmtArr. 
ate and Jsradis lushing - 

Wing over- one’^nolber tb claim 
exclusive access ."‘to history's just 
‘causes and'motBl hei^its;_ . 

The encounter between the Is^ ■ 

■ radi mid the Palestinian had been: 

'arranged by a French TV r^oner. 

, But it was noi the only occasion on 

■ Thursday when Israel sought out . to cease military action 
' encounters with Arabs to press the againat Lebanesa ferritoriaf 

. idea that they wmlisd peace while. 

• their adversaries, did not 
‘ FwinslaTice, kraersdq«^f«'- 
.eign minister. Benjamin Netan- 
yahu, cafled a. news aniference ex- 
etosivefy for Arab reporters. About 
25 lunied up. - ; -'S . 

“It wasn’t hostile.- but It waaiT. 

. friendly," saidau Egyptian 
- er who attended thegatfering. StHl 
the Taadi.overtnre £d hot seem to - 
haw denied Syria’s- aloofness UK 
wardlsraeL 


Paris Bouez, 

Lebanese ftra^n mwisfer 
Lebanon cafis upon teraei 


integrity and to withdrew 
inmwdiaWy its forces from 
aH Let?anese tend. 

If Lebanon tosre any of its 
arms, it would lose a vital 
limb.' Tltis would mean 


life occupation -and the 
events mfo. devefopments 
which have accompanied it 
have cost Lebanon andlhe 
world veiydeeBty. .. 



We coma toyou from a for-' 
hired laid end a' proud 
Brough captive people, hav- 
ing been asked to negotiate 
with our occuptere. . 

Christians, Muslims' and 
Jews face the chtflenge of 
handing a new era en- 
shrined m global values of 
democracy, human rights, 
freedom,]usticeandsecuri- 

ty- 

Wfeare wiHtog to BvesWe bjr 
side oh the land and the 
promise of toe future: 

We are wilting to accept the 
proposal for a transflional 
stage, provided interim ar- 
rangements are not trans- 
formed into permanent sta- 
tus. 



JordahimforBjgn 

irmstBr 

For us this occasion repre- 
sents what we must strive to 
make; the final turning 
point, from a drift toward ul- 
timate disaster for oiff peo- 
ples, our region and possi- 
bly the world, to a new era 
of a property constructed 
-true peace, hope and Ufa; 
Although the world, and toe 
teraefis. themselves, know 
and are aware of our inno- 
cence of toe crimes agarna 
toe Jewish people, braaTs 
indignant outrage has not 
induced a sense of bal- 
anced justice, it has be- 
come our fate In Jordan to 
live with, as wen as to suffer, 
and to cental r\,the powerful 
forces of extremism. 




By R. W. Apple Jr. 

\Vx Varf. Times Service 

MADRID — In soH’os of miran- 
sigeni orarivy. land and her Arab 
neighbor •> agreed Thursday that all 
longed to end the bloodshed in 
their region, but disagreed about 
almost everything else — who was 
at fault, what to do about h, even 
where further peace talks should be 
heldL 

On a historic day on which the 
Palestinians at last found their 
place at a major Middle East peace 
conference, the Arabs demanded 
that Israel stop creating settlements 
in occupied territories, and the Is- 
raelis demanded that the Arabs rec- 
ognize Israel’s right to exist. Each 
accused the other of deception, 
brutality, treachery and aggression, 
exactly as they have done for most 
of the 43 years that they have been 
at each other's throats.' 

Bui for the Brst lime, representa- 
tives of much of the Arab world 
listened across the same table to an 
Israeli leader denouncing them, re- 
maining in their chairs throughout, 
and the Israeli leader, Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir, listened to 
thdr replies. He stayed put even 
though the Palestinian delegates 
identified themselves in so many 
words with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization — something the Is- 
raelis had said would prompt them 
to walk ouL 

in one especially heated passage. 
Farouk Sham, the Syrian foreign 
minister, accused Mr. Shamir of 
“ratting facts and history." In reply, 
Benjamin Netanyahu, Mr. Sha- 
mir's deputy at the talks, accused 
the Arabs of complicity with Hit- 
ter. Himm ler and Ribbentrop in 
planning the Holocaust 

“These are just their opening 
statements, maximalist bargaining 
positions," a senior U^. - official 
said. “People will start to soften 


to-face negotiations get under 
way." 

But other top-level .Americans 
who have worked for months to 
bring Israel Syria. Lebanon. Jor- 
dan and the Palestinians together 
in Madrid expressed disappoint- 
ment at what one called the “trucu- 
lent tone” of Thursday's speeches. 
None could point to any sign that 
any of the participants was ready to 
yield ground in the private, direct 
talks scheduled to begin Sunday. 

Indeed, it was unclear when, 
where and even whether those talks 
would begin. The Israelis and the 
Arabs remained deadlocked Thurs- 
day night, despite mediation efforts 
by Secretary of Slates James A. 
Baker 3d, over Mr. Shamir's de- 
mand that they be held in the Mid- 
dle East, with a first round in Isra- 
el. The Arabs insisted that the plan 
had always been to hold them in 
Madrid and argued that they would 
be recognizing Israel in effect, by 
traveling there. 

There was even some doubt ex- 
pressed that the single organiza- 
tional session that everyone had 
agreed to for Sunday at the Royal 
Palace in Madrid would go forward 
as planned. 

The Pales tinians — homeless 
and dispersed now as the Jews were 
for so long, many of them living in 
the poverty and degradation of ref- 
ugee camps — said explicitly for 
the first time that they would ac- 
cept limited self-rule m the occu- 
pied West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
as a stop on the way to full inde- 
pendence. In accepting the terms of 
invitation to the conference, they 
had implicitly said the same thing, 
but some saw a tiny step forward. 

Israel accepts the idea of limited 
autonomy but rejects the idea of 
Palestinian sovereignly. Nonethe- 
less. there has been very tentative 
talk among the Palestinian dele- 


YWiatfSham&, 1 ' 

ferae// prime minister 
■ We did not conquer a for- 
eign, tend. We repulsed the 
Arab onslaught, prevented. 
Israel's annihilation, de- 
clared its Independence 
- arto established a- viable 
state and government insti- 
tutions within a very short 
time. 

We are committed to nego- 
tiating without interruption 
until an agreement is 
reached- There will be 
problems, obstacles, crises 
and conflicting claims. I . . 

(twill be regrettable If the 
talks focus primarily and ex- 
clusively on territory It is 
the quickest way to an hn- 


gates and others here in the last 48 

,■ v-v- 4 - ;■ • - ; their, ideological rigidity once face- hours of some form of eventual 
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confederation, possibly economic, 
or economic and politicaL involv- 
ing Jordan, Israel and some sort of 
Palestinian entity. 

So the initial two days of the 
conference, the first of which «a> 
dominated by speeches by Presi- 
dent George Bash and Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, have de» doped into a 
microcosm of the Middle East, 
marked by hopeful word* from the 
great powers, hateful words from 
the nations of the region and fragile 
theorizing about what might be. So 
far, Madrid has been spared the 

Mewling in Madrid! 

West Bank Arabs celebrated as the 
world heard their cause. Page 3. 

For Palestinians, the foundation of 
a homeland has been laid. Page 3. 

physical violence that has long dis- 
figured the east end of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The mood inside the 18th-centu- 

ty conference hall, with its marble 
columns and pilasters, its glittering 
candelabra and immense Renais- 
sance tapestries, was somber and 
businesslike. There was little ap- 
plause after the day's five speeches, 
ranging in length from 30 to the full 
45 min dies allowed. 

Mr. Shamir opened Thursday 
morning’s session with a blunt 
warning that they would lead nego- 
tiations into an impasse if they pro- 
ceeded immediately to demand the 
return of the land Israel captured in 
the 1967 Middle East war and has 
kept since then as a security mea- 
sure — the West Bank, the' Golan 
Heights and East Jerusalem. 

“We know our partners will 
make territorial demands cm Israel, 
but an examination of the conflict's 
long history makes dear its nature 
is not territorial" Mr. Shamir said 
He argued that the Arabs bad beat 
equally hostile to Israel in the years 

See TALKS, Page 3 


Syrian foreign minister 
It Is no exaggeration tostate 
that toe continuing intransi- 
gence is a position which is 
bereft of any justification, is 
the one thing that plates 
toe world on toe brink of 
ihcalctjtftle dangers and 
prevents toe region from 
enjoying peace. 

Peace and the usurpation 
of the land of others cannot 
co-exist. 

Every inch of Arab land oc- 
cupied by the Israelis by 
war and force - the Golan, 
the West Bank, Jerusalem 
- must be returned infhefr 
entirety to their legitimate 
owners. 


Rivals Aim the Debate at U.S, 


By Jackson Diehl 

Wathmgtcm Pan Soviet 

MADRID — After months of negotiating with the 
United Stales about the terms mi which they would 
speak to each other. Israel and its Arab adversaries 
have spent the first two days of the Middle East peace 
conference engaged in another subtle contest over the 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

role Washington will play now that they are meeting 
across the T-shaped table at the Royal Palace here. 

In the view of the Bush administration, this week's 
conference was to initiate a process in which Israelis 
and Arabs became involved in a web of procedures 
that would make it possible for them to bridge the 
substantive gap between them. 


In the hopes of U.S. officials. Madrid was to be a 
“mind-altering experience" that would jolt the Middle 
East’s hostile sides into dealing with each other, instead 
of merely going along with U.S. diplomacy. 

So far, however, few of the words that have been 
spoken by the multiple Israeli and Arab spokesmen in 
and outside the conference hall have been directed 
either at their nominal bargaining partners or at the 
people of the Middle East. 

Instead, the talk has been largely in English, steered 
toward television, and designed to convince the world 
— above aH the United States — of claims and 
arguments that would be largely irrelevant to any real 
dialogue within the region. 

Wednesday, diplomats here noted that the Israelis 

See WORDS, Page 3 
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teoe ramiaiitsxrf & hurricane 
battered eba^ 

New; Jersey to- Maine during 
the night and into lbimday, 
canarig extensive damage to 
prppi^mriud^ 

Georae Bush's seaside retreat 
in Maiiie and: farcing thou- 
sands toevacuate toeir shore- 
line botnes.^ .. 

Many Said tire storin' was 
-the worst to hit coastal New 
England since the blizzard of 
197g and was more damaging 
in many respects than the bur- 
tirade which swept dre rqpop 
in August. L-NumerOns homes 
were destroyed .by . tire waves 
that rose about' 50 feet <15 me-; 
tere)behind winds that topped 
htiriicane iorceof 74 itriles an 
kilometers an hour)' 
inswrfeareaS 


. . _ are worried that die 
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^Industries.:- Page 2. 
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HOME PORT — Stipe Meac, the Croatian leader, i 
of; relief ships into the dty,'whidt has been ranter 




I isr& MaiuwchiTfir Awwaied 


i in Dubrovnik on Unirsday after be sucessfo&y led a fiotiHa 
by the Serbian-backed federal army for the past month. Page 6. 



By Thomas L. Friedman 

Sew York Times Service 

MADRID — The wildly conflicting and at times 
even insulting speeches that Israeli and Arab delegates 
exchanged Thursday in Madrid raise doubts about 
Washington's peace diplomacy, which is based on the 
notion that if the parties can just be brought together 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

for direct talks they will shed long-held positions and 
define common ground. 

What Thursday’s speeches graphically demonstrat- 
ed is that when Syrians, Israelis, Palestinians, Jordani- 
ans and Lebanese are left to talk to one another on 


their own they will wander from one minefield lo 
another. 

Certainly no one expected Arabs and Israelis to 
come into the Royal Palace and suddenly drop all of 
their previously held positions. But uor did anyone 
expect them to revert to some of the crudest, most 
archaic and unreconstructed arguments of the Arab- 
Israeli dispute. 

There were lines in the speeches of Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir or Israel and Foreign Minister Farouk 
Shara of Syria that have not been heard since campus 
debates between Arabs and Jews in the early 1960s. 

What this means for the Bush administration is that 
the way in which it sees its rote in this process, and the 

See MADRID, Page 3 


In Zaire, Fear as Troops Leave 


Compikd Our Staff From Despatches 

KINSHASA. Zaire — The last 
French paratroops withdrew from 
Zaire cm Thursday, and Belgium 
said it would pull out its troops 
quickly despite appeals from oppo- 
sition leadens who fear a blood- 
bath. 

Prime Minister Wilfried Martens 
of Belgium said that paratroopers 
should complete safeguarding a fi- 
nal evacuation of foreigners and 


“bring back all the troops as soon 
as possible.** 

Opposition forces rejected a gov- 
ernment named by Mungul Diaka, 
Zaire's newly appointed prime 
minister, a spokesman in Brussels 
said Thursday. The Central Afri- 
can nati on remains locked in a po- 
litical impasse as President Mo- 
butu Sese Seko dings to power 
despite Western pressure. 

Justine Kasavubu, a representa- 


tive of the 150- party opposition Sa- 
cred Union, based in Brussels, said 
the coalition would “fight the new 
government and reject any com- 
promise with Mobutu, who must 
go." 

Prime Minister Mungul Diaia 
named a government Wednesday 
that he said was led by opposition 
forces. But the Sacred Union rep re- 

See ZAIRE, Page 2 


Europe Agrees to Help Germans Control Migrants 


By John TagHabue . 

’ New York Times Service 

BERLIN -r Germany, whose process erf. 
reunification commenced two. years ago with 
. ;the bperurig of Eastern Europe's long-sealed 
borders, gained the approval Thursday of 26 
East : and West European governments for 
tougher police border controls to check a 
surge m illegal East- West migration. 

AainnwmiqufirrieasedmB 
a twtHiay conference listed the steps, whkh 
indude a aackdown on gangs, smuggling refit' 
',«» for fees, staixtendized bordri controls, mo*, 
bile forces to be deptoyed in remote frontier, 
areas; and stiff-penalties for mrftncs that fail to 
Adequately check ttepapos tf.traveten; at their 
point of depamire ... 


The measures were endorsed by interior 
ministers from all 12 European Community 
states, Switzerland, Austria, and 13 East Eu- 
ropean governments, including Albania, the 
newly independent Baltic republics and the 
Ukraine. 

Il remains unclear, how the measures will 
be enforced, and Interior Minister Wolfgang 
Schfiuble, who initiated the conference, con- 
ceded that effective implementation will re- 
quire fresh legislation in some sta is. 

At a nwo^erence,^ Mr.Schfluble wasai 
pains- to disarm charges that the curbs. will 
restore barriers lo East-West movement that 
collapsed with the fall of communism in the 
East in 1989; . .. 

"We do want freedom (J. movement and 


■ travel in the future, but that ctrnnoi mean the 
right of residence for everybody," be said. 
But he warned that abuse of the freedom to 
travel “could return us to the conditions of 
the past." 

The venue of the conference in the old 
German capita], situated a little more than 
an hour’s drive from Poland, underscored 
- the urgency of the migration issue for reunit- 
ed Germany, which has become Eastern Eu- 
rope's wealthy gateway to the WesL 

Sunday’s elections in Poland, in which low 
voter turnout and a splintered party land- 
scape has produced a governmental crisis, is 
widely viewed here as further evidence of 
Eastern Europe’s economic disarray and po- 
litical .instability. 


The conference brought fresh evidence or 
the potential for further East-West migra- 
tion. On Wednesday, the Soviet interior min- 
ister. Viktor P. Barannikov, said the Soviet 
Union's new travel law means that starting 
next year an average of 500.000 to 600.000 
Soviet citizens are expected to take up resi- 
dence abroad each year. 

An additional 3 million are expected to 
travel abrpad annually as tourists, Mr. Bar- 
annikov said 

At Thursday’s dosing news conference, 
Hungary's minister for immigrant affairs, 
Andras Galszecsy. said the sustained fight- 
ing in Yugoslavia had driven 4 0.000 ethnic 

See EUROPE, Page 2 
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An and hype: Don’t throw anything awav, it's likely to be a highly 
valuable collectible. Sotheby's is hoping that the June, 1938, Action 
Comics No. 1 will bring in at least $28,000 in a December sale. 
Meanwhile the publicity smoke machines are going full blast for Jeff 
Koons's New York show of sculptures featuring himself and his 
newly acquired wife, Cicdolina. 

It’s a voy fine concert hall, also a church. Vivaldi died 250 years ago, 
and his life and works are being celebrated with renewed enthusiasm 
in Venice. Roderick Conway Monis looks at La Pied. “Vivaldi’s 
church." 

Also in Leisure, pages 10 andl 1: 

German aviation is a field that has come to represent the best and 
worst of the country’s recent history. Ian Johnson looks at an 
exhibition marking a century of flight. 

In the Caribbean, Mark Knriaraky says you shouldn’t judge an 
island by its beaches. 
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Haitians Fear Sanctions Will Choke Fragile Export Industry 


a. 




By Howard W. French 

New York Times Service 

PORT-AU-PRINCE. Haiti — Amid the drone of 
assembly lines on vast shop floors and the purr or air- 
conditioning in back-room offices, the impending ef- 
fects of a stringent U.S. economic embargo imposed 
,on Haiti this week seemed present on every face in this 
crt/s sprawling industrial zone. 

More than 20 vears ago, Haiti began developing 
light-assembly industries in the region, in which tex- 
tiles and simple electronic components are sent from 
. the United States for assembly and then shipped back. 

Now, many of the owners and the employees of the 
160 or so companies in this field fear that the sanctions 
win strangle Hud's fragile export industries. 

The sanctions were imposed Tuesday by President 
■Cworge Bush in an effort to help restore constitutional 
order after the military overthrow of the country’s first 
democratically elected president. 

In the month since the ousted president, the Rever- 
end Jean-Bertrand Aristide, was forced into exile in 
Venezuela, Haitian industrialists say that more than 


1 .200 of the assembly industry’s 32.000 or so jobs have 
been lost as companies like GTE and piecework con- 
cerns have left in the face of the political turmoil and 
economic uncertainty brought on by the coup. 

Investors and economists say that at least 200,000 
people live directly from the income of workers in the 
assembly industry, and that countless more jobs in the 
hemisphere's poorest country depend upon them 
indirectly. 

With exports of about S30G million, the assembly 
industries provide as much as 40 percent of Haiti's 

foreign exchange earnings. 

But even if the sanctions cost them their jobs, many 
workers, whose wages typically average about S3 a 
day. say they continue to support moves for the return 
oi Father Aristide, including the sanctions. 

“We have been living under an embargo all our 
lives." said a woman who sold food outside a factory, 
echoing popular attitudes toward the embargo. “We 
are willing to suffer more to bring back Aristide.” 

Business executives fear the worse. 

“This could be the death of the economy of Haiti,” 
said Jean Baker, a children's clothing manufacturer 


who employs 1.000 people. "We are facing an econom- 
ic catastrophe with major social and economic reper- 
cussions and time is against us.” 

Asked how soon the embargo would force him to 
begin laying off workers, Mr. Baker said, “We have to 
stan as of today.” 

The sanctions bar U.S. imports and exports of all 
goods from Haiti, with the exception of selected foods 
and medicines, which were exempted for humanitar- 
ian reasons. The Bush executive order gives Haitian 
exporters like Mr. Baker 30 days to ship goods that are 
already in production. 

Mr. Baker urged rapid negotiations with the Orga- 
nization of American States mission that is arriving in 
Haiti next week to seek Father Aristide's return, 
vowing to "get on a plane and meet the OAS in 
Jamaica, Washington, or wherever, as soon as 
possible.” 

But other prominent business leaders bitterly ac- 
cused the United States of unfairly punishing them. 

“This is a cyclone that is going to strike Haiti” said 
Albert Herrv. a French factory manager who has 


WORLD BREEV 

2 Named in Scandals Get Jap^. 

TOKYO (Combined Dispatches) — The governing pal : 
Miyazawa. who will become prime minister next week, nU. 
lawmakers involved in past scandals to senior positions Thursdays 
them has been convicted of taking bribes. 



4 Imprisoned for Theft of Van Goghs 

AMSTERDAM (Reuters) — A court on Thursday jailed four men for 

1 L Duid 



worked in Haiti for 21 years. “Bush has dosed his 
ears." 

Others said their conn try must answer with counter- 
measures of its own. like rescinding agreements that 
allow the U.S. Coast Guard to repatriate thousands of 
Haitians seeking to reach the shores of Florida by 
boat 

“Before there is no food and everyone goes crazy 
here, the United States is going to see an immigration Toshiki Kai/u as president 
wave that makes the Vietnamese boat people look like governed Japan for 36 years, 
nothing,” said one businessman, who deplored the The party gave of its Executive Council to Koko Sato. 5 

coup but was angry about the sanctions. 63. who in 1982 was found guilty of taking about $15,000 in bribes in i 

While people awaited the effects of the measures, a connection with sales of Lockheed L-1011 jetliners to Japan. Former ? 
suspension of shipments of petroleum products this Fd iw» rian Minis ter Yoshiro Mori, 54, who was implicated in the Recruit j 
month by Venezuela, Haiti's principal supplier, has Co. stock scandal was named chairman of the party’s Policy Research . 
already caused many disruptions. Council. (AP, Reuters) ; 

Snarled lines at gas stations, sometimes as long as a 
half-mile, have become common throughout the city. 

Petroleum industry experts say that unless current 

^ role in the bluest art theft since World War if Dutch radio said. 

W ry ' The four Dutch nationals had pleaded guilty to stealing 20 works worth 

expected to last through November. abom $500 nriUion from the Va£ Gogh Museum bere&i April 14. TV 

paintings, which included “Potato Eaters," “Still Life with Sunflowers' 
and a sdf -portrait, were found abandoned in a car hours after the theft.. 

Two former museum guards. Roy Peters, 32, and Robert van BastenJ 
24. were sentenced to five years in prison along with Patrick van 
DBlenburg, 28. Alberto MacRooy. 31, was jailed for four years for theft 
with violence. 

Over Secret I*b®ria Rebel Will Yield Territory 

YAMOUSSOUKRO, Ivory Coast — The Liberian rebel leader. 
Charles Taylor, agreed Thursday to surrender control of territory held by 
his fighters to a West African intervention force, a major breakthrough in 
peace plans for the war-ravaged nation. 

Elections wiD be held in Liberia in six months, according to arr, 
agreement reached after an all-night summit meeting of West Af rican anti 
Liberian leaders in the Ivory Coast town of Yamoussoukro. It was signet? 
by heads of state and representatives of 1 1 West African governments, b£ 
Mr. Taylor and by Amos Sawyer, leader of a West African -back eG 
interim government in Monrovia, the Liberian capital. 

Mr. Taylor's men have overrun all of Liberia outside of Monrovia since 
they invaded from Ivory Coast on Dec. 24. 1989, to overthrow President 
Sam uel K. Doe, who was accused of corruption and repression. Mr. Doe' 
died during the assault 
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ANGER OF "BOAT PEOPLE* EM HONG KONG — Vietnamese refugees agreement readied by Britain and Vietnam on tbe repatriation of more Hum 
demonstrating Thursday at a detention camp in Hong Kong. They protested an 50,000 of the 64,000 Vietnamese who have sought refuge in the British colony. 

Woman Paralyzed in U.S . Jetliner Evacuation Test 


By Stephen Kinzer 

New York Times Service 

BONN — Chancellor Hebniti 
Kohl criticized on Thursday offi- 
cials of his government who ar- 
ranged a secret shipment of weap- 
ons to Israel that was discovered 
last weekend. 

According to a spokesman, Mr. 

Kohl also told his cabinet that he 
welcomed the prospect of an inves- 
tigation by prosecutors in Ham- 
burg, where the weapons woe dis- 
covered aboard an Israeli freighter. 

“It was not right,” said the 
spokesman. Dieter Vogel, on 
Thursday. “There will be changes." 

Opposition leaders, however, are 
pressing for more than an official 

Jury Selection Begins in Rape Trial 

the resignation of senior officials WEST PALM BEACH, Florida (AP) — Jury selection began Thursd; 

including Defense Minister Ger- for the Tape trial of William Kennedy Smith, who said as he arrived 

court he said that he hoped to find "six people who have an open mine, 
about tbe highly publicized case. Mr. Smith is the nephew of Senate 
Edward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts. < 

With the start of selection of the six-person panel prospective juror, 
faced extensive questioning on topics ranging from opinions about 
relations between the sexes to attitudes on the Kennedy family. j 
Mr. Smith, 31. is accused of raping a woman at the Kennedy estate her^ . 
last Easter weekend. Potential jurors had already filled out a question £ - 
naire about their backgrounds and attitudes. •}. 


European Traffic Chiefs See Increase 

PRAGUE (Reuters) — Traffic could increase by 1,000 percent or 
some European east-west routes in the next decade with the fall of 
communism in Easton Europe, transport chiefs said here Thursday. 

They called for a policy to integrate road, rail air and water iranspor 
to meet the needs of increased traffic throughout Europe while protectin 
the environment- j 

At a European Conmnmity-spou sored conference, representative 
from 30 countries adopted a declaration that estimated traffic could gre 
by 40 percent in Europe over the next 10 years. Traffic on some rout 
could increase by 1 .000 percent in that period, the document said. 


hard Stolteuberg. 

Government officials now say 
that the shipment did not include 
lanltx, as they originally reported. 
Instead, they say, they were send- 
ing Israel a total of 22 different 
military vehicles, among them mo- 
bile radar and missile launchers, 
some of which are mounted on 


By Richard W. Stevenson 

New York Times Service 

LOS ANGELES — Evacuation tests in a 
jumbo jetliner left a woman paralyzed and at 
least 46 people injured after they jammed 
their way through mobbed exit doors and 
plunged down escape slides inside a pitch- 
black hangar. 

The injuries occurred during two separate 
.tests conducted by McDonnell Douglas 
Corp. on its MD- 1 1 jetliner. Operating under 
Federal Aviation Administration guidelines, 
the company was testing to see whether a 
■ version of the plane configured to hold 410 
seats instead of the normal 287 amid be 
evacuated within tbe government time limit 
of 90 seconds. 


Although there were at least II injuries, 
including broken bones, during the first of 
the tests in Long Beach, California, on Satur- 
day. McDonnell Douglas went ahead with a 
second test. During that drill Dorothy 
Myles, 60. was paralyzed from the neck 
down when her spine was broken, apparently 
when she hit the hangar floor after sliding 
headfirsL down the plane's escape chute. 

Ms. Myles was in serious condition at the 
Long Beach Memorial Medical Center and 
doctors expect her to be paralyzed perma- 
nently. said Ron YukeUon. a spokesman for 
the hospital. 

Mr. Yukelson said that six people were 
treated for fractures and that two of those 
were admitted to the hospital and released 


on Tuesday. The authorities and company 
executives said the other injuries were cuts 
and bruises and did not require hospitalize 
lion. ^ ; . 

News of the incidents was first reported 
Wednesday by a number of newspapers. 
Most of the people participating in the tests 
were volunteers from among McDonnell 
Douglas employees. But Ms. Myles was part 
of a group of 54 people recruited from local 
senior citizens centers to take pan in the 
tests. 

Renee P. Handler, a spokesman for Mc- 
Donnell Douglas, said the group was recruit- 
ed to meet a government requirement that IS 
t of the passengers be aged 51 or older, 
were paid $49 each. 


percen 
They v 


Ms. Handler said both tests were conduct- 
ed under strict government regulations and 
look place in a darkened hangar to simulate 
a nighttime emergency. 

In each drill there were 410 passengers 
and 1 1 crew members. Neither drill met tbe 
90-second lime limit, and McDonneO Doug- 
las is studying the results of tbe tests to 
decide what its next step should be. 

Bob Buckhom, a spokesman for the avia- 
tion agency in Washington, said the agency 
was reviewing the incident to see whether its 
test procedures needed to be changed. But he 
said the agency warned to make the tests as 
realistic as possible to ensure tbe safety of 
passengers in a real emergency requiring 
rapid evacuation of an airliner. 


treads so that they resemble tanks. l , n j ,• i xvt s 

customs police discovered the Coba Cuts Production and Wages | 

vehicles during a routine inspec- HAVANA (Reuters) — The Labor Ministry has ordered managers a! ^ 
uon * many companies to cut bade production schedules, resulting in wage cub L ! . 

of up to 30 percent, the Cuban news agency frensa Latina said Thursday, i' 
Managers were ordered to revise operating schedules "taking into •- 
account the need to reduce cafeteria service at those labor centers V 
experiencing difficulties." Cuban workers get subsidized meals during ' 
their shifts. 


Tbe equipment, which is now un- 
der police guard at a pier in Ham- 
burg, was manufactured in the So- 
viet Union and sent by tbe Soviets 
East German 


ZAIRE; French Units Leave, Amid Fear of Bloodbath EUROPE; Accord on Migrants 


(Continued from page 1) 

sentative said there were no opposi- 
; fion leaders in the cabinet 

Mr. Mungul was expelled from 
(he Sacred Union last week and 
| branded a traitor for having ac- 
“cepted the prime minister’s job. 

‘ The Sacred Union representative 
1 repeated opposition calls for the 
European troops to slay in Zaire to 
prevent more killing Opposition 
. leaders axe said to be under threat 
■ fearing kidnapping or death. 

Zaire was plunged into chaos 
Sept 23 when soldiers rioted over 
pay in Kinshasa. The riots degencr- 
| a ted into massive looting sprees in 
1 towns and cities across the nation. 
More than 100 people died in the 
violence. French ana Belgian para- 
troopers evacuated about 20.000 
expatriates. 

The looting continues, according 
to people fleeing Zaire. Belgian ref- 
ugees who reached Zambia by road 
said Thursday that mutinous sol- 
diers have occupied and looted Mr. 
Mobutu’s persona] farm. 

Fresh violence erupted last week 
when Mr. Mobutu fired Etienne 
Tshisekedl the rival he had origi- 
nally named prime minister under 


pressure from Western govern- 
ments after the riots. 

Mr. Mobutu angrily demanded 
Monday (hat Belgium withdraw its 
850 troops immediately. Tbe Bel- 
gians, however, have insisted that 
the troops would leave only after 
helping foreigners wishing to get 
oul “The evacuation of Belgian 
citizens should coroe to an end Fri- 
day," the Belgian statement read. 

Among Mr. Mungul’s 27-mem- 
ber cabinet is Defense Minister 
Ngbanda Nzambo ko Atnmba, a 
nephew of Mr. Mobutu's whom 
Mr. Tshisekedi had refused to ac- 
cept. 

Western governments supported 
Mr. Mobutu for 26 years, using his 
nation as a bulwark against com- 
munism in the region and ignoring 
charges of gross corruption and 
bnnal repression. Since commu- 
nism collapsed they have cut off aid 
because of human rights violations. 

A growing sense of disorder and 
desperation has gripped Zaire as 
foreigners flee on the final evacua- 
tion flights. 

Many of the foreigners held im- 
portant technical and managerial 
positions — jobs that most diplo- 


mats believe Zairians, for now, are 
incapable of filling. 

Most banks in tbe capital for 
example, were run in dose partner- 
ship with institutions in Belgium, 
Zaire's former colonial ruler. Now, 
with the exodus of thousands of 
Belgian dozens, banking links be- 
tween here and most of Europe 
have been virtually severed. 

Similarly, the Italian mechanics 
who largely maintained the huge 
Inga -Shaba power line, which pro- 
vides energy for most of tbe coun- 
try. fled several days ago after the 
area around tbe dam in western 
Zaire became a target for army 
looting. 

Some Western diplomats fear 
that it is only a matter of time 
before electridty will cease to flow 
through Zaire, Africa's third-larg- 
esl country. (AP, NYT) 
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etebrate at Bangkok airport* 
Just minutes from the 
planes, across the connecting 
footbridge, a tranquil oasis of comfort 
and convenience 

Cool elegant guest rooms, superb 
lesaurants. delightful garden, 
swimming pool, health club, sauna, 
massage, excellent conference 
famines, and regular downtown 
shuttle bus service ideal for a few 
hours relaxation, a rnstfuf nvemighl 
stay, or a bite before rhe flight 
On? of the worlds finest airport hotels 


Greek Prime Minister 
Names a New Top Aide 

The Associcreil Press 

ATHENS — Sotiris Kouvdas, 
55. was named Thursday as minis- 
ter to the Prime Minister’s Office, 
the No. 2 spot in the cabinet. 

Prime Minister Constantine Mit- 
sotakjs appointed Mr. Kouvelas to 
replace Miltiadcs Even, 52, who 
was dismissed in an interparty row. 
Sotiris Hadjigakis. 46, was named 
agriculture minister, the job for- 
merly held by Mr Kouvelas. 


(Continued from page 1) 

Hungarian refugees from Yugosla- 
via into southern Hungary. 

But Mr. Galszecsy said a more 
stubborn problem was posed by 
illegal entries from Romania, 
where impoverished Romanians, 
often duped into paying S 500 to 
S2.000 to organized gangs of 
guides, were Ira across Romania’s 
wooded border to Hungary. As of 
Sept. 30, be said, Hungary had reg- 
istered 21,000 illegal immigrants 
from Romania. While most were 
Romanian nationals, some were 
from as far afield as the Far East, 
he said 

Hungary's decision in 1989 to 
open its border to Austria, a mea- 
sure that led to an exodus of East 
Germans to the West was de- 
nounced by the East Berlin Com- 
munist regime as illegal. It led ulti- 
mately to tbe collapse of the East 
German regime and the reunifica- 
tion of the two German states. 

But more than anything, the con- 
ference here reflected the mounting 
demands by West European gov- 
ernments. most notably Germany, 
that tbe East Europeans cooperate 
in curbing what are termed illegal 


population movements, or risk los- 
ing economic aid 
The communique said tbe gov- 
ernments approved the measures 
"in view of tbe ever-increasing 
magnitude of the streams of migra- 
tion” from East to West 
Mr. Scfaauble was unable to pro- 
vide figures to document the extent 
of the migration. But he said that 
an estimated 200,000 to 250,000 
people are expected to ask for asy- 
lum in Germany this year. Earlier, 
German officials disclosed that 
while in past years roughly 10 per- 
cent of asylum-seekers were East 
Europeans, the figure rose this year 
to beyond SO percent In Germany, 
about 95 percent of asylum re- 
quests are rqected and (he appli- 
cants returned to their countries. 
The conference comes at a time 
when Germany is racked by vio- 
lence against foreigners. Recently, 
virtually every week brought fresh 
reports of attacks, with more than 
600 registered this year. German 
officials made dear their recipe for 
halting the backlash is to curb the 
influx of foreigners. Earlier in Oc- 
tober, Bonn said it intended to set 
up large-scale refugee camps to 
house asylum-seekers. 


to the now-defunct 
Army. 

Following German unification 
last year, the weapons became the 
property of the German Defense 
Ministry, which in turn passed 
them on to the country's intelli- 
gence service, which is known by 
the acronym BND. - 
Officials said this week that the 
BND and the Israeli Mossad have 
been secretly sending each other 
Soviet-made weapons since 1967. 
Both countries wanted, to study tbe 
weapons because (bey feared they 
might have to face them on the 
battlefield. 

"Everyone in the world knows 
that (hoe is cooperation among 
secret services," Mr. Vogel said. 
“This was not a case of an arms 
racket or arms smuggling, but a 
form of cooperation. 

In tbe future, be said, no such 
shipments will be made without 
consultation with political leaders. 

Government spokesmen have 
maintained that the shipment un- 
covered last weekend was arranged 
without (he knowledge of Chancel- 
lor Kohl Defense Minister Stolten- 
berg or the BND chief, Konrad 
Porzner. 

In testimony before apariiamen- 
tary commission on Wednesday, 
Mr. Porzner said the shipment was 
arranged by his subordinates, but 
be accepted responsibility for it. 

“I don't lay the blame on em- 
ployees,” he said. "If the situation 
becomes difficult. I'm not going to 
tun away from iL" 

Mr. Porzner acknowledged that 
it was "quite deplorable” that his 
agency had shipped arms to Israel 
without informing senior officials. 

During tbe parliamentary de- 
bate, some legislators questioned 
the wisdom of German military co- 
operation with Israel Others, how- 
ever, said they did not oppose such 
cooperation on principle, but re- 
sented the fact that it bad been kept 
secret. 


Tbe new policy guarantees workers their jobs and 70 percent of their 
base salary. Workers earning 100 pesos (about $100) or less a month will 
receive their full salary even if they work fewer hours. Cuba is suffering 
from shortages of food, spare machine parts and other goods, largely as a 
result of reduced assistance from the Soviet Union. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 

AH main train Hues tinfchig AnKterdam to points south, including France 
and Belgium, were halted for 20 minutes on Thursday while Dutch 
policemen and airport workers chased a runaway pit bull terrier. A 
railroad spokesman said the police shot and killed the dog after chasing it 
into a railroad tunnel under Amsterdam’s airport (Reuters) 

A new bridge, designed Id relieve one of Britain's worst traffic bottle- 
necks; has beat opened over the River Thames at Danford, 15 miles <24 
kilometers) east of London. (AP) 

Fishermen who blocked tbe port of Dieppe in northwestern France on 
Thursday morning have derided to expand their action by paralyzing the 
Dieppe-Newhaven ferry route, several sources reported. Tbe fishermen 
are protesting an Increase in net mesh size decreed by the European 
Community to help reduce overfishing. (AFP) 
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North America 

TNb weekend wU blus- 
tery and eoU in Chicago 
and Detroit. The Atlantic 
coast wfll be much more 
tranquB this weekend, al- 
though showers are possi- 
ble Saturday. Dry weather 
wfl rairari the nde 
through Monday in Cafifor- 
nta. 


Europe 

A large storm wth Winds 
of 50-60 mph and heavy 
rain w# hit Great Britain 
and northwestern France 
this weekend. London 
through Paris wtl be 
wMy and mfi d wtth ran, 
mcturtng heavy down- 
pours. Greece to western 
Turkey win be quke chfly. 
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Study Backs Minidoses of Aspirin 
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By Jane E. Brody 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Daily doses of a 
mere one-tenth of a regular aspirin 
are safer and no less effective than 
higher doses in preventing heart 
attacks and strokes, a new study 
has found. 

Hie study, conducted in the 
Netherlands, involved 3,131 pa- 
tients who had suffered a minor 
stroke or transient ischemic attack. 
The sludy, whose results were re- 
ported in Thursday's issue of The 
New England Journal of Medicine, 
represents the lowest dose of aspi- 


rin yel tested in a major patient 
trial to prevent potentially fatal at- 
tacks of rirculatoiy disorders. 

In the United States a daily dose 
or 80 to 325 milligrams is recom- 
mended to head off more serious 
attacks among patients who have 
had a mini-stroke or evidence of 
reduced blood flow in the brain. 

The aspirin is intended to reduce 
the tendency of the blood to dot 
and, in turn, to reduce the risk that 
an errant dot will block a blood 
vessel leading to the heart or the 
brain. 

A five-grain aspirin — a regular. 
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adult-sized tablet — contains 325 
milligrams, and a baby aspirin con- 
tains 81 milligrams. Many people 
in the United States without a his- 
tory of blood vessel disease now 
take half an adult aspirin or one 
baby aspirin daily to prevent heart 
attacks and strokes. 

The new findings suggest that 
the most desirable dose would be 
30 nulligrams. little less than half a 
baby aspirin or less than half a low- 
dose adult aspirin, which is the 
same product as baby aspirin but 
much less expensive. 

The Dutch researchers reported 
that when compared with a daily 
dose of 283 milligrams of aspirin, 
the 30-milligram dose resulted in 
somewhat fewer deaths from vas- 
cular causes and nonfatal strokes 
and heart attacks. 

Patients taking the lower dose 
also suffered significantly fewer 
complications from the aspirin 
therapy, including major and mi- 
bleed ins 
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. ^M EET ING IN MADRID: A day of disagreement still brings a sense of elation for Palestinians 
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Face to Face With Shamir: 
* A Triumph for Palestinians 
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.By Glenn Frankd 

- ‘ C t‘ - Washington fast Soviet 

■ JERUSALEM— Rachel Katz's eyes were 
searching the crowded Mahane Yehuda raar- 
ket for a metaphor to describe how she felt 
about the Middle East peace milts when her 
ganfeR bpoh a rack <» GaEa mdons. 

. “Maybe it’s like' one of those,” said the 

■ mother of three, pointing to the fniit “Yon 
„cac fod around the oatade and guess what 

it's like, but it's only when yon cot Hand lake 
- a bite that you really know” 

Many. Israelis and Palestinians took time- 
» out on Thursday to watch and listen to their 
: leaders address emotional pleas for peace to 
each other across a table in Madrid, and 
-across 43 Utter years of hostility. Many 
sensed the historic significance of the open- 
ing speeches, but most appeared determined 
to suspend judgment until the speech-mak- 
ing ended and the hard bargaining began. 

. Prime Mmister Yitzhafc Shamir's opening 
'speech won ' mild praise across the board,-; 
" from thefcareNow movement on the left to ; 
Jewish settlers on the right, largely because it 


offended neither group and broke no new 
ground. 

Politicians as ideologically diverse as Shi- 
mon Perm, the dovish leader of the opposi- 
tion Labor Party, and Rehavam Zeevi, a 
rightist cabinet minister who wants to expel 
Arabs farm the occupied territories, gave it 
their endorsement 

: . “Shamir didn't dose any doors, and this 
was good,” said a Peace Now spokesman. 
“But he also didn't talk about the two prob- 
lematic issues — settlements and the ques- 
tion of territories for peace — and In that 
sense he was disappointing.” 

As for the pleas by Mr. Shamir and the 
leader of the Pales tinian delegating Haidar 
Abdel-Shafi. for an end to frilling . f Kiefit 
and Palestinians said they bad heard that 
. kind of talk before but were unmoved in part 
because leaders always tend to blame the 
violence on the other side. 

“You get emotionally involved for about 
two minutes, and then you get bade to the 
hard issues,” said the Peace Now spokesman. 

• For years, a tenet of Israeli politics has 


been that Israelis would r emain tough and 
unyielding on land and security issues until 
another Arab leader like former Preudeot 
Anwar Sadat of Egypt stepped forward to 
offer peace. Then, so the tenet goes, Israel 
would take a giant risk and grant vast con- 
cessions. 

So far, however, Israelis have seen little on 
their television screens to justify die belief 
that such a moment has arrived. Instead, 
little gestures such as the refusal of Arab 
leaders to shake hands or agree to hold 
bilateral talks in the region nave sent the 
site signal. 

(any lsradis still suspect that the Arab 
states have come to Madrid under American 
duress, not to make peace but to posture. 
And many believe that same suspicion ap- 
plies to their own leader. 

“I’m not sure any of them want to be 
there," said Rabbi Levi Weiman-Kelman, a 
leader of the Reform Jewish movement in 
Jerusalem. “J believe in the importance of 
ceremony and symbolism that the confer- 
ence represents; But I'm also afraid that 


°t! 


people will rod up very disappointed and 
that things will get worse mice it’s over." 

Police Minister Ronnie Mflo, a Shamir 
confidant, said Israeli feelings of hope and 
pessimism were “combined and confused." 

“On the one hand they have great hopes 
that this can achieve peace," be said. “On the 
other hand, I can’t say they are very optimis- 
tic because they can see the behavior of the 
Arab delegates.” 

In the occupied territories, hundreds of 
Palestinian supporters of Fatah, the main 
group in the Palestine liberation Organiza- 
tion, took to the streets to demonstrate their 
support for the talks. Fatah supporters in the 
Gaza Strip clashed for the second straight 
day with youths backing the Islamic resis- 
tance movement Hamas, while in the West 


demonstrators scattered olive branches on 
the main road to Jerusalem. 

The demonstrators were celebrating the 
fact that for the first time, one of their 
leaders had been allowed to address an inter- 
national peace conference. 


By Youssef M. Ibrahim 

A m York Times Service 

MADRID — Just before the international peace 
conference on the Middle East began here. Sameh 
Kanaan, a member of the Palestinian delegation who 
spent more than ten years in Israeli prisms, asked a 
friend to take his picture in the conference hull from 
an angle that shows him in the same frame with Prime 
minister Yitzak Shamir of Israel 

“He told me please record that I have sat face-to- 
face with him around that table as a free man. because 
the only tim e 1 have been with Israelis is when they 
were my jailers or came to arrest me.” said the friend, 
Daoud Kunab. a Palestinian who came to observe 
what he and most Palestinians here unreservedly de- 
scribe as an “historic" event. 

Using different words, sometime eloquent, some- 
times awkward. Palestinians have spoken in the past 
few days of this conference as a crowning event at the 
end of years of struggle to be recognized as a people. 

When cameras dick and thousands of reporters 
swarm around than; when a phalanx of Spanish Army 
troops escort their representatives out or the Victoria 
Hotel or into the Hall of Columns of Madrid's Royal 
Palace; when they mount a podium to dr their views 
under the glare of television lights, or be pictured with 
Secretary of State James A. Baker 3d. many Palestin- 
ians here agree they almost have to pinch themselves 
to remember where they came from. 

“We have come a long way from the days when 
GoJda Mar used to say *who are the Palesti ni a n s,’ ” 
said S amf Kilani, a member of the Palestinian negoti- 
ating t eam, in a reference to the late Israeli prime 
minister. “Today 1 fed that by being here, in Madrid, 
we have put the foundation stone for the Palestinian 
state.” 

Nevermind that many of the participants in Madrid 
do not expect anything resembling a Palestinian state 
to come out of these talks for years to come, or, that 
when the conference is over they will have to return to 
their hard, day-to-day lives in the West Bank, in the 
Gaza Strip, or elsewhere in exile, traveling on bor- 
rowed passports that do not say Palestine and being 
held at arms-lengih by most of their Arab host 
countries. 

The semimen L among Palestinians at the talks is of 
ecstasy and triumph. The conference, many of them 
say. has already changed them and changed the way 
the world looks at them. 

“When I packed my luggage to come here. I knew 
that no matter what happens here 1 will not be the 
same man again. None of us will," said Saeb Erakat, a 
professor at Bir Zeit University in the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank who is a member of the Palestinian team 
attending the talks. 

For most Palestinians, the first and most hopeful 
signal their long-held aspirations may come true, has 
come from the painstaking effort by the United States 
ova the last eight months to put the peace conference 
together. 

The proofs that many of them rite are the words and 
deeds of President George Bush, whom one Palestin- 
ian here, only half-jokingty, referred to as the “presi- 
dent of the world.” 

“President George Bush used the word Palestinians 
right different times in his speech,” said Camille 
Mansour, a professor at the Sorbonne in Paris who is a 
member of the committee advising the official Pales- 
tinian delegation at the talks. 


“You can be skeptical alt you want." he said, “but 1 
saw the United States' president siting around the 
same table with our people.” 

Bom in Haifa, Mr. Mansour is one of those repre- 
senting exiles who live in what the Palestinians call the 
“Palestinian diaspora” — the community of about 4 
milli on Palestinians living outside IsraeL the West 
Bank and Gaza. 

Asked about his feelings on Wednesday when Pales- 
tinians for the first time engaged Israelis in interna- 
tional negotiations. Mr. Mansour. whose parents left 
Haifa in 1 948 for Lebanon and who moved lata to 
France said: "Wednesday was a big day for os. The 
truih is 1 was moved very moved." 

While mindful of the vast gulf between their celebri- 
ty in Madrid and an otherwise depressing reality of 
those who live under Israeli occupation, the Palestin- 
ians agree; nevertheless, that their presence at the talks 
is the end of a long struggle for recognition. 

Virtually all concede, too, that it is the start of a 
tough road toward fulfilling their goals of self- 
determination. 

“The real business begins Monday,”said Elias Freij. 
the mayor of Bethlehem and a member of the Palestin- 
ian delegation “Our priority is to stop any new 
settlements. This includes freezing existing ones where 
they stand now, and putting a stop to the movement of 
Israeli settlers into empty houses that stand on any of 
those settlements. If we cannot do that, the talks will 
be pointless. What land would we talk about if Israelis 
take it all?” 

Even so, several Palestinians negotiators and advis- 
ers said they would stick with the talks despite the 
open and repeated assertions of the Israelis that they 
wflj not readily agree to such conditions. 

More importantly, there is disapproval here among 
Palestinians of extremist Palestinian organizations 
that declared in a widely publicized conference held in 
Tehran on Oct. 19 their total opposition to these talks, 
threatening Pales tinian s participating in them with 
harm and death. 

“These opinions are those of a minority," said Anis 
F. Kassrn, who is legal advisor to the Palestinian 
negotiating who lost his law practice in Kuwait 
as he was expelled from there along with about 
300,000 Palestinians after the Gulf war. 

“The mainstream of the Palestinians is with us and 
they are for these talks.” he said. “Still it is very 
important to have dissenters because it helps us stay 
the course. We do not claim to have a monopoly on 
truth.” 

One of the most noticeable byproducts of the con- 
ference is the emergence for the first time in two 
decades of new faces and new leaders among 
Palestinians. 

By far and away, the most famous of this new layer 
of leadership now are Faisal Husseinj and Hanan 
Ashrawi. who repeatedly met with Secretary of State 
Baker in the last few months, and who have shaped the 
formula for Palestinian participation as they continue 
to oversee the negotiating process. 

While many Palestinians interviewed in Madird 
expressed delight ova this fresh wave of Palestinian 
decision-makers, particularly from the occupied terri- 
tories, many also asserted this does not mean a split 
has emerged among Palestinians in territories and 
those outside, including the Palestine liberation Or- 
ganization, whose shadow hovers ova the conference 
even though its leaders are not in them. 
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(Continued from page 1) 

' when Israel was within its original 
borders, and he made no mention 
at all of the United Nations resdu- 
dons calling upon Israel to go back 
to tho« borders. . . ; . ■ . 

Not did the prime minister, who 
spoke in English, offer any hint of a 
concession to the Arabs on East 
’ Jer usal em, ate of Arabtwlyp^es, ■ 

:'on the. rapidly expanding Israeli 
settlements on capturedArab land. 
The Palestinians fear the settle- 
ments wffl soon be so exuarivethm 
7 ihere will be no room for h Palestin- 
ian statri- 

7 Mr. Bush’s appeal on Tuesday 
“for territorial compromise ap- 
peared to have left Mr. Shamir tm- 

* moved. •• 

Jordan came next, and its foreran 
Tn f pktpr , ' g»TTiei Abu Jaba, fo- 
7-cused sharply on United Nations 
•TOdntions^ embodying the prinri- 
. plcifrat land must mot be -acquired 
py fqrce. Apparently frustrated by 
v Mr. Sbamirs hard Hne. Mr. Abo 

- Jaba lata demanded at a news 
7 conference, “If we can't talk, about 

Jerusalem; if we can’t ; talk about 
; withdrawal” froai the occupied ter- 
7 ritories, “what no earth are wc 66- 
'bgbere'r . • 

7 Mr? Shamirhad invited the dele- 
gations to bigin. the talks m Israel, 
remarking that “thoeis no better 
way to make peace than to talk in 
each o&etfs home.” 

. Mr. Abu Jaba replied, “The mo- 
. meatnm'ia Madrid is good, the 

■ spfrii m Madrid- is good and we 
7 sK<Mld keepthe talks here.”. 

- It.was not dear whether ot- not 

7 they were bftiffing. the lsradis 

' several- times' threatened to break , 

- up the conference. .. . . 

• • Bat the day’s Itigh drama came in 
the appearance. OTtbe PaJestinians, 

■ and the chief Palestinian negotia- 
tir, Haidar Abdd-Shafi, played the _ 
moment for aD. it was worth, speak- 


ing not only to those listening in 
posem but also to a global televi- 
sion audience. 

“Wc come to youfrom a tortured 
land and a proud though captive 
; people, haying been asked to nego- 
. tiate with our occupiers,” raid the 
72-year-old physician, who was 
briefly erodled from his native 
Gaza in’ 1967 by the lsradis. Look- 
ing toward Mr. Shamir, he called 
out, “Set them free!” . 

. Mr? Shamir just sat there; now 
drunnningbis fingers, now dosing 
ids eyes. He took notes furious! y 
and passed them to aides sitting 
b ehind him. ' 

A new state of Palestine “must 
be bom on the land of Palestine to 
redeem the injustice and destruc- 
tion of its historical reality and to 

free oot people from t he s hackle s of 

victimization,” Mr. Abdd-Shafi 
declared. 

The toughest line was taken by 
Mr. . Sara, Syria’s top delegate, 
who said it was load's bdficoshy 
that had kept the Middle East at 
war or on the brink of it for de- 
cades. He also accused the Israeli 
government of inhumane treat- 
ment of Palestinians who Eve in the 
occupied territories. 

“It is no exaggeration,” he said, 
speaking in Arabic, according to 
the official translation, “to state 
that the continuing intransigence is 
a position which is bereft of any 
justification and is the one thing 
that places the world on the brink 
of incalculable danger." 

For his part, the Lebanese for- 
eign-; minister. Fans Bouez. re- 
newed his gOMsmment’s demand 
that Israel pull its troops oat of the 
l; 000 -s<m are-kilometer (400- 
square-mDe) section of Lebanon 
that lies, along Israel's northern 
border, an area he compared to “a 
vital limb .” 



WORDS: Debate Aimed at U.S. 
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Israelis in a shopping center listening as a loudspeaker earned Prime Minister Yitzhak Shanrir’s remarks at die peace conference. 


(Continued from page 1) 
and Arabs in the Hall of Columns 
fixed their eyes on President 
George Bush and President Mik- 
hail S. Gorbachev of the Soviet 
Union rather than on each other. 
Thursday, observed Martin Indyk 
of the Washington Institute for 
Near East Polity, “the parties not 
only were looking past each other, 
they were speaking past each oth- 
er." 

The orientation of the debate 
could be seen in the decisions by 
tbe Israeli prime minister, Yitzhak 
Shamir, and Foreign Minister Fa- 
rouk Shara of Syria to recount the 
history of the Middle East anew, 
from their point of view. But it was 
also in the details, such as Mr. 
Share's repeated addressing of his 
remarks to the “distinguished co- 
chairmen,” of the United Slates 
and Soviet Union. 

Although such rhetoric might 
have been expected in the opening 
session of the conference, a similar 
orientation of tactics can also be 
seen in the backstage bargaining 
and maneuvering that has accom- 
panied this week’s public events. 

Arab delegations have been lob- 
bying for a strong U.S. presence, 
dearly in tbe hope that the Bush 
administration will join with the 
Soviet Union and Europe in pres- 

S Israel into a settlement 
on United Nations resolu- 
tions calling for the return of occu- 
pied territories. 

Israeli spokesmen, in contrast, 


ENCOUNTER; imid the Peace Talks , the Many Adversaries Wage a r Battle for Truth 9 


and Ikfflitia Allies 
** Shell Islamists in Lebanon 

•“ '.Jl- . .. Reuters . ■ 

- -SDON, Lebanon — JsraeE troops and. their militia allies Thursday 
; tested, south Lebanon villages held by Muslim fun damen talist guerrillas 

step tip attacks doting the Madrid peace oonferrarce. 
^ ^etamty sburcesiirid a Lebanese soldier was wounded dnring shelling 
^artillay and the Israeli-backed Sonth Lebanon Army of the 
-• Ain Bouswar and Jbaa east of the port of Sdon. 

just outride Israel's self-prodmmed security zone, are 
i pian Hezbollah, or Party. of God, which is opposed to 
; talks. 

— Jed. to the rdativasafett of Sdo®*_ . ■. . 

- :lhe-3smdis and the mfitia exduroged artillay fire with Hezbollah 
: gtffi^fflthc.soal^eaxfia Thiusday,tlK sources said. 

• Israeli ifnd- imUtiK gurnets, shelled Hezbollah, bases in a sm^of 
L vina^rear thetown of Nabatiyeh and tiremoimtainous ridge of Iqtan el 
_T«M fating tlm iririit and early in the mommg. • - 

TV’ BWnw Hi cnim-JC caiyt tjjg twa tfei and BUfillB fittd SbOBt loO SwlS 
-was less intenre than during the previous two 


(Continued from page 1) 
words. They had not alluded to a 
Palestinian identity. 

“He tried to negate our history 
she said. 

And, after both the Jordanians 
and Syrians had spoken, Mr. Ne- 
tanyahu wait before the cameras to 
express much the same dismay and 
level the same charges. The Arabs, 
he said, are “trying to take away 
Jewish history." 

Sometimes Arab-Israeli ex- 
changes seemed to lighten some; 

Foreign Minis ter Kamel Abu 
Jaba o [Jordan said be, too, had 
been disappointed with Mr. Sha- 
mir. An Israeli reporter told him 
that be was- disappointed that the 
minister had been disappointed. 

Tin disapp oi nted that you’re 
disappointed that I’m disappoint- 
ed,” Mr.AbuJaber said. 


thongh , seemed mutually contra- cause they came from the represen- 
dictory an Thursday. tative of a country that still does 

□ not permit its small Jewish minor- 

in his accounting of the region's ityto leave as families and punishes 
history, Mr. S hamir evoked the ear- those individual Syrian Jews who 
Ty days of his state amid hostile visit IsraeL 
neighbors. Mr. Shara, in a hard-line speech, 

“A wave of oppression, expro- referred to the “tolerance with 
piiaticm and expulsion caused a which the Arabs treated the Jews 
mires exodus of some 800,000 Jews for hundreds of years,” compared 
from lands they had inhabited from it unflaiteringjy with the way Israe- 

i_ .f " Ua mifl !U Kwiinri Dn 1 m finianc an/4 cnotp 


before the rise of Islam,” he said. 

Not so, said Foreign Minister 
Farouk Shara of Syria. His remarks 
evoked some bewildennent, be- 


lis treated Palestinians and spoke 
of Arab peacefulness. 

That seemed to inspire Mr. Ne- 
tanyahu to suggest thru the Syrian 


official was rewriting history. 

Referring to the Syrian govern- 
ment and a massacre of Muslim 
fundamentalists in the early 1980s 
by Syrian troops, he said, “I sup- 
pose that it opposed violence m 
Hama." 

Perhaps the most artful rewrite, 
though, came from Haidar Abdel- 
Shafi, head of tbe Palestinian dele- 
gation. At the end of his speech, he 

C sd from Yasser Arafat’s ad- 
to the United Nations in 
1974, when the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization leader went be- 


fore the General Assembly with a 
pistol on his hip. 

“Let not the olive branch of 
peace fall from my hands,” Mr. 
Abdd-Shafi quoted Mr. Arafat as 
having said. 

History’s record of Mr. Arafat's 
words are different. 

“I have come bearing an olive 
branch and a freedom fighter’s 
gun,” be said. “Do not let the dive 
branch fail from my hands.” 

Somehow, Thursday, the fight- 
er's gun had hit the cutting-room 
floor. 


argue that only if the United States 
distances itself from the process, 
assuming the role of “an honest 
broker," will the bilateral negotia- 
tions acquire a serious tone. 

“There can’t be progress as long 
as aB the sides are just dancing 
before the United States.” said 
Dore Gold, an academic serving -as 
an advisa to the Israeli delegation 
here. “The moment the parties real- 
ize thoe’s going to be a real pro- 
cess, that they will have only each 
other to talk to, then we'll start to 
hear tbe real bargaining positions.” 

Mr. Bush on Wednesday ap- 
peared to incline toward the Israeli 
position, telling the conference's 
opening session that the parties 
themselves must find their way to a 
settlement, and that Washington 
“is prepared to accept whatever the 
parties themselves find accept- 
able.” In their speeches Thursday, 
Arab foreign ministers answered 
by insisting that any solution mirsL 
be based on UN resolutions, which 
they said the “international com- 
munity” the United States now 
leads was obligated to implement 

To a large extent the continuing 
orientation of the parties toward 
the United States was preordained 
by the tactics used by the adminis- 
tration to get them to the table. 
Secretary of State Janies A. Baker 
3d gave’ Israel Syria, Jordan and 
the Palestinians separate “letters of 
assurances” about both the struc- 
ture of the negotiations and U.S. 
views on substance. 

And Mr. Bush unintentionally 
shaped the short-term strategy of 
both sides at the conference by 
linking the talks to Israel's request 
for 510 billion in loan guarantees 
for Soviet immigrants, an aid pack- 
age that Israel desperately wants 

Mr. Shara on Thursday lambast- 
ed the immigration of Soviet Jews 
to Israel while Mr. Shamir con- 
spicuously failed to mention the 
subject 

Meanwhile, Mr. Baker has spent 
mod) of this week shuttling be- 
tween the hotels of the Israeli and 
Arab delegations in an effort to 
overcome continuing disputes over 
the location and structure of the 
bilateral talks. 


MADRID: As Israel and Arabs Revert to Old Arguments, US. May Have to Rethink Role 


(Continued from page 1) 
timetable it has set for hs own direct involve- 
ment, may have to be reconsidered. 

n . President George Bosh declared Wednes- one another, Mr. Sadat and Prime Minister 

And he had a rebuttal for die day dial the United States would only serve Menachcro Begin of Isael dashed politically 
Israeli demand that, when and if as a “catalyst” to promote “direct negotia- and personally. Had the United States not 


negotiations between Egypt and load from 
exploding. 

Left to themselves to deal directly with 

Minisu 


Mr. Shamir wanted die Americans out 
because he knows that the balance of power 
between Israel and all its Arab negotiating 
partners is tilted in Israel’s favor and the 



_tipoftltesean% zone,the sources said. ... 

- laaeli combat pT«ne» Staged mock raids on two Palestinian ^ro uge e 
Tamps eastof Sidon and Iqtim d Tonfah. Israeli heOcopters also hovered 
• over da- ana. 


direct talks between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors begin, they should 
not be held in the Sjnnish capfral 
“Why don’t we stay here in Ma- 
drid?” be asked. Apart from other 
advantages, he said, -"The food’s 
good.” 

In his address earlier to the con- 
ference; however, Mr. Abu Jaba 
bad touched on a deeper pcmi 
“We cannot continue to inhabit 
two different universes in this small 
space of land with its limited re- 
sources," he said. The universes, 


as a 

tions* between the parties. 

He added: “It will take time — time for 
the parties so long at war to learn to talk to 
tme another, to listen to one anotha. Time to 
heal dd wounds and build trust In this 
quest, time need not be the enemy of pro- 
gress." 

But such an approach flies in the face of 
American Middle East diplomacy. Even in 
tbe case of Egypt and Israel, whose peace 
negotiations were preceded by a dramatic 

gesture of reconciliation by the late Prefldmt 
Anwar Sadat of Egypt, tbe United States was 
required to come in to prevent the direct 



tand held American positions 
Israel to compromise, and to pave the way be fair solutions between Israel and its neigh- 
bor that compromise with billions of dollars bors- 

in American cash, there almost certainly nev- The United States even had to agree that 

er would have beat a Camp David peace as part of the invitation to this peace confer- 
treaty in 1979. ence it would not give its interpretation of 

UiL officials know tins very wdl Their LIN Resolution 242, because tbe U.S. inter- 
dilemma is that in order to persuade Mr. 


Shamir to come to the conference they had to 
accede to his demand that the U.S. -spon- 
sored conference oily be a ceremonial open- 
ing for direct negotiations between Israel 


pretation corresponds with the Arab view 
that Israel should trade land fra peace. 

What happened Thursday, therefore, was 
inevitable; The Arabs and Israelis weighed in 
with all of their most hard-line demands and 


and Syria, Israel and Lebanon and Israel and declarations. When the United States medi- 
the joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation, ales between the parties it keeps to itself 


what Arabs and lsradis say to Washington 
about each other. With Mr. Baker sitting on 
the sidelines Thursday, confined to the role 
of master of ceremonies, each ride let loose 
of old-line rhetoric directly to the 

and Egyptian diplomats dis- 
missed Thursday’s venting of rage as an 
adolescent phase of tbe negotiations. But 
what they ignore, possibly at the peril of the 
peace process, was that tins was the one time 
that both the public around the world, and, 
more importantly, in the respective countries 
involved in these talks, were redly listening. 
If Anwar Sadat had gone to the Israeli 
Knesset in November 1977 and given the 
same talk that the foreign minister of Syria 
gave Thursday there never would have been 
an Israeli move to give back the Sinai desert 
to Egypt in exchange for a peace treaty. 


. ( 
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A Good Start in Madrid 


Let’s Be Upbeat on Cambodia Despite the Mine 


With President George Bush's statement 
in Madrid opening the first ever general 
Arab-Israeli peace talks, the outlines of a 
bold and purposeful diplomatic strategy 
become clear. It is evident that the United 
States expects a long and bard negotiation 
and will be involved deeply and continu- 
ously to make it succeed. 

The key Bush contribution was to throw 
full American weight behind a decidedly 
pro-Israel definition of the desired outcome 
of peace talks: treaties, diplomatic and eco- 
nomic ties, normal neighborly relations 
along with the extra security guarantees 
appropriate to the dangers of the region. In 
this way does Washington honorably repu- 
diate the Arab notion — especially the 
Syrian notion — of a cold, formal “peace" 
on paper only, without contacts with Israel, 
without even a handshake. By the same logic, 
Washington is bound to resist the Arab ten- 
dency to dismiss as “procedural" Israel's 
insistence on conducting the coming direct 
t-ilks on Arab and Israeli soil, rather than in 
neutral international Madrid 

Only on the basis of “real peace” and 
Arab respect for Israel's “reasonable" secu- 


rity needs does Mr. Bush expect Israel to 
make concessions. But, he made clear, he 
does expect concessions, specifically in- 
cluding territorial concessions as well as 
“fairness" to Palestinians. 

The Bush approach is designed to give 
strategic comfort to Israel, America’s first 
friend in the region, but in a framework 
permitting and encouraging an Israeli re- 
sponse. This approach indicates an intent 
to isolate Syria, at least in the first phase, 
and to stir Israelis and Palestinians to move 
with all deliberate speed — within a year, 
the president specified — toward Palestin- 
ian autonomy in the West Bank. 

Here lies "the value of having Mikhail 
Gorbachev, even a politically damaged and 
diminished Mikhail Gorbachev, sitting with 
Mr. Bush and supporting his policy. The 
two were telling Hafez Assad, formerly the 
Kremlin's Mideast favorite, that he can 
expect no relief from Moscow now and that 
to serve his territorial ambitions he must 
profoundly alter his concept of peace. This 
is a responsible foundation for the peace 
talks launched in Madrid. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Rescue Bank Reform 


What started out as a wise, urgently 
needed rescue for America's ailing banks — 
and potentially for taxpayers as well — has 
turned grotesque. An ugly turf war between 
two House committees has yielded up legis- 
lation that would deform, not reform, the 
business. There is still a way out, but unless 
some deft maneuvering takes place on the 
House floor in the next few days the public 
will be left with a grim, graphic case study 
in what is wrong with Congress. 

Early this year, the Bush administration 
proposed a prudent plan to make banks 
safe by allowing them to diversify their 
investments. The idea was to let them set up 
branches anywhere and sell insurance, se- 
curities and mutual funds. That way bank 
profits would be insulated from losses on 
loans in any one state or sector. 

The House Banking Committee, headed 
by Henry Gonzalez, made a good plan better 
by adding decisive safeguards. They would 
require banks to bold large reserves, and 
force regulators to close failing banks before 
reserves dropped below specified targets. If 
these safeguards had existed in the 1980s. the 
savings and loan blowout, and taxpayer bail- 
out. would never have occurred. 

Then an ugly rivalry erupted. John Din- 
gdl’s House Energy and Commerce Com- 
mittee passed its own, directly contrary ver- 
sion. Purporting to protect insured deposits, 
the Dingdl bill would set up “fire walls” to 
separate normal bank activities from new 
powers that bank reform would confer. But 
that extra protection is unnecessary, and the 
fire walls would, as Mr. Dingdl surely under- 
stood, keep banks from competing against 
insurance and securities companies. 

How could two such opposite bills be 
reconciled? Unaccountably, the two chair- 
men met behind dosed doors — and adopt- 
ed Mr. Dmgdl's flawed proposal. In one 
stroke Mr. Gonzalez trashed much of his 


committee's brilliant work. The result is so 
offensive to genuine reform that President 
Bush is right to threaten a veto. 

Mr. DingelL the crusty Michigan Demo- 
crat, is the most visible but not the only 
impediment to the bank reform. House 
members are gun-shy of any proposal that 
hands banks new powers, especially since it 
was new ccmgressionaUy mandated powers 
that buried savings and loan institutions in 
such a monumental heap of bad debt Heed- 
less fear of a repetition leaves marry members 
leery of the R anking Committee bBL But 
even now, the Dingdl biD can be turned into 
effective reform with merely one addition 
and one subtraction. Here is how. 

The addition: Create a new layer of pro- 
tection for insured deposits at those few 
banks that choose to sell insurance and secu- 
rities. These large banks would be required to 
invest insured deposits only in truly safe 
assets, like government securities. Thai way. 
should these h anks fail funds would auto- 
matically be available to pay back depositors 
without tapping federal deposit insurance. 

The subtraction: With that protection, 
Mr. Dingell’s fire walls would serve no 
purpose and could be deleted, leaving 
banks that want to enter insurance and 
securities businesses free to do so without 
impossible impediment. And meanwhile, 
the great majority of banks with no such 
desire would be covered by the Banking 
Committee's sensible legislation. 

For House members who remember re- 
forms they approved in the 1980s, radical 
reform is scary. But bank reform, to be 
effective, must be radical because the bank- 
ing system needs support. That support will 
come sooner, from an intelligent reform law 
that makes banks less risky — or later, from 
taxpayers. Congress can yet give this twist- 
ed tale a last, wise turn. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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American higher education is far too 
sprawling and diverse to be led, or even 
typified, by one institution, so you could 
argue that it is not that big a deal when a 
new president takes office at Harvard Uni- 
versity. And yet if America has no Oxbridge 
academic establishment whose every move 
drips with significance for the direction of 
British academia as a whole, it does have 
places whose evolution serves as a k i n d of 
shorthand for the country's academic pre- 
occupations. Harvard’s changes in direc- 
tion have more often foDowed and codified 
the dominant trends in the American acad- 
emy than led that academy into new pas- 
tures. So the inauguration of NeQ Ruden- 
stine to replace Dock Bok as Harvard's 
president, and Mr. Rudenstme’s insistent 
sounding of such themes as “internal coher- 
ence" and “coordination,” make official a 
certain shift in psychology among the na- 
tion’s wildly expanded “multiversities.” 

The great two-decade explosion of 
fields, horizons, fund-raising goals and 
ambitions for university involvement in 
the world is giving way to a desire to make 
some sense out of the new pieces thus 
created — and the old ones, too. 

Mr. Rudenstme's predecessor was known 
for creating a new land of graduate school 
(the Kennedy School of Government) and 
for, like other presidents, turning the old- 
fashioned collegially run university gover- 
nance system into a business-style opera- 
tion with multiple vice presidents. Mr. 


Rudenstine on arrival made clear that a 
priority is to get past that highly decentral- 
ized and independent structure, to infuse the 
system familiarly referred to as “every mb on 
its own bottom" with more sense of inter- 
twined interests and mutual responsibility. 

In place of the collection of b rillian t 
bodies all going their own ways, the univer- 
sity is to have an overall pattern and sane 
general plan — a sort of echo of what, on a 
national scale, has been happening to the 
curriculum. Along those lines, Mr. Ruden- 
stine will also create at Harvard the aca- 
demic position of provost, which if it does 
not guarantee coherence at least suggests 
that someone is looking out for it. 

Part of this impulse to coherence among 
universities is ’90s retrenchment; pan is a 
serious attempt to respond to the increasing- 
ly bare-knuckled criticism that higher educa- 
tion has come in for in recent years. Univer- 
sities and colleges with fewer resources than 
Harvard’s to maw on have felt these urges 
earlier and more sharply. But one move by 
Mr. Rudenstine indicates that Harvard, too, 
is sensitive on this front Remarkably, he has 
said he will postpone a previously planned 
monster fund drive. S2 billion, for at least 
two years, because he wishes — no joke) — 
to think more carefully about what the mon- 
ey would be spent on. Thinking about money 
before raising it! If this trend catches on in 
academia and goes on from there, it could 
revolutionize the world 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 

Snpportmg Role In Madrid Moscow. By ac 

B in f nrmitiTaiion t 


One gets the impression that the president 
of the amorphous [Soviet] Union is badly 
needed by only one man, that is. his luckier 
colleague from Washington. In the course of 
all recent summits, along with discussion of 
routine problems, the Americans have done 
their utmost to strengthen the great-power 
image of the Soviet Union. The Yankees 
undoubtedly have been feeling awkward in 
the role of the only superpower. Washington 
is not unwilling to snare the responsibility 


responsibility 


with Moscow. By actively involving Moscow 
in the organization of the Middle East peace 
conference. the Yankees frankly sought to 
make use of what remained of the Kremlin's 
privileged contacts with radical Arab figures. 
Washington wanted to play one more time 
with the partner it knew. 

For Mr. Gorbachev, who has entirely lost 
the native political ground under his feet, 
meetings with Mr. Bush are an opportunity 
to show that he retains at least a few of his 
prerogatives. Will there be another summit? 

— Kuranty (Moscow). 
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S INGAPORE — The challenge now in 
Cambodia is to achieve faithful applica- 
tion of the peace agreements signed in Paris 
recently. It will not be easy. Cambodians have 
been at war since 1970 — among themselves 
and with a neighbor, Vietnam. Hundreds of 
thousands of Cambodians, perhaps more 
than a million, have (tied. There is much 
enmity and suspicion to overcome. 

Under the Paris accords, the four rival Cam- 
bodian factions have agreed io form a Supreme 
National Council with Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk as its president When it convenes in 
Phnom Penh this month, the council will try to 
reach decisions by consensus. If it fails, the 
views of Prince Sihanouk are to prevail 
A first uncertainty is whether the Supreme 
National Council will function effectively or 
fall apart when confronted with divisive issues. 
Will council members support free and fair 
elections, and will they abide by the outcome? 
Will the government in Phnom Penh under 
Prime Minister Hun Sen agree to let the United 
Nations control or supervise departments deal- 
ing with foreign affairs, national defense, fi- 
nance, public security and information? 

Will the four factions accurately report to 
the United Nations the total strengths of their 
forces, the forces' locations and the aims, 
ammunition and other equipment they pos- 
sess? Will they cooperate with the United 
Nations in regrouping and confining their 
forces, and in storing their weapons and am- . 
munition? Will they abide by the agreement 
to demobilize 70 percent of their armed 
forces? Finally, will they allow elections to be 
held without intimidation or coercion? 

I do not know the answers to these ques- 
tions, but I am cautiously optimistic for two 
reasons. First, I think that Prince Sihanouk will 
succeed in holding the council together during 
the transitionprocess. Second, with the disen- 
gagement of China, Vietnam, the Soviet Union 
ana the United Stales from the Gamhnriian 


By Tommy Koh 

conflict the Cambodians must know that this 
is the last chance to save their country. ' 

The Paris agreements impose responsibil- 
ities on the United Nations that are more 
complex, extensive and costly than for any 
previous UN mission. The UN Transitional 
Authority in Cambodia is no ordinary peace- 

Forthe UN mission to succeed, 
it must have adequate funds 
and sufficient personnel to 
cany out Us many tasks. The 
right person must be chosen as 
the secretary-generaTs special 
representative for Cambodia. 


keeping operation. It will have both military 
and-cmion components. It will have to stay in 
Cambodia for more than a war, and will 
probably cost about SI billion. Ia the past the 
United Nations has observed or supervised 
ejections; now it win have to organize than. 

Another unique feature is that UN authority 
will supervise or control some departments of 
the Phnom Penh government to ensure a neu- 
tral political environment in which free and 
fair elections can be held. The United Nations 
will be responsible for maintenance of law and 
order in Cambodia. It will have a supervisory 
role over the country's judicial process to check 
that laws are being enlaced fairly. 

On the military side, the United Nations 
will verify withdrawal of foreign forces and 
their non-return. It will supervise the cease- 


fire and be responsible for the aimed forces of 
the four factions until they are demobilized. 

The UN Center for Human Rights is pre- 
paring an education program for Cambodia, 
There will also be a mechanism to enable the 
transitional authority to monitor the human 
rights situation and investigate complaints. 
The authority is therefore a new landmark in 
the histoy of UN peacekeeping. 

For it to succeed, it must have adequate 
funds and sttfficient personnel to carry out its 
many tasks. The right person must be chosen 
as the UN secrmry-general's special represen- 
tative for Cambodia. There must be coopera- 
tion between the Supreme National Ccouncil 
and the transitional authority. 

When peace is restored, most of the 340.000 
Cambodian refugees and displaced persons 
living in camps along the Tnai-Cambodian 
border wQl want to return home. The office of 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees has 
been entrusted with the massive task of repatri- 
ating these Cambodians in conditions of digni- 
ty and safety. It is planning to build six recep- 
tion centers inside Cambodia, near plans 
where the returnees can be resettled. 

In the first year after their return and until 
the first successful harvest, the UNHCR will 
have to feed these settlers. It is estimated that 
about 66,000 tons of food will be required. It 
will also be necessary to find 150,000 hectares 
of rice land for die returnees to farm. 

Mines, which have been indiscriminately 
planted along the border with Thailand ana 
inside Cambodia, roust be cleared. 

There are three other potential problems. 
The first is the risk of a spontaneous mass 

dia after *Pnnce Sihanouk's return to Phnom 
Penh in November. It would cause chaos. 

The second is forced repatriation of people 
from the camps by the Khmer Rouge to areas 
inside Cambodia under their ooatrol. 

The third is money. The UNHCR has esti- 


mated that it will ne*d *33 10 curry ait. 

all goes according to plan, to Undpt 

Nations organic 8 ■? 

mt Assembly in law or cany ixsu. 

Aafi a constitution and was- -■ 
into the fhal National Assem bly-, 
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Cambodia's status as a soyen^indgrendcnt 


Cambodia’s status as a soveram ^^en^rri , 
and neutral stare, with a " ’! 

and with periodic elections based on tunvam ; 
toctoeSS a secretballoL The country wdl 
have an independent judiciary. _ - 

The Paris conference called for efforts to ... 
rehabilitate and reconstruct :■ 

has offered to host an mteraanonal - - 

to raise the money and resources to aduewthis 
objective. To rebuild itself, the new Cambodia . 

iassss.»A.d».fa 

it was a land of peace, comparative prospmty 
and national unity. Phnom Etnhwjs ! * ' 

dry Angkor WaL one of the world's cultural 
treasures, was an unforgettable experience.* . 
The Royal Cambodian BaSet pafoim« for us ... 
under afuB moon at Angkor. Cambodia tow 

has a chance to be at peace with itself aud its 

neighbor again, and to have a functioning = 
democracy and 3 prospering economy. 


The writer, a member of me om gtyw* . - 

tion to the recent Paris conference on- OrntbotBa, 
is a past ambassador to the Unaed Nanms and 

the United States. The views expressed here are 
his own and do not necessarily reflect those of. las 
government. He contributed this atmmentto the 
international Herald Tribune. 


Expect the Dealing in Madrid to Result in Arranged Marriages 


N EW YORK — Many observers, 
and even participants, are say- 
ing that the peace conference will 
soon collapse and fail because Jews 
and Arabs have-not been trans- 
formed by a new spirit of love. But 
peace cannot wait now or ever, for 
the coming of the Messiah. 

In the real world, after wars, na- 
tional enmities are settled onty when 
all other means have failed. By this 

in Madrid is condemn ed^ro^xeed^ 
The major actor, the United States, 
will not allow the conference to end in 
a series of blowups. In foreign affairs 
the United States is now a profoundly 
conservative power that wants stabil- 
ity in all the world’s hot spots. 

In the controversy over loan guar- 
antees to Israel, President George 
Bush and Secretary of State James 
Baker told Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir, in unmistakable terms, what 
Israel would lose in American aid if it 
did not show up in Madrid or if it 
walked out over matters of procedure. 

The United States has also applied 
hard, although less visible, pressure 
on the Palestinians. They have come 
to the conference because more than 
half of the land and nearly half of the 


By Arthur Hertzberg 


water in the West Bank is under Is- 
raeli controL They know, as the 
Americans keep telling them, that 
this is their last chance to stop the 
galloping annexation of the West 
Bank and Gaza. Some Arab factions 
may try terror, but the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization keeps being re- 
minded, not least by the United 
States, that it does not have the politi- 
cal power to obstruct a deal. 

Syria’s President Hafez Assad con- 
tinues to talk tough because his coun- 
try is a credible military power. But 
Syria's strength was the product of 
Soviet assistance, and now Mr. Assad 
cannot survive unless he makes peace 
with the United States, as he has been 
doing by reducing Ids presence in 
Lebanon and tty moving to the side of 
the angels in the hostage matter. 

Thus the three major actors who 
have been trying to redraw the Mid- 
dle East's map nave come to Madrid 
because the United States is calling 
an end to (heir activism. They could 
not have come if the major outlines of 
the Pax Americana had not already 
been explained to them. 

Never mind the declaration that 


America would be an honest broker 
tor face-to-face negotiations. Enough 
has already leaked from the prepara- 
tory negotiations so that, dearly, in- 
formal agreements already exist 
The baric outline of the American 
plan is the Camp David document of 
1978. There, in the Maryland hills, 
Menachem Begin, the first Likud 
prime minister, agreed to Palestinian 
autonomy, leaving open the ultimate 
disposition of the West Bank and 


Gaza. Today’s government and, mare 
important today’s Likud party re- 
main bound by that agreement 
' For the Palestinians a state is still 
their formal position. An autono- 
mous region m close relation with 
Jordan, and even with Israel, now 
seems more probable. Such issues as 
the future of the Palestinian refimees 
and the political role of the PLO 
cannot stand in the way of the imme- 
diate need to keep Israel from con- 
trolling the West Bank. 

Syria is looking forward to a com- 



promise on the Golan Heights. Isra- 
el might lease some of the heights ' 
from Syria after symbolically, re- 
turning sovereignty, and the United' 
States might put some troops in the 
area, with congressional approval,' 
to guarantee quiet. 

This outline leaves much to he 
negotiated, in particular the definU 
tion of autonomy in the West Bank 
and Gaza, and the physical bound-; 
aries of Palestinian autonomy — 
which vrill almost inevitably become . 
a map of a future Palestine. 

It is inconceivable that President ; 
Bush and Secretary Baker have , 
called this conference without^’ 
knowing that these are the 
points. One suspects that autbsgwr 
definitions, maps and dowry^zzp&v 
ises are in their briefcases. 1 

The Madrid conference is certainly - 
not a love match, but it is almost . 
beyond doubt leading to arranged 
marriages. Why else would sane men 
and women have come? 

The writer , a visiting professor at 
New York University, is a former 
president of the American Jewish 
Congress:' He contributed this com- . 
ment to The New York Times. 


Forty Years of Violence Have Brought the Palestinians Nothing 


M ADRID —The invisible, intrac- 
table power of the Middle East 
peace conference is time. The percep- 
tion, particularly among a number of 
Arab leaders, is that it has changed 
ride. That is the most important factor 
which has made possible the start of 
negotiations and the cautious opti- 
mism that participants are expressing. 

Always before, Arab authorities 
were convinced that time was on their 
side and that enough obduracy, eooogh 
patience would bring victory, even in 
the wake of stunning defeat. At Khar- 
toum six months after the 1967 war, 
which ended with Israel occupying the 
whole of mandated Palestine but pre- 
pared to return all newly conquered 
territory except reunited Jerusalem, 
Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser pro- 
claimed the Arab world's famous three 
no’s — no reconciliation, no recogni- 
tion, no negotiation. 

Now Arabs fear that time favors 
Israel, that there will be nothing left 


By Flora Lewis 


of Palestine to save if they ke^p wait- 
ing to amass the strength to seize it or 
for the rest of the world, essentially 
America, to deliver it 

Israel also feels strengthened by 
the ticking dock, although it has 
deeper, more complex worries about 
what unending confrontation is do- 
ing to its society and its future. For 
many years, the weightiest argument 
of Israeli doves against the hard-lin- 
ers has been demography, the danger 
that Palestinians with their high birth- 
rate would come to outnumber Jews 
within their headers. 

The immigration of Russian Jews, 
with the prospect that the newcomers 
may total a million, has brought new 
confidence for the medium term de- 
spite the tremendous problems of ab- 
sorption. More than one high Arab 
source told me there have bom indi- 
rect FLO contacts with Israel’s Arid 


Sharon, who offered the secret mes- 
sage that he will make peace. 

Prescient George Bosh and Secre- 
tary of State James Baker have found 
the way to use changed perception to 
advantage in bringing the enemies 
together. The technique they used in 
organizing and opening the confer- 
ence has proved brilliant, although 1 
admit I long doubted that it could 
produce more than a spectacle. They 
speak of the huge barriers of mistrust 
and the need for confidence building, 
but they have understood that the 
first step had to be building confi- 
dence in the United States, not as 
imposing arbiter but as "catalyst,” 
Mr. Bush’s preferred word. 

The Palestinian spokeswoman. Ha- 
nan Ashrawi, showed that they have 
found the right approach when she 
said appreciatively of Mr. Bush’s 
opening speech, “There were no sur- 


Americans Are Waking Up to Decline 
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W ASHINGTON — America 
woke up last week and discov- 
ered that it has been in a 15 -year 
decline. All over the country people 
were so shocked and surprised by 
the discovery that 37 percent of them 
started telling pollsters they would 
rather have some unknown Demo- 
crat for president than George Bush. 

This is a case of the Frog that will 
leap from a pot of boiling water into 
which it has been suddenly im- 
mersed, but let itself be parboiled if 
the lemperature is raised only grado- 
ally. For more than a decade, Ameri- 
cans have ignored not just warnings 
from economists and the occasional 
brave politician, but have even 
shrugged off what their own com- 
mon sense was telling them — that a 
day of reckoning was in the offing. 

Now, suddenly, they are alarmed. 
They shudder slightly as they enter 
an empty restaurant or pass by un- 
occupied buildings in what have 
been thought of as prosperous areas. 
They wince when they encounter a 
salesperson in some fancy emporium 
who makes an impromptu offer of 
20, 30, even 50 peirent off the price 
of some luxury item. 

But none of this is really new. 
Business failures hit record rates in 
the early '80s; beggars picking 
through trash cans nave become 
commonplace on city streets; banks 
and S&Ls have been folding mote or 
less noisily for several years. 

For years, a certain school of 
gloom-and-doomers has insisted 
that the middle class was headed for 
trouble. They noted that wages were 
receding to 1960s levels, that income 
distribution was starting to lode 


By Jodie T. Allen 

more like that of a banana republic. 
But those were unfashionable con- 
cerns in the post-malaise 1980s. 

Now, however, some things are so 
bad that even the economists have 
noticed. Take wages, for example: In 
1990. the average weekly wage for a 
production or nonsupervisoiy work- 
er bought 20 percent less than in 
1972, according to the 1991 Eco- 
nomic Report of the President. 

Extra workers helped most fam- 
ilies make up that dollar loss — 
although at the (uncounted) price of 
unshared family dinners and unas- 
sisted teenager homework. But even 
so, between 1973 and 1989 median 
household income outpaced infla- 
tion by a paltiy 5441. 

For a while in the late 70s and 
early '80s, we Americans fooled our- 
selves into thinking that a fat 10- 
peroent raise meant a real improve- 
ment in our standard of living, not 
just additional fuel for next year's 
round of price rises. When that got 
out of hand, the Federal Reserve 
clamped down on the money supply 
— - and put the economy into the 
deep 1982 recession. 

To keep the good times rolling, we 
put the wife and kids to weak, took 
out second mortgages on the inflated 
values of our homes and ran up big 


labs on our charge cards. 

And to supplement i 
borrowing, we gave our va 


the private 


tirians who boosted their paychecks 
by cutting taxes — floating govern- 
ment debt to pay for both the tax 
cuts and the military projects that 


brought jobs to lucky communities. 

There were some bothersome 
side effects. All the borrowing natu- 
rally pushed up interest rates. This 
drove the dollar sky-high, while 
American exporters lost markets to 
cheaper foreign goods. 

Avoidance behavior piled up 
other liabilities. The 1981 tax cuts, 
for example, seriously distorted in- 
vestment Accelerated depreciation 
and investment tax credits convert- 
ed the real estate industry into a 
giant welfare program, draining the 
Treasury and diverting capital from 
more productive investment. 

The 1986 tax act tightened up the 
rules, but it was loo late: The Ameri- 
can landscape is littered with see- 
through buildings whose only eco- 
nomic justification was the shelters 
they provided not for buanesses or 
families but for tax avddas. 

Political leaders are naturally 
tempted to dip into the same old 
wells — a few tax breaks for inves- 
tors and the average Joe, some 
spending on the unemployed. Some 
real estate moguls are looking to 
reopen the shelters that the 1986 tax 
bills dosed down. But building more 
buildings will not put tenants in 
them. Even traditional liberals know 
that America has exhausted the old 
borrow-and-spend remedies. 

Unfortunately, the only sure cure 
for what ails America is time wdl 
spent: time to save and invest the 
money needed to make domestic in- 
dustry more efficient, time to edu- 
cate workers better, time to rebuild 
the stock at social goods that Ameri- 
cans undervalued in recent years. 

77re Washington Pott. 


prises.” That provided reassurance. 

Of course, the context has changed 
drastically. The collapse of Soviet 
power and the loss of Moscow as Arab 
champion, the outcome of the Gulf 
war, failure of the intifada and pro- 
gressive destruction of the very fabric 
of Palestinian society under occupa- 
tion have demonstrated undeniably 
that waiting for the world to change 
again could mean waiting forever. 

The PLO chairman, Yasser Arafat, 
made that dear in Tunis last week, 
although his feisty manner and his joy 
and sarcasm have not changed. “There 
is a new world order under forma- 
tion,” he told me. u No doubt of it 
... Now America controls. America 
needs stability in its own interest, it 
needs a real, comprehensive, lasting, 
peaceful and just solution. Without 
justice, there is no stability.” 

He tidied off a long list of conflicts 
that have been settled or are an the 
way to solution as part of the new 
trend: Namibia, Smith Africa, Cam- 
bodia, Baltic independence, Afghani- 
stan, Western Sahara. He recognizes 
that he cannot buck the tide. 

Senior Arab officials elsewhere coo- 
finned this new sense of time running 
oul But one added another factor — 
age. It is true that the key Arab leaders 
have been on the scene for a long time. 
Westerners, accustomed to seeing pol- 
iticians come to power and move on, 
may foiget how much these people 
invest in their own personalities, their * 
identification of history with their own 
lives. They know they will not person- 
ally see another chance for a moment 
of truth if they naect this one. 

The men of decision behind the 
Madrid conference are a strange as- 
sortment, each with his own fears. 


calculations, preoccupations and de- 
vices for holding power. AD are skiHed . 
at manipulating the emotions of their 
foDowers, and all know how import a nt 
it has become to win sympathy fcxn 
American and worid opinion. 

But so far the Arab leaders have 
neglected a crucial aspect fra- effective 
negotiation, perhaps out of habit, per- 
haps —as some Arab journalists sty. 
includi ng Raghida Dergham - — cot of 
contempt for their own people. They 
have not conveyed their new ander-. 
standing of how the world is going and 
what may be expected to then publics. 
They are doing little to prepare accep- 
tance for the Idea of c om pr om i se p md 
the mixture of disappointment and 
relief it would bring. 

This is a serious ratting, not only in 
terms of dealing with radical resis- 
tance intent on torpedoing any ad- ~ 
vanoe toward peace but also in HaaHng 
with Israel. It is a mistake fra them to 
think that they improve their bargain' 
ing position by sounding tough and 
threatening. Mrs. Ashrawi knows that 
and states openly: “Forty years of 
violence have brought us nothing, We 
must seek a political solution.” 

It is evident now that Palestinian 
leaders know the maximum they can 
hope from negotiations is a tranatjon 
period of autonomy leading perhaps 
to a confederation with Jordan and.' 
some kind erf economic community ; 
with Israel AD they have to offer in . 
return is peace. They have yet to tdl - 
their people, however, that this is a gift 
whose highest reward is to die giyer.v 
But they are whispering it among, 
themselves, and that is the surprising-.-' 
cause for hope that this Hn*» at last a 
real “peace process” has begum 

« Flora Lewis. • " ' ' 


IN OUR PAGES; 100, 75 AJVD 50 YEARS AGO 
1891s Mine. Melba’s Suit t* 005 unties on the wwton 


PARIS — Mine. Melba, the prima- 
donna whose fame is well-known in 
London, Paris and St. Petersburg, six 
weeks ago filed apetition in the High 
Court of Britain for a judicial separa- 
tion from her husband, Mr. Arm- 
strong, on the ground of cruelty. Mr 
Armstrong, after due deliberation, 
filed a petition for divorce against his 
wife, who is now residing in Paris, 
and cites as the co-respondent the 
DucdOrleans, from whom he claims 
£20.000 damage. If Mme. Melba can 
prove her charges of cruelty the di- 
vorce proceedings fall through. 

1916: Channel Failure 

LONDON — Mr. Balfour, repl 


. — - — iwi, ju icgam- 

tug the recent German destroyer raid 
m the Chan nel said: “The intention 
of the Germans was certainly to dam- 
age our transport service in the Chan- 
nel a vital link of our communica- 


tions with our armies on the western* , 
front The attempt failed completely. '' 
The only transport struck was an 
empty passenger steamer, and s&t' ; 
could have beat saved if her captahr ■ 
had known that she could rentahr.-; 
afloat ax hours longer. Two Gerouut : . 
destroyers struck mines and rank*: 

1941: Undiplomatic Iff* 

ANKARA — (From our New Yo&f 
edition:] Mis. John ODonnd, 
of the British Naval Attache^ 

Mrs. Franz von Papen. .wtfe’ bf rife. 
German Ambassador, suddenly fbhirc * 
themselves face to face daring* Re- 
public Day ball. Each turned 
i mme diatel y , but dancers wfi 
jostled them together, and. 


■ ,ir .T ^icssiyQnni a-.iyr*^ 

ish official finally nifc- 

tangHng the women. Not'a.wqrf^M' 
spoken between the principals or! Kfc 
tween the Britons ami Gennan&^ho^ 
watched the incident. jj. - 
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By William Safire 


ehaaoS? ^ Ik. i WASHINGTON -ina serious, 
ala 19Q2 o-125»o 2? ' “••W-:Waw*d and moving speech at 
■ - a csajgJ^ Ityjpjfc : the opening of the Madrid conference. 


ksfift: aw \ presiSeni Cwmi Bush made the point 

of AaJjfc. i pttfldnch all progress depends: “Peace 

Co ti'^3 ' a V ' canno t helnroosed from the outside bv 

l! ^ vSSpBf * ' ibe.United States or anyone rise." He 
^irdnai ® J* io£> 1 meate* “This conference cannot im- 
pose asettidhemon the "' 

— *• js the verb 



l will deter- 

BHnBWesacceg of these tong talks. Inev- 
jtabb' an impasse win be reached; if Ar- 


thai is good. The West Bank and fia7a 
Palestinians are drinking in terms of 
finally accepting the autonomy they so 
tragically turned down at Camp David, 
and not blindly following exiles who 
dream of conquest of all Israel. 

To please tne Americans and court 
the media, both sides are pretending to 
be optimistic; curiously, this may eugen - 1 
der some real optimism. A depressing.' 
dip js sure to follow, but m time, at; 


’tecrci W ! Itaoty an impasse win be reached; it Ar- 

ider,' i^‘ The ccn^y jibs be&ve that the United States will 
nfeftj ■„ ■ S gjiai intervene to impose; direct, dictate 

recoPM-.^? 1 for pressure Israel to an— — ' - 

?sr b : the talks wBfafl. Why 


its arbitration. 
Arab mon- 




fflpppn. 


-anhod-ajiiqs, t 


stress Mr. Bush laid on the promise not 
to impose. but his recent action to delay 
loan guar antees - to help shelter the exo- 
dus of Soviet Jews gives his words a 

boflow ring. Why turn humanitarian aid 
into a weapon, if not to use it to try to 






is another side's 
while, as the Syrians 
threaten to stonn out unless Israel 

r s to turn over the Golan or a ban- 
its claim to the West Bank, Mr. 
Bush will be put to the test. 

If he directs Israel ro suspend new 
settlements, its lawful right, in return 
- ... t • .*, for .an end to illegal boycotting and 

t : - r . . r £,-°w <a? „ violent uprising, the conference will ul- 

timatriy faiL (The settlements will not 
determine the settlement.) But if he 
resists the pressure to pressure, and 
instead exhorts and ouexs creative 
_ t ideas —the talks may well succeed. 

Ilfyv^ ♦ ThbcOuW be the beginning of the end 

lTldlTl3ffCt of war in" the west end of the Middle 
^S»vi EasL The belligerents arc meeting face 
to face, which Arabs long refused to do; 
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Israel Needs the PW 

A LTHOUGH standing in the shad- 
ows. die PLO is dearly present at 
the conference in Madrid — and Israel, 
having fought bitterly Jo exdude it, will in 
the end beorfit from its bring there. 

The virtue of the PLO as a negotiating 
is hardly moraL It lies in the 
jirimac y bestowed by the quarter cen- 
tury in which it has been identified with 
the Palestinian struggle for a homeland. 
It is thi< legitimacy t£at enables the PLO 
to commit the 2 or 3 milli on refugees of 
the Arab-lsraeli wars wbo live outside 
Palestine's historical borders. Sooner or 
later, Israeli and Arab negotiatOTS must 
talk about the Palestinians living in exile. 
When they do, only the PLO will have the 
necessary authority to deal with die mat- 
ter. Thai is why Israel needs the PLO. 
— Milton Viarst. .amimaiting ■ 
in The Washington Post 


“territorial compromise. 

Not “land for peace.*" which is 
code phrase for “turn the West 
over to the PLO." By the mid-’ 
think we will see some form of 
sovereignty, or a canton mosaic, 
military security guaranteed by ] 
and both Arab and Jewish settlers f 
to choose Israeli or Jordanian citizen- 
ship; that is territorial compromise! to 
be matched by the acceptance of Pales- 
tinian Arabs as citizens in countries that 
now treat them as pariahs. 

This creative cohabitation will £ome 
about less because of brotherly lrive or 
American peacekeeping than because 
of fear of those citadels of haired, Iran 
and Iraq, at the heart of the two. recent 
wars in die Middle EasL 

Cairo and Riyadh know that Iranian 
fundamentalists are using oil wealth to 
buy nuclear technology from.' China, 
ana that Saddam Hussein ini Iraq is 
determined to make a comeback with 
nuclear-tipped rockets in hand. Syria 
may stay with the Arabs against Sad- 
dam. or abandon peacemaking with Is- 
rael to align itself again with the rearm- 
ing, oil-rich, radical I ranians 

The Egyptian and Saudi delegations 
in Madrid do not delude themselves 
that the threat to their nations and the 
rest of the Arab world comes from 
Israel; their enemies are in Tehran and 
Baghdad. Peace with a strong Israel 
might prove helpful one day. 

The Bush administration, rightly 
concerned about nuclear spread in the 
hotbeds of hatred, wants stability and 
power in the Mideast west end. Not for 
nothing did Defense Secretary Dick 
Cheney tell an Israeli general publicly 
last week that he “gave thanks for the 
bold arid dramatic action" that bad 
been taken some 10 years before, when 
Israel's air force took out the Iraqi 
nuclear reactor. That was a loo&de- 
layed expression of gratitude for' tal- 
ents that may be needed again. , 

More is happening in Madrid than 
meets the media eye. The trick for U.S. 
diplomacy is to let it happen, through 
temper tantrums and walkouts, without 
forced facilitation —without imposing a 
solution that would wreck the dynamic. 

The New York Times. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Settlement and Security; A Call to Remove the Doubts 


Many Israelis and American Jews, in- 
cluding the American Jewish Congress, 
have urged the government of Yitzhak 
Shamir to halt settlement activity in the 
territories during the current peace nego- 
tiations. After all. Prime Minister Sa- 
mir’s predecessor, Menachem Begin, did 
not find such a freeze inconsistent with 
Likud principles when he was engaged in 
peace negotiations with the Egyptians. 

It should be dor, however, that Israe- 
lis and American friends of Israel who 
advocate such a freeze do so not as an 
accommodation to Arab demands but as 
a matter of Israeli self-interest They be- 
lieve it would be ultimately damaging to 
IsraeTs democracy and to its security if it 
were to be in permanent control of a 
lame, irredentist Palestinian population. 

Israeli interest is something that only 
Israelis can define. Polls have recently 
found a majority saying they oppose 
holding on to all of the territories. But 
Arab countries have no basis for demand- 
ing a halt to settlement activity as loog as 
they refuse to state dearly ami uncondi- 
tionally their acceptance of Israel's Inti- 
macy »nd permanence in the regjan. Ibis 
they have so far refused to do. If it is the 
Arab view that even brad's right to exist 
is subject to negotiation, it is absurd to 
maintain that only the issue of settle- 
ments needs to be resolved in advance. 

Arab countries should harbor no illu- 
sions. All of us, so-called doves no less 
than so-called hawks, in Israel and in 
America, are united in the conviction 
that IsraeTs neighbors have neither the 
moral nor the political right to ask the 


Israeli people to incur ri£ks if Arab 
countries refuse to risk even acknow- 
ledging Israel's legitimacy^ 

If Arab countries seek:' confrontation 
with Israel in Madrid 4— over settle- 
ments in the territories, dr over the Go- 
lan — without having fufly put to rest 
where they stand with re&ud to Israel's 
very right to exist, all of bis, doves and 
hawks alike, will stand with Prime Min- 
ister Shamir in refusing to gamble with 
the lives of IsraeTs citizens. : Israel's secu- 
rity concerns are not contrived. They are 
all too real, especially in light of the 
continuing military buildup by Syria. 

Only if Arab countries remove the very 
real doubts that remain aboui. their inten- 
tions toward brad — by clearly recpgniz- 
its legitimacy and comrhitting them- 
to the goal of fonnaypeace treaties 
with it — will they have created the 



Only I 

can the Arab request tar a freeze m fur- 
ther settlement activity assume legitimacy 
and deserve an affirmative response. 

HJENRY SIEGMAN, 
Executive Director. 
American Jewish Congress. 

^ New York. 

Down With lKeiretsn 

In response to 1 the report “The Ties 
That Bind Japan Tnc . " (Oct 7): 

As the article says, Japan's keiretsu 
(corporate club) system does not have 
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The Choice: Mercy Killing 
Versus Merciless Machines 


Bv Ellen Goodman 
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clear regulations. Thus the firms avoid 
accusations of unfair business practices. 

The article also says that workers of 
a Sumitomo keiretsu company mostly 
drink beer brewed by a Sumitomo-affili- 
ated company, ana their Mitsubishi 
counterparts drink the beer of a Mitsu- 
bishi group brewer. That is true, for 
otherwise they could be regarded as trai- 
tors. The system keeps foreign compa- 
nies out and binds workers to their com- 
panies. Fierce corporate rivalries force 
employees to work harder and to remain 
late at work. sacrificing their family life. 

The collapse of keiretsu would be 
good not only for foreign companies but 
also for Japanese workers, wbo would 
thus have better private lives. 

IWAKAWA YASUH1SA. 

Chiba, Japan. 

The Silence of the Victims 

Regarding “The Dictatorship of Si- 
lence Has Crushed Vs Too Long " (Opin- 
ion, Oct. 181 by Mary Lee Settle: 

By keeping silent after bang raped. 
Mary Lee Settle protected not only the 
rapist's wife, who was her friend, and 
their snug social group, but also her 
rapist, thus perhaps encouraging him to 
continue his actions with other victims 
To maintain silence for fear of prurient 
scrutiny means protecting a criminal. If 
every woman spoke out against violent 
crime co mmitte d a g ainst her. these many 
thousands could surely bring about a 
drastic revision of social customs, laws 
and even how men view us. 

YOLANDE C. HOOGENHOUT. 

The Hague. 


S EATTLE — The way they talk of 
“slippery slopes" here, you would 
think it was winter in Colorado, not 
autumn in Washington. But on Nov. 5 
the citizens of this- state are going to 
decide whether to cut a new - path on an 
ethical mountainside, and it has many 
voters checking their footing. 

What is at stake is Initiative 1 19 or. as 
it is labeled. “Death With Dignity." It 
would allow doctors, for the first lime 
anywhere in America, to legally assist in 
the suicide or patients who have been 

MEANWHILE 

diagnosed with less than six months to 
live and have written requests to die. 

To some this elicits the humane im- 
age of Dr. Timothy Quill, the family 
doctor who prescribed pills to a dying 
patient and wrote about it eloquently 
in the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine. To others it conjures up Dr. Jack 
Kevorkian, the maverick pathologist 
who provided two more women with 
the means to die just last week. If. as 
Dr. Kevorkian says, he wants to pro- 
voke discussion oh “the right of people 
to decide their own destinies," that dis- 
cussion is well under way here. 

There is little mystery about how the 
“right to die" got bn the public agenda 
or on the ballou As Ralph Mero. Unitar- 
ian minister and director of the north- 
west Hemlock Society describes it: 
“We've reached a critical mass. There 
are enough families who have been 
touched by the prolonged, painful pro- 
cess of dying. It's resulted in the sense 
that, damn iu this is not righL” 

Many .Americans have come to see 
doctors as the handmaidens of a merci- 
less modern technology. It is fear — fear 
of dying, not fear of death — that has 
made “Final Exit." the how-io-die book, 
a national best-seller. It is this fearful 
search for an escape route that has led 
others to ask that doctors provide the 
terminally ill a humane escort. 

The ethical case for doctor-assisted- 
suicide. or aid in dying, rests on a belief 
in both autonomy and mercy: that peo- 
ple should be allowed to make their 
own decisions, and that we should ex- 
pect mercy from others, especially doc- 
tors. There two ideas are merged in one 
of the television ads in the words of a 
cancer patient: “1 have terminal can- 
cer. At the end, I want the choice to 
accept treatment, to refuse treatment, 
to die on my own terms." 

But the oise against aid in dying is 
also presented simply. What the pro-1 19 
groups calls aid in dying, the antis call 
“ killin g." In their ads it is not a patient 
who speaks in the name of humanity but 
a nurse: “1 am a hospice nurse. Initiative 
1 19 would let doctors kill my patients." 

Doctors themselves are about evenly 
divided on 1 19. a plan which, after all. 


gives patients the power of medical deci- 
sion-making. Many who oppose 1 19 be- 
lieve that doctors cannot serve as ethical 
double agents: one day for life, the next 
for death. Indeed, at an evening meeting 
of doctors here an oncologist said with- 
obvious dismay: “We are about to create ■ 
a public policy 1 that says physicians are 
to be the agents of death.” 

Medical "eihicisis are likely to make 
more subtle arguments. Some, like Tom 

McCormick at the University of Wash- 
ington. question the .American passion 
to control everything, even death. They 
worrv that the individual right to die will 
undercut the community responsibility 
to care for the sick. 

But essentially, the opponents of 1 19 
base their case on forecasts of icy condi- 
tions ahead, and slopes that are all slip- 
pery- What about Jack Kevorkian, they 
ask? None of his patients was "termi- 
nal." nor would nis action be legal 
under 1 19. Would, should mercy killing 
extend to them? What about Alz- 
heimer’s patients who present such 
tragic hard cases? Can voluntary eutha- 
nasia slip into involuntary? Will we put 
the dying under social pressure to 
chose an easy — for us — death? 

I see those patches of trouble, too. But 
it seems to me that we are already in 
motion. When we pul people on respira- 
tory machines we step onto one poien- 
tiafiy slippery slope, and when we lake 
them off. we step onto another. 

We often find our footing shaky. 
When we allow people to get off kidney 
dialysis treatment, when doctors use 
morphine to cut pain but also cm life, 
when family physicians provide pills in 
private and aid death in secret, when 
patients learn how to do “it" themselves, 
it is slippery all around. 

If the people of Washington vote for 
119 it will be because sometime they 
might want aid in dying for themselves. 
As one doctor who treats AIDS pa- 
tients said at the meeting of his peers: 
“I intend to vote for 119. not because 
I'm a doctor but because I'm a human 
being and 1 want to know that option 
exists for me.” So do 1. 

But this is not some reckless headlong 
schuss down a blind trail. Those who 
favor this initiative, with iu controls, are 
testing territory just a few yards ahead 
of where we are now. They are snow- 
plowing, moving with the speed of be- 
ginners. and keeping a sense of balance. 

The Boston Globe. 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “ Letters to the 
Editor” and contain the writer's sig- . 
nature, name and full address. Let- 
ters should be brief and or siifect to 
editing We cannot be responsible for 
the return of unsobdted mtmuscripts. 
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Most babies in Europe have a constant need for 
one of our many products - all-in-one nappies with 
such well-known brand names as Libero and 
Peaudouce. 

These nappies are manufactured by Moln- 
Iycke, the large international Hygiene business 
group within SCA. 

Molnlycke is also successful with its hygiene 
products in a number of other areas, such as 
feminine hygiene, incontinence care, and a variety 
of products for use in surgical operations and 
treatment of cuts and wounds. 

Seen overall, Molnlycke has evolved into 
one of Europe’s leading companies in the hygiene 
sector. 

One of the most important foundations for 
this progress is SCA’s growing forest resources 
coupled with our specialist knowledge about how 
to convert our raw materials into a wide range of 
useful products. 

SCA is the largest private forest owner in 
Europe, but is far from being a conventional forest 
company. The goal we always have in our sights is 
to manufacture products that are even closer to the 
customer in such areas as hygiene, packaging and 
graphic paper. In doing this, we pay the greatest 
possible attention to environmental impact 

Our policy is quite clear, to create products 
which satisfy customer demands for higher quality 
in the best possible way — regardless of at what 
time of life they come across our products. 

We’ll do everything to make sure that even 
the tiniest individual will remain our biggest 
customer. 



SCA 


The SCA Group conducts its activities through five business grottos. 
The consumer-oriented business groups are Hygiene {Mdintycke), with 
annual sales of SKr 12bn; Packaging. SKr 11 bn; and Graphic Paper, SKr 
7 bn. Raw material resources are managed by the business groups 
Forest and Timber, SKr 4bn, and Energy. SKr 1 bn. If you would like to 
know more about Molnlycke, please call +46 (311 67 80 00. If you have 
questions about the SCA Group, please call +46 (8) 665 09 09. 
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|China Admits Nuclear Assistance to Iran 

*But It Hotly Rejects Reports That It Is Helping Tehran Develop Weapons 
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!r •- By Nicholas D. Kristof 

I .Vfw }’«fr Times Service 

$*• 'BEIJING —China confirmed Thursday that 
H has a nuclear cooperation program with Iran, 
bui said the project was for peaceful purposes 
and dismissed as “utterly groundless reports 
that Beijing was helping the Iranian govern- 
ment develop nuclear weapons. 

Wu Jiamnin. the Foreign Ministry spokes- 
r m. said he had no details on the nuclear 
c: operation with Iran. However, he said that all 
.L-ch programs were subject to three principles: 
■:'.ev could be for peaceful purposes only, the 
facilities had to be open to international inspec- 
.ijn. and the recipient country could not trans- 
fir the technology to another nation without 
(I hiua’s permission. 

According to reports this week From the 
United States, American officials believe that 
trijing is helping Iran acquire certain nuclear 
equipment that could be used only for military 
purposes. China has an excellent relationship 
with Iran and sold it large quantities of weap- 
ons beginning in the 1980s. 

{Iran on Thursday described as “baseless" 
. sports that China was helping it develop nucle- 
ar weapon:, according to Reuters.l 

The reports come at an embarrassi ng time for 
i.fiina. just as it is trying to convince the world 
that it is willing to cooperate to reduce prolifer- 
..tion of nuclear and conventional weapons. In 
August, China announced that it would sign the 
rfudear Nonproliferation Treaty, which it bad 
previously opposed as an instrument of super- 
power hegemony. 

Mr. Wu said Thursday the treaty would be 
signed when legal procedures were completed. 
The National People's Congress completed a 
i.-ssion Wednesday without approving the trea- 
n and without giving a clear explanation for 


the delay. However, there have been hints that 
China will accede to the treaty around the end 
of the year. 

China's denial that il is assisting Iran with a 
nuclear weapons program is unlikely to be 
taken at face value by foreign governments. On 
other occasions — such as the sale of missiles to 
Saudi Arabia in 1988 and the sale of heavy 
water used in nuclear plants to India several 
years before that — Chinese officials flatly 
denied the transfers, even though Western dip- 
lomats had proof that they had taken place. 
Beijing later publicly acknowledged the missile 
sale. 

.Aside from the reported assistance given to 
Iran, there are strong suspicions that China has 
helped incipient nuclear weapons programs in 
at least three other countries: the sale of Lhe 
heavy water to India, long-term technical assis- 
tance given to Pakistan's nuclear program, and 
cooperation in building a nuclear reactor in 
Algeria. 

China insists that its help is solely for peace- 
ful purposes. Some foreign specialists believe 
that, while China may be willing to help some 
friendly governments with projects that appear 
to have military implications, the assistance is 
limited and falls well short of transferring all 
that would be necessary to build a nuclear 
bomb. 

■ U.S. Knew About Aid 

R. Jeffrey Smilh of The Washington Posi 
reported earlier from Washington: 

The Bush administration knew from intelli- 
gence reports that China was helping Iran de- 
velop nuclear weapons at a time when senior 
State Department officials assured Congress to 
the contrary, according to a well-placed U-S. 
official. 

The reports provided by the U.S. intelligence 


community included a description of equip- 
ment that China had fumisned to Iraq for use 
in building a nuclear bomb.' the official said. 

While declining to provide details, the offi- 
cial said that reports of the growing Chinese- 
Iranian nuclear connection had been circulated 
among policymakers for several years. 

The question of when the administration 
knew of the connection arose a/ter a senior 
official acknowledged publicly for the first time 
this week that die U.S. government is now 
concerned that China has assisted Iran’s nucle- 
ar program. 

“We believe there is some form of nuclear 
cooperation between China and Iran.’* Assis- 
tant Secretary of Slate Richard H. Solomon 
told a Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee 
Wednesday, adding' that the matter was “some- 
thing that we have talked to the Chinese about 
and will pursue." /• ■ 

His disclosure followed a story in The Wash- 
ington Post citing unnamed U.S. officials as 
saying that Iran is aggressively seeking to devel- 
op a nuclear weapon and that China has pro- 
vided it with equipment capable of making 
some fissile material for such a weapon.! 

Democratic senators recalled that as recently ' 
as June, when Congress was debating a Contro- 
versial proposal by President George Bush to 
renew China's most-favored-nation tracing sta- 
tus, two Slate Depanmem officials gawc assur- 
ances that China was not helping Iran’s nuclear 
program. The two officials were Deputy Secre- 
tary of State Lawrence S. Eagleburgd-r and J. 
Stapleton Roy, then U.S. ambassador-desig- 
nate to China. [ 

A U.S. official familiar with the issue said 
U.S. intelligence had reported to admuiistra- 
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Mikhail S. Gorbachev as Francois Mitterrand made a pointed gesture daring a joint press conference in Sonstoos, France:.'.' 

NATO Agrees to ah East Europe Forum 


Joseph Papp, a Force in N, Y. Theater, Dies at 7 


By Mervyn Rothstein 

New York Times Servke 

NEW YORK — Joseph Papp, 
70. director of the Now York 
Shakespeare Festival and one of 
the most influential producers in 
the history of the American theater, 
died Thursday of cancer. 

Mr. Papp rose from a childhood 
in the slums of Brooklyn to found 
the New York Shakespeare Festi- 
val, through which he presented 
free Shakespeare in Central Park 
ior more than three decades. 

In the 1960ft, betook over the old 
As tor Library and turned it into the 
Public Theater, a huge six-theater 
complex in which he presented and 
championed the work of many 
young playwrights, including Da- 
vid Rabe, Ed Bullins, Miguel Pine- 
ro, Michael Weller and John 
Guare. 

The Public was also the birth- 
place of two landmark American 
musicals, “Hair” and “A Chorus 
Line," the longest-running show in 
Broadway history. Mr. Papp also 
helped build the careers of many 


actors, among them James Earl 
Jones, Meryl Streep and Kevin 
Kline. 

To many in the theater world, 
Mr. Papp was a monumental fig- 
ure. Indeed. Bernard Jacobs, presi- 
dent of the Sbubert Organization, 
Broadway's biggest theater owner, 
said in 1977 that “Joe Papp is the 
most important force in the Eng- 
lish-speaking theater today.” 

Mr. Papp took Shakespeare to 
the schools and to the city streets, 
and he exercised a profound influ- 
ence in bringing to the attention of 
the public the work of many impor- 
tant black, Hispanic and Asian- 
American playwrights and actors. 

He had many successes. Three 
plays he produced won Pulitzer 
Prizes — Charles Gordone’s “No 
Place to Be Somebody," Jason 
Miller’s “That Championship Sea- 
son” and “A Chorus Line." His 
plays also garnered more than 20 
Tony Awards. 

His production of “A Chorus 
line," which was directed by Mi- 
chad Bennett and won a Tony for 


best musical cost £1,145,000 to 
take to Broadway, and grossed al- 
most SI 50 million for his New 
York Shakespeare Festival It ran 
from 1975 until April 28, 1990, a 
total of 6.137 performances. 

“A Chorus Line” was a prime 
example of a practice that Mr. 
Papp engaged in often and well 
one in which he was a pioneer: 
moving a play to Broadway from 
Off Broadway. 

In 1972, he achieved perhap his 
greatest success with transferred 
works, winning both major Tony 
Awards: best play, for David 
Robe's harrowing tale of a Vietnam 
War veteran, “Sticks and Bones,” 
and best musical, for a tuneful ver- 
sion of Shaftspeare’s “Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona,” which starred 
Raul Julia and which began in Cen- 
tral Park, lhe next war, his pro- 
duction of “That Championship 
Season” won the Tony tor best 

play- 

But Mr. Papp also had many 
failures, and many detractors. He 
was an outspoken public figure, 


le two officials were Deputy Secre- nn , J he . . .. 

s Lawrence S. Eaglebure^r and J. BRUSSELS — The NATO allies, including 

ay, then U.S. ambassadlor-desig- France, have agreed to create a special forum 
^ [ for East European nations but are still at odds 

Tidal fanrihar with the iss'ue said over ils 031116 30(1 other details, diplomats said 
U.S. intelligence had reported to admuiistra- Thursday, 
tion officials before last June about other Chi- President George Bush and other leaders of 
nese- Iranian cooperation in the nuclear weap- the 16- nation North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
ons field. \ tion will endorse the decision at a summit 

{ meeting next week in Rome as part of efforts to 
J strengthen ties with their former adversaries. 

„ i France, which has been reluctant to expand 

Tk* NATO's links with those nations, has agreed in. 
I JJlt/o dir 4 |Lr principle on some type of security forum, diplo- 

I mats said. 

hie c« ««««,** «»«. A senior diplomat, who spoke on condition 

"‘P’ m - of anonymity: said that lha idea lhat the 16 
lended lo bediplomanc. nations “should intensify the level of coopera- 

■ l re ^.T‘ ,b ^fe Cm ; tion- and have meetings with the Ewt Europe- 
tes who did not like, or whoj did not ^ ^ ^ ^ ag^ Ln the 

review, his plays. He was jassafled ^ 3 ^" 

ontheone handas tooavarit-gardc, « Eveiybody ag^ on Lhe new step," said 
and on the other as too ifommer- Mother diplomat, also demanding anonymity. 
aa r . , . , . . _ 1 The allies intend to ask the Soviet Union and 

Perhaps his biggest faflnrcs was at olher ^ons in Eastern Europe to take 

I tnnnln whnw . , ... . 5 .- - 


and his statements were rarely in- 
tended to be diplomatic. » 

He reserved many barbs {for crit- 


on the one hand as too aw 
and on the other as too 
rial. 


t-garde, 


Lincoln Center, whose theater 3t 
company he ran from 1973 to J977. 

Many of his productions there 'were 
greeted with hostility or boredom, 
and after four seasons he suddenly — — 
derided to give up the job, raying 
that theater at Lincoln Center T| 
could never be successful no mat4 II 
ter who was in charge. \, ft 

In May 1990, seeking to attract i 
new audiences and to infuse what .‘Y 
he termed “fresh creative blood," \ 

Mr. Papp made major changes in j 
his theater’s artistic structure. j 
He named JoAnne Akalaitis as / W, 
his artistic associate and gave her ling 
what he said was basic decision- I chan 
making autonomy. She was viewed / 1* 3 ™ 


part in the new 


council, probably inviting their 
■s to attend the first meeting in 


ministers to attend 
cember in Brussels. 


In addition to the Soviet Union, invitations 
would be extended lo Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary, Romani i'l Bulgaria, Lithuania, Lat- 
via and Estonia. ) 

. The aim of the special council would be to 
provide a forum for ^he East European nations 
to discuss their security concerns with Western 
allies. But it would 'not meet demands from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary for 
promises of protectioln if their countries were 
attacked by outside aggressors. 

The new council would, though, be an impor- 
tant step in making formal the casual ties to 
Eastern Europe that che NATO leaders out- 
lined at a summit meeting last year in London. 

The final shape of the forum was still unclear, 
diplomats emphasized. They said the allies were 
undecided over what the new body should be 
called, how often it should meet, what it should 
do and whether it should be open to others in 
Eastern Europe. 

The United States and Germany proposed 
naming it the North Atlantic Cooperation 
Council But some wony that il sounds too 
much like the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe, a 38-nation grouping link- 
ing North America with the Soviet Union and 
all other European nations. 


Walesa to Remove Architect of Change 


by many in the theater world as Mr. j 
Papp’s heir apparent j 




V By Blaine Harden 

j and Mary Battiata 

I Washington Post Service 

j WARSAW— President Lech Walesa, bend- 
ing to voter displeasure- over free- market 
| change, said Thursday that he would probably 
name a new finance minister and “reorient” 
changes to protect those victimized by econom- 
ic upheaval 

. After 50 years of communism “these people' 
can’t.be left alone," Mr. Walesa said. TThe 
problem is really large here, add people are cot 
^prepared to solve it on their own." 

\ Mr. Walesa suggested that he would replace 
Finance Minister Leszek Balccrowicz, who for 
tvVo years has led Poland’s “shock therapy” 
nuVrch toward capitalism and won the confi- 
dence of Western financial institutions. 

“we need another Balccrowicz,” Mr. Walesa 
said,\\“who would walk imon the ruins left by 
the fi^st Balccrowicz ana adapt it to the new 
reality.^* He said be might have the finance 
minis te,Vhead the Polish central bank. 

“I see jthis second Balcerowicz as a group of 
500 people, who would march and gather the 
unemploy'fed and repair the factories and would . 
concentrate aD power and means to reorient the 
Polish economy." Mr. Walesa said. 


fit the wake of a parliamentary election that 
produced no dear winner and gave strong sup- 
port to former Communists, Mr. Walesa has 
been scr ambling to find a new prime minister 
and put together a new government. 

He said Thursday that any new government 
must stick to “democracy, free market and 
private property.” But he said it also must 
address the concerns of adisdnsioned elector- 
ate that on Sunday failed to give any party more 
than 13 percent of its support; 

Earlier this wed: Mr. Walesa proposed that 
he become prime minister, as well as president, 
tn a government that could indnde former 
Communists and would rule for two years. But 
he made it clear Thursday that he would rather 
find.a prime minister who thinks as he does and 
through whom he could control economic poli- 
cy. 

Mr. Walesa was dected president a year ago. 
But his position, while empowering him to 
appoint a prime minister and dissolve parlia- 
ment, does not give him authority to direct the 
day-to-day operations of the government. 

“There must be a strong executive, similar to 
the American or French system," said Mr. 
Walesa. “The difficulties of Polish reform make 
this necessary.” 


He compared Poland’s need for derisive, 
even “dictatorlike,” leadership on ccononm: 
matters to a siiaiter situation in the Russian 
Republic, where President Boris N. Ydtantins 
week also proposed himsdf as prime minis ter. 

“This is my proposal and Yeltsin’s,” he sakt 
“Democracy as regards elections and selection 
of people and programs, but then dictatorlike 
decisiveness in carrying ihem out 
“There’s no place for democracy when you 
are driving a bus. Imagine being in a bus where 
everyone is wanting to grab the steering wheel. 
The first tree wfl] finish you off.” 

Mr. Walesa acknowledged that Poland’s faD- 
ure this week to come up witfia working prior- 
ity bore a resemblance to die breakdown of 
parliamentary government here in the 1920s. 
Then, the government was paralyzed by infight- 
ing among 31 political parties. ThkrStrfeo&te 
was shattered b^a 1926 mffitaiy camp led by 
Marshal JozeT KlsudskL •; . 

“I think I learned a lesson from the PfisbdskF 
period," Mr. Walesa said, adding that he wfas 
“in a position" to make parliament work-irae 
democratically. '■ 'Y 'Y 

“But I think the target is the same. Jt’*k 
question of getting control over ana^yr^ 
also the lack of power to carry things out":' • 


Croats Cheer as Their Leader Brings 
Relief Flotilla Safely to Dubrovnik 


j The Associated Press 

DUBROVNIK. Yugoslavia — A flotilla carrying 
Croatian officials and humanitarian aid arrived here 
Thursday to the cheers of residents tested by a month- 
old siege by Serbian -dominated federal forces. 

The ) battle for Dubrovnik has become a major 
symbol of Croatia’s struggle to secede from Serbian- 
dominated Yugoslavia. 

Thousands of residents, many with tears in their 
eyes, sang the Croatian national anthem as they greet- 
ed the Sja^ija ferry that headed the 29-boat flotilla, 
delayed one day by a federal navy search, high seas 
and sporadic gunfire. 

About 85u people joined the flotilla — the first to 
bring returning residents since the siege began a 
month agp. The boats also brought fruit, milk and 
other basics for the estimated 50,000 residents who 
have been without electricity and short of food and 
drinking water. 

Gathered about a mile from a hill controlled by 
federal atmy troops, the crowd shouted. “Stipe. 
Stipe!" for ^tipe Mesic, the Croat who beads Yugosla- 
via's incapacitated eight-man federal presidency. 

“This is, a small step. We had to come here and show 
that we aye all one body, one Croatia,” Mr. Meric told 
the cheering crowd from the top of the feny's 
gangplapk. 


The success of Mr. Meric in negotiating with the 
military for safe passage through the naval blockade 
was a huge morale booster for Croats, embroiled in an 
undeclared war with the Serb-backed federal army 
and Serb insurgents. It began after Croatia declared 
independence June 25. 

Tne-city, normally a tourist center, has become a 
symbolic prize in the Croatian war. Its fall to the army 
would strike be a heavy psychological blow for 
Croatia. 

"It is a symbolic trip." Mr. Mesic said, “but it is also 
a concentration of good energy for the people of 
Dubrovnik and the people of Croatia.” 

So far boats have only been allowed through the 
blockade in small numbers, to bring aid or pick up 
refugees fleeing the city. 

The offensive against Dubrovnik began Ocl 1, but 
the army has not yet moved to enter the walled city. 

As people in Dubrovnik celebrated, fighting contin- 
ued elsewhere in Croatia, with attacks on the besieged 
Danube city of Vukovar and overnight fighting in 
Kariovac, Croatian defense officials said. 

Croatia claims that 5.000 people have been JdlJed 
and hundreds of thousands have fled or lost their 
homes in the war, which pits militant members of 
Croatia's Serb minority and (he Serb-dominated fed- 
eral array against Croatian forces. 


Zambia Votes in Test for Kaunda 


The Associated Press 

LUSAKA, Zambia — Zambians 
streamed peacefully to the polls 
Thursday for their first multiparty 
elections in 18 years. 

■; President Kenneth Kaunda, the 
' 67 -year-old founding father of the 
nation, was faring an electoral 
challenge for the first time. 

'Both he and the apposition lead- 
er, \ Frederick Chiluba, who heads 
the v , Movement Tor. Multiparty De- 
mocracy. predicted victory as they 
cos! their ballots.! : 


THE WT2 HOTEL PARIS, 
sadly ivgrco to aotmunce that 

David {CAMPBELL. 
RECEPTION MANAGER. 

tossed away lhe mgJit of Saturday, 
October 2Mh 1 991. 


Mr. Kaunda led the former Brit- 
ish colony to independence in 1964 
and imposed a one-party state 1 1 
years later. Mr. Chiluba. 46. a pop- 
ular trade union leader and former 
political detainee, has harshly criti- 
cized Mr. Kaunda's socialist poli- 
cies. 

First results in the election are 
expected Friday, with final results 
expected during the weekend. 

The police said voting was pro- 
-ceeding peacefully. But many small 
drop owners ciosed and barricaded 
their businesses, fearing looting 
when polls closed. Some expatri- 
ates sent families back to their 
home countries, diplomats report- 
ed, and some people were hoarding 
food and bottled water. 

Mr. Kaunda wanted before the 
polling that “taw enforcement 
agencies will work and deal with 
wrongdoers." 

Also being contested, by 330 


candidates from six parties, were 
150 seats in the parliament, which 
has been a rubber-stamp legislature 
under Mr. Kaunda. 

But only Mr. Kaunda's ruling 
United National Independence 
Party, headed by older leftist politi- 
cnans. and Mr. Chiluba ’s more 
youthful party mounted serious 
campaigns. Other parties and 21 
independents contested only a few 
seals. 

More than 2.000 local and For- 
eign observers are monitoring the 
election i n this counuy of 8 million. 

Mr. C^uba asserts that Mr. 
Aaunda s policies have "de- 

S?8bS U "‘ i,a,0rei8n 

Mr. Kaunda blames external 
forces such as soaring oil prices and 
railing income for copper, which 
produces four-fifths of Zambia's 
export income. 


Some want the council to hold frequent, 
regular meetings with foreign ministers and 
ambassadors of those nations, but others are 
less enthusiastic. 

President Mikhail S. Gorbachev of the Soviet 
Union said Thursday that NATO must trans- 
form itself into a more political less miiiiaiy 
organization to reflect the changes tn Easton 
Europe. •• 

Mr. Gorbachev made the comments at ajoini 
news conference at the dose of an overmgfaf 
visit at the country home of the French presi- 
dent, Francois Mitterrand, in Latche in south- 
western France. He flew to France after open- 
ing the Middle East peace conference - in 
Madrid with Mr. Bush. 

The Soviet leader said that the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization “is now called upon .lo 
transform itself, therefore to lose a bit of its 
military aspect in favor of its political aspect 
even if the time for ^ elimination has not 
arrived." " 

“We must transcend old habits because ttac 
is no longer the threat of war,” he said. .“Has 
organization must be freed of the vestiges of old 
military doctrines.” . . 


The Tone i 
For Major 

Reuters 

LONDON — The Conservative 
government, tr ailing m the polls 
with a general election only months 
away, on Thursday used a speech | 
by Queen Elizabeth n to. RuBr-- 
ment to promise a more caringso- 
ciety with better public services. • 

Opening the annual parliamen- 
tary session, the speech was deliv- 
ered by the queen from a thronein 
the House of Lords and was the 
first in which Prime Minister John 
Major could set his own stamp on a 
legislative session after taking over 
from Margaret Thatcher last au- 
tumn. ' ' ■ . 

While promising xo pursue the 
financial controls that have , re- 
duced inflation, Mr. Major stressed 
the need to improve Bn tain’s run- 
down public servk^ “My govern- 
ment attach the highest priority” to 
the project, said the queen. ' 

Mr. Major’s program .main- 
tained the emphasis cm free-markfl ; 
policies, competition and privatira^ 
tion of state-run enterprises that - 
characterized Mrs. Thatcher's 
cies. But Mr. Major also promised 
laws to increase the control and 
supervision of already privatized 
companies, many of which .- have 
been accused of profiteering or mo- 
nopolistic practices, and lavf* 
meant to inject efficiency and ac- 
countability into public services. . 

Some observers questioned 
whether the promises would attract 
an electorate burdened by 'pfO' . 
longed economic recession, ana ris- 
ing unemployments ‘The program 
on offer today, while dembnsttSF 1 
ing that the governmerit retaios 
energy, is hardly one, likely to • 
the minion polls swinging back in 
the Conservatives 1 favor.” saidTbf . 
Times newspaper. . . ; . 
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You’ve tried everything. Sticks. Bones. Balls. Sausa- 
ges. You even kidnapped the neighbour’s cat. But the ^ 
dog refuses to come out. ^ 

It started when you brought your Primera home. «i 
He ran up to its beautiful shape the minute you drove up. 
Then you opened the wide tailgate. Immediately he jumped 
and made himself completely at home. He sniffed at the stain 
resistant carpet of the huge luggage compartment. 


After you folded down one of the separate rear 
^ seats, he visited the passenger area. While you slipped 
P into the complete and ergonomically designed cockpit. 

■ You started the two-litre 16-valve engine and watched 
your dog’s tail start wagging. He snuggled into every seat. You 



• •fWO'A' 1 ' •!' I . .... . ... ......... W+, ,./.•+ | 



hadn’t seen him this relaxed in years. 

In the end he settled in the back where, thanks to 
the unique rear suspension, the floor is completely flat. 

Its been all afternoon. And you still haven’r gotten 
him out. Maybe it’s time to try the postman. 


NISSAN 


Primera Wagon. 

The best friend of the family. 



MoJi'i »hnwu Sunnii Wacon. SpucificaiKuiK nwv varv in ciwy iruumry. 
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Senate Approves 
Civil Rights Bill 


Wus/uaghwj P on Service 

WASHINGTON — The Senate 
has resoundingly approved a com- 
promise civil rights bQL 

The action virtually assures that 
the once bilieriy contested bill 
which drew repeated veto threats 
from President George Bush and 
ignited a national debate over job 
quotas. «ili be enacted and signed 
into law in a matter of days. 

The Senate approved the legisla- 
tion on Wednesday by a vote of 93 
to 5. It now goes to the House or 
Representatives, where approval is 
expected as early as Tuesday. 

The bill would nullify or modify 
a number of recent Supreme Court 
rulings that made it more difficult 
fer workers to win anti-discrimina- 
tion suits. It would also give victims 
of sexual discrimination the right 
to sue Tor limited damages. 

The other key provision would 
give victims of sex, religious and 
other forms of aoorarial discrimi- 
nation the right to collect compen- 
satory and punitive damages, 
which' blacks are already able to 
claim under a Reconstruction-era 
law that only covered racial bias. 

■ Recent Cases Overturned 

Rulh Marcus of The Washington 
Post reported from Washington: 

Lost in the politically charged 
“quota” rhetoric over the bill is this 
remarkable fact: The measure 
overturns, in whole or in part, sev- 
en cases decided by the Supreme 
Court in the last two years. 

In that period, the conservative 


court abandoned its once expan- 
sive approach to interpreting aril 
rights laws and insisted —as it did 
in other areas of the law — on 
sticking more closely to the literal 
language of the statutes. 

Supporters of the restrictive 
reading had said the court was fi- 
nally doing its job the right way, 
interpreting the law rather than 
making it. 

A focus of debate over the last 
iwoyears has been on Wards Cove 
Packing Co. v. Atonio, one of the 
many civil rights cases decided by 
the court in 1989. The Wards Cove 
decision made it harder for workers 
to challenge employment rules or 
practices that on their face seem 
fair but that operate to discrimi- 
nate against minorities and women. 

That case was one of the seven 
overturned by the crvil rights bill. 

In another of those cases, decid- 
ed last Lem the Supreme Court 
had ruled that U.S. citizens work- 
ing in foreign countries for Ameri- 
can companies were not protected 
by a federal law that prohibits bias 
against women and minorities. 

Another case. Pauerson v. 
McLean Credit Union, had dra- 
matically narrowed the coverage of 
a key rights statute, causing the 
dismissal or more than 200 claims. 
Another, Martin v. Wilks, bad al- 
lowed third parties — such as white 
males — to challenge discrimina- 
tion settlements years after the 
original parties in a dispute entered 
into them, making it harder, rights 
lawyers said, to resolve claims. 
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The Anodnd Pirns 


UNDER CONTROL — Fere fighters in Detroit hosing down one 
of the Mazes that broke out during the city’s animal DeriTs Night 
pre-HaUoween spree. Some 35,000 volunteers tinned out to con- 
trol the damage. Two persons were arrested on arson charges. 


In This Race, a Republican Is Slipping 

PemsfhaniaConl^hBdiixdierforDmacnUbTol^hfarVw^^^ 


* ~ j ' - ■ Pennsylvania has 330,000. 

Bv Dale Russakoff Pennsylvania electorate reflected con^aan issue to more 

iSmm Pos, Semce “this negative mood in the country cans, and the last 

phtt AnFf PHI A What be- that things are on the wrong track, shot back. Cornplexi ideniial nominee. Michael S. Duka- 

refuge of a Washington insider who w ^ in 3 percrat^ 

BEk Thornburgh, theTrmer UA with It evert though Mr. warns rf . points 0 f beating Mr. Bush here m 

Sa^'TdtSgovcmor. 'tul interviews 

Robert P. Casey, appointed Mr. been slow to grasp bfc Woffords ^ m dicaie that soto-; 

ford for one of Pennsylvania's seats Wofford to the Senate after the appeal particularly on larger may be helping Mr. 

».bk» 


The outcome of a special election crash in April Mr. Wofford had 
between Mr. Thornburgh, who left been Pennsylvania s labor and m- 
President George Bush’s cabinet 

feeling confident he would win the Mr- Wofford told a cheering 
sealmid Mr. Wofford, a Democrat crowd of steelworkers, mine work- 
who has never run for public office, JjS. teachets and pensioners in 
is being viewed as a possible test for blue-collar Washmgton County 
the Democrats' chances in the na- last weekend: “While walking the 
tional election next year. of power in Washington, 

Mr. Wofford, 65, appears to ^Thornburgh has found ume 
have captured the mtagwation of £ ® r a P 2 ^ *■“* for 

this recession-weary slate — and officials, but he won t wont to 
the national Democratic Party - bring national hralth insurance to 
with a populist crusade to “take thousands of families who can tar- 

- " " m fiMvl tn poa -4 nniM TnPUTf* 


Instead, they originally ■ wcuw ^‘fr^o bnng Democrats-,;* 
largely on Mr. ‘ITioniMgh is record ™ ^ sta 8 te reeling from 

as a- two-term goveroor who left home i the loss of ■ ■ 

office with high approval ratings. S?S^m!SS™ie tobs in the ' 
One ad shows 


irnburghsay- 


IVU. wyuyiu IVHU a . „ , ...JVj ’ 

crowd of steelworkers, mine work- mg: “Some folks have asked me 
ere. teachers and pensioners in why I m running for the U.5. bra- 


blue-collar Washington County 
last weekend; “While walking the 
corridors of power in Washington, 
Dick Thomburgh has found time 
to lobby for a pay raise for federal 
officials, but he won't work to 


care of our own.” 

He says he is for national health 
insurance and federal aid to the 
middle class and against a self-sat- 
isfied Washington establishment 
that does not share these concerns. 
Mr. Thornburgh, he said, typifies 
the "mess'' in Washington as the 
attorney general and head of Mr. 
Bush’s Domestic Policy Council. 

In -the process, the race to finish 
the term of the late Republican 
Senator John Heinz has turned into 
a referendum on Washington and 
the administration's domestic pri- 
orities^ well as a testing ground 
for 1992 campaign themes. 

A Thornburgh pollster, Fred 
Sleeper, said a sizable pan of the 


ford to see a doctor when they're 
sick.” 

Operatives of both parties said 
Mr. Wofford's campaign had the 
more effective message, promising 
a gutsy fight for working people 
against the Washington power 
structure, while slamming Mr. 
Thornburgh His points of vulnera- 
bility seem to include his tenure at 
the Justice Department, as well as 
the record of his former employer. 
President George Bush: support 
for a capital gains tax cut, veto of 
the extended unemployment bene- 
fits, opposition to national health 
insurance and more. 

When Mr. Thornburgh warned 
that national health care is too 


ate. It's simple. I love this state. 
And, 1 think there is more we can 
do." 

"There was no message, no vi- 
sion of what Pennsylvanians need 

other than. Trn here. I’m back, 
vote for me,’ ” said G. Terry Ma- 
donna, a political scientist at Mil- 
lersville State University. 

Touting the state's strong eco- 
nomic performance in his second 
term, Mr. Thornburgh insists that 
be is the legitimate carrier of the 
middle-class banner and says he is 
better-qualified than Mr. Wofford 
to create jobs. 

“My opponent has said nothing 
about creating jobs and I think 
that's the difference between us." 
he said while touring a Hispanic 
district, picking up the endorse- 
ment of the Hispanics for Thorn- 
burgh. 

Mr. Thornburgh and his strate- 
gists said they had expected all 
along that the race would tighten as 
Mr. Wofford's name became 


ecuuuuiit. o— . . . 

330,000 manufacturing jobs m the 
1980s, large layoffs of white collar 
workers in this recession and un- 
employment rates far above the na- 
tional average in steelmaking and 
mining. 

"I have friends who are unwaver- 
ing Bush supporters who say 
they’re afraid they’re just one pink 
slip away from losing theirjobsand 
their health coverage, everything 
they’ve worked for,_ said Donald 
Cortese, an electrician and steel- 
worker who is a lifelong Democrat. 

Most polls show more than 10 
percent of voters undecided. 

The polls showed that Mr. Wof- 
ford's strategists have kept the- 
campaign on his turf of economic 
populism — Far away from the so- 
cial issues that can hurt Democrats 
in this culturally conservative state. 

One of the many surprises of this 
campaign is Mr. Wofford himself. 
Slowly, but steadily, the former 
president of Bryn Mawr College, 
co-founder of the Peace Corps, op- 
ponent of apartheid and scholar of 
Ghandiism has learned to talk in 
sound bites. 
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INVESTMENTS FOR SALE 


REAL ESTATE MARKETPLACE 


MAUL HAWAII ’Kan®" popdx. 
rondos, kM etc Prudent foam. 
W. Hotol Fax (B08J8P9-3B30 USA. 


FRENCH PROVINCES 



REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


SAINT JEAN CAP FBRAT 

FmraRK \B0° tea view, via la be 
redecorated. 1,700 sq.m. loud. 
FWXnjQOa AGENCE DE SAM PAUL 
Tel: 339132*0.17 


CANADA 


^ A CLASS BY IT5RF 
Chateau Westmont 5quore. The dioct 
of excellence & cfcrincvon, die uftmate 
MHyfe in oondonram tana ftx 
mr« inutimi or memtmut caL (514 
937-4311 4175 StfrOAerine \fct! 
A/ortred, Quebec; Canada K3Z3C9. 


VA1BOCME, NEAR CANNES 

Direct iron) bolder. VBq, dam, new, 5-6 
room (2E0 samJ on 1.500 sqm. kmd. 
F4JS30.600 (red uc ed fe j + large 
choice of vwai, dorrant. uiuliunti 
and land m Cannes and baa county. 
Cannes Iromobiere IntereotiondR 
Tefc 9141BM0. Fat 93MJBML 




UP TO 200 ACRES on Maid of Nevis, 
adjocenf to Four Seasons Hold. 10% 


adjacent to Four Seasons Hold. 10% 
stoae with awsume beach frontage. 
SeU pmt venture. 7-9am 8094654436 


CYPRUS 


LUXURIOUS FRHHOU) Whs. mais- 
onettes and apartments on bood m 
ond hjk of Cypres- Re a sonable prices. 
Safety of investment. After stiles ser- 
wae. Infection fSght.. Lank* Gmv 
trodo, Bcu 1 1/5, Limassol. Cyprus. Tel 

S -5j 277977 Fax (357-5} 353143. 
c5l3fl 


FRENCH PROVINCES 

BY OWNER, CANNES, 3 bedroom & 2 
bedroom, totally renavded F2.9M & 
FlfiM. Tel 1-47551652 Fax 1-47272702 


CANNES 

CA11R3RMA. Residence SL MdW 
ISO urn. + TBSACE Farting. 
Write; Na 802, Mr. Stourm. 15 rue 
Tcitbout, ^009 roris (who wfl forward) 


MCE 

Outskmdng Fenthaae 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


SW FRANCE 45km Toulouse Inti Air- 
part, 40 acres, fexm/wneyord, re- 
dantd house bam/cottoge S371JXJ0. 
Photo/mfePlS 3W-1544USA. 


COMMERCIAL— 


INDUSTRIAL 


UBTOG - GERMANY 

Move last la scan your position 
in prime proprt^ in eroergmfl main 
■xmoid and swm ma 
Zoned Ibnd, conpordd and 
r e ademid bu&ings or bargain 
New Ranker prices. 
UNRNANZ AG, FOB 8879475 Sevden. 
Switzerland. Tel: 41 -f B5/5J9 59. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


ATNHHS 2 FLOOR house in djdonrtc 
quarter of Psydio. USS625,I»1 M 
301-7234599, 36000337 


ITALY 


F&ATKOME-JNVBKEI 

Direct sale. Near CSesa deBa Sdbt& 5 
nwiitei aarass GrerxJ Quid from Sm 
Marco, tnhnxte deaanoe. hTesatUe 
aarfo rt. Enchanting deta3s. BeatfifuSy 
Furmsbed 240 sqm, » huge window 
open on Gwdeaxt CanaL Lcrgt tang 
room, large Bray, 2 bedroona, 2 
bobs. Abundant dasos aid eupbomk 
Servant's bedroom and baA. Dining 
room, kitchen, laundry, enbtnco hall 
from 150 sqjn. verdant waled goden 
Tet [39-45) 7255131 or 3^22506217 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


PARIS & SUBURBS 



MONACO 


SSZS2: 


beach, wow an Bay. F6.4C 
Tet 1-45J1103.1B 


CANNB CAUFCKN^ undervalued: 3- 
roam fta, hu(^i terrace, studo, in 
magnificent park. Svsnnvg ■ pool, 
lenm court super ptmranc wow 
Cannes Bay. Profit maker. Ad fat. 
F4JM. CoieHe Bendfl 93 63 04 08. 


FSB4CH HVBA. knricu estate 640 
sqjn. tang space on 8.000 sqm. 
garden, s w in xieiiB pad. 15 km from 
Cannes. Price FF12 mlion. Td (33) 
93 42 44 50 Fax 93 42 4T 46 



75 28 18 09. Fa 



hRBAIN 


FaxJ39) 055 OS 24 



SWITZERLAND 


AND PENTHOUSES an lake Logon* 
Southern Switzerland 

On a lakeside plat with about 8,000 
sqjn, luxury restienae wrifa swinming 
pod. underground garage and marina 
B ander construction 

Sunny location, no tool in between 
poaerry and lake, although shops, hen 
ana bus slaps in waiting astance. 

There are high quefty upw bne nts from 
m. up to 211 sqjn. + terraces 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


USA RESIDENTIAL 


NAPLES, ROR1DA 


Begart 22 story amdameman 
medodang Ibe Guff of Me»co 
and climnpwnihp got course. 
Extr oudnci y pc m or r mic views. 
Sporious 2 & 3T Bedroom Aparfmerds 
Conderoe ■ Hedth Oub ■ Spa 
24 Iv. Manned Privacy Gate 
Private Beodi - Golf - Terns 
Pod - Spa - Private Board Boon 

PnaMntdian Prices from 
US. S25DJOOO ■ JfflOW 

Far Brochure ml (S13I 5W-0900 
Fax (113) 566-2 189 or Write 

5t. Pierre. 6401 Refacm Boy BM. 
Nqjfev R 33963 USA 

* Prices & cncdabSty subied 
to change without ndica. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


USA RESIDENTIAL 


TUSCANY 

b the arter of Oeanmo Team. PRWOPAUTY O F MONA CO 

Beautiful home hr sde. BOO icyn m a!. Faong the bead\ in a pciaan fxxB- 
Sduated on 6^00 »qmi. {pounds with ring ready by to end of 9Z Extern* 
lull mown trees, ft mo ne nic view, refined fimhingt, swenming pool A 168 



CanmUeiy fondionaL Bdbdti 'Iramo- 14m. a pons w nt, 2 bedooms. Double 
bfc»e,Via Koma 7, S2100 Arena pnriang 
Fax (39-575) 354235 or (39-55) 3477318. 

• ■ 


PARK T AGENCE 


Emerald ♦Home Ud 


ViaPocofaefl 25 
CH-6815 Uga n e M eBde 
TetCH-91-68 65 23 
Fare CH-91-68 73 44 


Eighteenth Century MANSION 

Located 2 5 km from Porto 

Building area; 1,900 sq.m., 3 large reception rooms, dining room, 

16 bedrooms, kitchen, several corridors, cellars, stables and several 
attached buildings. 

Told area: 15,000 sqjn. Price; US$600,000 (negotiable) 
Further deta'fs.- Av. da Republka, 1 80, 8000 Faro - PORTUGAL 
Tel: 351-89-805597 or 805598 Fax: 351-89-805599 


Belgravia 

An opportunity to purchase a wide low-built mews proper- 
ty (with approximately 5,000 square feet) on three floors 
only with superb accommodation. 

29’ x 25’ Drawing room - 19 1 x Dining room - 20’ x Iff 
Master bedroom with dressing room & bathroom - Two 
further bedrooms with one bathroom - Conservatory /fourth 
bedroom - Staff accommodation & garage. 

Leasehold. £L375,000 

BEAUCHAMP ESTATES RUSSELL SIMPSON 

TeL: U.K. (0) 71 245 9246 TeL: UJL (0) 71 225 0277 


YOU SAW TfflS AD. 

So did nearly half a million potential 
real estate buyers worldwide. 

Shouldn't you advertise your property in the 
INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE? 


CANADA 


Megeve 

“IN THE HEART OF MEGEVE” 
Luxuy ^wtments with 
terraces and gardens. 

II 5m 1 + 35frf terraces 
+ 118 m 2 of garden. 

Price FF. 4,250000- 


l* J Ir - tfi’ rV l 4 1 1 .■ '-I I fry* v. 


TdJ Geneva 41 +22/7313800 
Megfcve3350S87833 



NVC/S3rd SL - 5lh Aw. 3.100 SO. F. 

Museum Tower-4 D etkoomsl 

Spectacular views. eaMeot condKan. 
Great faniy apartmetrf with 4J* irable 
bath^ plus servant's quarters, kfirfi 
floor, tap Mcurity, best in kt own c m m o 
with hotel sorwees. On to PcdreMer 
Cedar, Gcfarie lofayatte. S2/ffSffU 

Corinne Vt»Jb 212-891-7102 
Undo DeUtca 212-®fl710l 

DOUGLAS HUMAN . 


BOSTON 

In Chestnut FM- oriy 5 nvte Wes) of 
downtown, 25 room bade Georgian 
sled an 3 beavtSuHy Imhocped acm. 
House Rxted far con For tab le famJy ta- 
•tg, & grand scale elegant en ta rta ra ng. 
Spoaaf fmtonfc architocf designed 
podhouse with indoor bp pool, outdoor 
pod, exercise room, sam Cby terra 
cowt, S3/S0,008. 


REAL ESTATE 




GREAT BRITAIN 


CBVTRAI LONDON GROTVgjOR 
SQUABE. 2 becfa . ne^.. readied 
flat to Anwxan standwth. E4»wf(. 
6 moNh ininmum. Tet 71 936 2982 


UL Brodey, be. Htrtarie Haeoas 

PaJi* Ho Bynum Mend Diamond 

1 ROOM APARTMENT, Swns maun- 1 617-566^150 617731-060 USA 

loins naa 1 Vet bar, sti rng. Wdwn, | Fcbs 617-277-7449 Fob 617-56WB45 



Large bring, parents suite widi 
private niitiaowb 2 lowly bednm 


■ rauwiliO 

LAKETGSACE 


Tek 1-42727879 



FLORIDA REALTY 
Td: (305) 484-5500 exL 316 
Fox: (305) 739-3034 

Or Make: P.O. Box 5208, R Lauderdale. 
FL 33310 U.SA. Atiertton: Fine Homes 
The Pludentlal Florida ReaNy 
Independeiriy Owned. 


Minto Plaza Furnished Suites 
| The finest in accommodations, 
amenities and services 
for todays executive. 

Enjoy the Private Club with spa, 
lounge and business centre 

Bay Street near the Financial 
District from $1895 monthly 



South Oxfordshire 
The Wall House and Lake 

Reatfing n miss. Henley on Thaws B 
rotes easy access to M4 and M40 To be 

sold by tendetBi 2 separate lot 

Lot 1. Unique spams ? bedroom modem 
hoi* Swonwig pool ana 3 bedroom de- 
tached bur^atow tn nrogmlicera Mongol 
?!'. xt* ,'cwan waited garOHi overtoc#- 
sigtate WiiftenrrqDerro*^fofa(W- 
acn ona fioor in main hace 
Lot 2. 4 , acres spring led i#e wnh red- 
dxfi Pfemngpetmes^lyirebulingof 
a beat m paddock 
Retiring oosabifctes viewng and brochure 
Telephone UK 04B1 36001. 

Tender Document available 
PELTZ Asao. 1 Great Cumberland Place. 
London W1. 

CfasJng date 1st December 1991. 


Telephone 416/977-9977 
ftx 416/9774602 
38 Elm Street 

Toronto, Ontario M5G 2K5 


- VISITING LONDON? - 
Why book another hotel room? 

We have a complete range of fulty 
Service Apartments from studio to 
3 bedroom. From 1 day minimuni 
stay. 7 day maid service, 24 hr. 
reception, good security, full business 
service available. 

Contact- Serviced Hats Ltd. 

26 Callingham Gardens, 
London 5W5 OHN 
Tel: (0) 71 835 1 144 

— Fax: 101 71 373 9693 



Onslow gardens, SW7 
EXCEPTIONAL 
SOUTHFACING APT. 

2 Ige. R«eph, Cft. room. 3 beds, 

3 baths, 2 en suite, futlfif. kitchen, 

patio, access to com. gdns. 

£495,000 

TeL- 071 581 8870 UK. _ 



USA RESIDENTIAL 


LE GRAND 
PALAIS 

250 East 54 
A 

CONTEMPORARY 

LANDMARK 

BLEGANT 571RH05 
1, 2 8 3 BEDROOM 


$182,400 TO Over $25m 

SUPERB FINISHES 
5 STAR SERVICES 
BY APPT 
^IZ5£5777 

The oofnplsta roma ore in a plan 
avixtaWe fiam 6*0 iporaar 

A DOUGLAS HUMAN 
MANAGED BURDING 


NYC/Steps Off 5th 4KRsora 

BEGANGE -STEPS CX¥ 51 H 

TKRACB) PREWAR . 

Live near ter wdui u e u of mdlown ■ 
Ciritam, couture fine eusme. Mrt 
mnfttpjL 2 bakoantt, 2 baths wM 
kifle 160) master with t dosed. 
Sway mufti w i ndowed tana room & 
roon u gcd dim area fame tari 
wiped terrace 10X30 ft. lot tana or 
atatanmg. Fine Iradlional buiomg. 
Apwlrnert done vritfi nedtent taste. 
P^ed to id at S495M0. 

W LHJE SLUTSKY 
212491-7035/212-722-3361 

DOUGLAS BiJMAN 


1W6 OLYMPIC CITY ATVANTA 
3 acre kta front estate in Jock 
Nddaw' Coutitiy Cteb of flw Socth. 
Feahiring 24 hou- patroled seainfy. 
The now 13.000 sq.fi. horn iadudet 
Musk room, circular foyer with 12 ft. 
doers, great mom with waled gfass & 
n»f, gourmet kkf»L me eeltar & 
tasting roam, mcrafUe master suite 
Soar gma£ 

tamon. puevneen Diowfs. ivuiuy njriL 

IfiA Teh [4041 2565656 or (404) 256 
1(P8. Fac(m| 252-1926. 



WEST INDIES 



IrTyMI ■ 

1 1 ii 




GFNEVA - APAXTMB4TS AND wflw 

for short or long periak Goi 47-21- 
94417 26 


S.W. Florida 

Pristine Naples/ Gulf 

Lona/Siart Term Investment 
We buM you a dreesm home of your 
cnace lesae it bads m return & pay you 


REAL ESTATE 




XMAS 1 NEW YEAR 
IN SUNNY SOUTH 1B« 


^ 1 1. 

jjf 1 y j'Tijli.,1! i 


10% of to pnee fix no lea than 12 mas. lumrious nxnmt taa a 3 form 
> gnat sefa. London (offiaa) 71-328 2111 


6494178, or Fa* 
ni and Dctafa. 



4500/ mo. Pictures avoilabM- 
Tet 305749-1730 USA 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GB£AT BRITAIN 


ROMM, M1M REACH 
Deed waterfront wtft aancrele dock. 
6364 Sqjn. m pone state ns 
largest private pool in Mm Beads. 
Bun your awn reason, or remodel 
eating 9 bedroom home. S&S MM. 
Midsrffe Dick, fesort Properties WLTel. 
(407} 6590B66 Fox (407)&ffl77. 


[T ». ! ''"ji- -i nr^ 

SrjJrtarij ItafaitwKfa ■ m 


i\wf lumsnttL rod 


MOSCOW fUIS, TTrti Boor. 2 rooms, 

sunny modem ta t J ie n . bath, fart d- 
ex d sangtt. 2T2-242-0998 USA59£m.-._ 


.■TTTTM 
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CHECK THE IHT 
WEEKLY CLASSIFIED SECTIONS 


Inside Pages 

Bu»'ncsj_Mc»scse Center, Ccmmercicl Reel- Es t-.-jt 

U.-iinj Out, WedntndOfi; 

R^crui'^onl, Thvrtdoyi; 

Kec:! liilctr: Mcrkt-tp'oc", Friday*; 

Art* & Antiques, A-Jctior. So-'es, Eciucotio-i Dirocfor 

Saturday}. 

Back Pago 

Sitnrctciri^. 1 Pcsirlonr., Tundcyt: 

Au:orr.oLii:p Mctkitl, Wodmtsdays; 

* Ho'iduys arid T r ctyt! I . Friday *; 
friftrSijhip.i, Saturday!. 
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. Introducing Connoisseur Class. 

Where your journey is as unforgettable as your destination. 
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■•I f - ' There’s.a place where international business class is being 

^tevatedtoanewlevel. , c 

? - : Where CD audio will soothe your soul and where fine 
spirits and award winning cuisine are artfully prepared 

IP ^TreVdu can relax in comfortable, wider seats that 
are ergonomically designed to support you if you choose 




to work or let you stretch out and relax should you prefer 
to sleep. 

This is Connoisseur Class?” Only on United Airlines. 

Where you’ll find our attention to detail has raised 
international business class to its highest form of civility. 

Connoisseur Class is available on all flights across the 
Atlantic and also selected routes across the Pacific. 
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Pop Goes 

The Cash Register 


Kitsch as Koons Can 

if you don't have a subject, take a close 
look at yourself. Jeff Koons, the one- 
time Wall Street trader and fulltime 
salesman of Koons kitsch, will be show- 
ing his works at the Sonnabend gallery 
in Manhattan starting Nov. 16, and the 
publicity smoke machines are going 
full blast. Koons makes a handsome 
living from his sculptures, which are 
done in factories, often from photo- 
graphs taken by other people. This 
show features sculptures and paintings 
of himself and his recently acquired 
wife, the Italian deputy Ilona "Clccfo- 
iina" Staller, in various states of intima- 
cy. Koons clearly believes art is life, and 
he's living it to the fullest. Recent prices 
in the hundreds of thousands. 




Quick! Search Your Attic! 

Comic books as collectibles went 
WHOOM!!! this month. Two books were 
published surveying 50 years of the 
genre, and Sotheby’s in New York an- 
nounced that on Dec. 18 it would hold a 
sale of comic books. The initial printing- 
of “From Aargh! to Zap!: Harvey Kurtz- 
man's Visual History of the Comics'’ 
(Simon & Schuster) is sold out And 
“Marvel: Five Fabulous Decades of the 
World’s Greatest Comics," by Les Dan- 
iels, is the top seller this fail for Harry N. 
Abrams. When Superman made his de- 
but on the cover of Action Comics No. 1 
in June 1 938, the Golden Age of comic 
books began. That era, and the 1960s 
Silver Age of flawed and seif-doubting 
heroes, are well documented in the 
Sotheby’s catalogue. Action 1 - a 1 0- 
cent purchase in 1936 - Is the costli- 
est comic book in the auction: The 
presale estimate Is $28,000 to 
$38,000. (Rita Reif, NYT). 
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A Fine Concert Hall (Also a Church) 


By Roderick Conway Morris 


V ENICE — Four years ago the Vati- 
can decreed that entrance to ail musi- 
cal performances held in Catholic 
churches should be free. One can 
sympathize with Rome's anxieties about the 
commercialization of places of worship, while 
deploring the resulting discouragement of live 
sacred and classical music. Professional musi- 
cians cannot live on air. and in the absence of 
the wealthy music-loving patrons of the past, 
the accepted way to raise the money to pay 
them is. of course, by selling tickets. ' 

Although this directive is widely ignored 
elsewhere, it is generally observed in Italy. Ven- 
ice is fortunate, then, to have a church which, 
being an orphanage chapel owned by a charita- 
ble foundation, falls outside the scope of this 
ruling, and where, since tickets can be sold, 
there are concerts every week of the year, main- 
ly of Venetian and Baroque music, in an ambi- 
ence of architectural and musical harmony that 
would be difficult to suipass. 

The church, on the waterfront a few hundred 
yards from Piazza San Marco, is Santa Maria 
della Visitazione. better known as La Pieta. or 
often simply “Vivaldi’s church,” since it was 
here that Antonio Vivaldi taught for many 
years. He died 250 years ago, and his life and 


works are being celebrated with renewed enthu- 
siasm tin's year. 

Vivaldi was bom close by the PietA in 1678. 
His father was a barber who also played in the 
orchestra of the basilica of San Marco. Vivaldi 
soon became a virtuoso violinist, on occasion 
deputizing for his father. In 1703 he was or- 
dained as a priest, a choice probably dictated 
by his wish to pursue a musical career. That 
autumn he became violin master at the Ospe- 
dale della Pieta, one of the city's four ospeanti 
maggiori, the republic's principal foundling 
hospitals. 

These orphanages played a central role in the 
republic’s musical life. Choirs and orchestras, 
made up exclusively of girls, were formed from 
those orphans that showed musical talent They 
were (rained by the finest musicians and com- 
posers, whose salaries were paid by the gover- 
nors, sometimes out of their own pockets. 

The girls' regular performances of sacred and 
secular music were packed with Venetians, in- 
cluding the nobility (some of whom sent their 
daughters to train with the orphan girls), and 
were an indispensable venue for foreigners on 
grand tours, who waxed lyrical about the 
foundlings’ virtuosity and angelic singing. 
Some soloists attracted devoted followings, and 
the girls’ marriage prospects — most of them 
left the institutions by age 25 — were greatly 
enhanced by the admiration they enjoyed, not 


to mention the attractive dowries with which 
they were provided. 

Vivaldi taught at the Pieta off and on 
throughout Ids life, and his enduring, special 
relationship with the orchestra and choir there 
gave him the opportunity to experiment with 
innovative forms that were to have a profound 
effect on musical history, especially on the 
development of the concerto. Although a re- 
lentless and prolific composer — he wrote 500 
concertos and at least 50 operas — he was 
clearly a dedicated and inspired teacher, so 
much so that be seems to have come close to 
working himself out of a job. Under his tutelage 
the Pieti musicians reached such a high stan- 
dard that when Vivaldi was absent traveling, or 
the governors were trying to economize, the 
older girls were quite capable of instructing the 
novices. 


D URING VivaldTs era the Pieti was 
home to more than 5,000 orphans. 
Happily, at present there are fewer 
than five. Oneof the main buildings 
is now the Metropole Hotel The Palladian- 
stvie Pieta church of today dates from shortly 
after Vivaldi's death, but captures perfectly the 
atmosphere and spirit of 18th-century Venice. 
A competition was held to choose the design for 
what was intended to be as much an auditorium 
as a church and, before work began (financed 
by a series of lotteries), the doge insisted that 
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A Its an Porter plays the title part of a cute 9-year-old con artist in John Hughes’s “ Curly Sue.' 


Van Gogh 

Directed by Maurice Pialai. 
France, Erato. 

Pialai the iconoclast has re- 
moved ail saintliness from the 
story, focusing on the artist's 
last days at Auvers-sur-Oise. 
He is more interested in giving 
his characters flesh and human- 
ity. painting them in the sensual 
world of the 1890s, than adding 
to the legend. These brothers 
are not in harmony: Theo the 
an dealer has no real feeling for 
Vincent’s paintings, and Vin- 
cent is full of anger and guilt. 
The pop singer Jacques Du- 
tronc plays the artist with 
nervy, moody energy and a note 
of Parisian nonchalance, not re- 
motely akin to Kirk Douglas in 
“Lust for Life" and pretty far 
from the mystic Dutch original. 
His Vincent is irresistable lo the 
ladies, especially Marguerite 
(Alexandra London). Dr. Ga- 
chel\ young daughter. He ca- 
rouses. dances, plays charades, 
does a w icked imitation of Tou- 
louse-Lautrec. and has more 
fun in the haystack than was 
ever apparent in his canvases. 
So much (un that it looks for a 
while as if the director might 
have devised another ending — 
keeping a certain suspense (o 
the end. (Joun Dupont ) 

Tong Song 

Directed by Lawrence Ah 
Mon, Hong Kong. Sd- Metro- 
pole Organization; released in 


Singapore by Zhorug Qiao 
Organization 

A critical and box office hit in 
Hong Kong two years ago, this 
realistic drama — “Gangs" — 
about a Kowloon youth gang, 
has finally reached Singapore’s 
screens. Banned earlier due to 
its earthy language and frank 
portrayal of gangland activities. 


portrayal or gangland activities, 
it is being released under a new 
movie rating system. It is in the 
RfA) category — restricted to 
adults — though by U. S. stan- 
dards it would probably rate 
PG. The young cast of nonstars 
fit perfectly as aimless teen- 
agers in an ultra-materialist so- 
ciety with little hope for a fu- 
ure in which 1997 looms 
ominously. (Paul Fonoroff) 

Afureru Atsul M a mld a 

Directed by Hirotaka To- 
shiro. Japan, Tokyo A-Pro- 
ject. 

This is a taut first feature about 
a big, ignored problem — the 
plight of the foreign worker in 
Japan. A young Filipino mail- 
order bride flees her snow- 
country Japanese husband to 
find a job in Tokyo. Her plight 
becomes that of all Asian illegal 
workers in the country: under- 
paid. overworked, exploited 
and demeaned. When she lets 
loose with what she thinks or 
corporate Japan, the screen 
fairly vibrates. Toshiro, in his 
debut a* director, has found the 
perfect theme for the young 


fed-up filmmaker. One which, 
bong indirect, makes criticism 
posable. Though the film is not 
always perfect, the critical in- 
tent is. and the result is a seri- 
ous, thoaghtfixl film. It needs 
wide distribution — and it has 
not yet been released in Japan. 
It also needs a foreign title since 
the erne it has, literally translat- 
ed. means “Hot Tears Over- 
flowing.’’ (Donald Richie) 

Curly Sue 

Directed by John Hughes. 
U. S., Warner Bros. 

The John Hughes production 
“Home Alone" was last year’s 
runaway hit, but on the evi- 
dence of his most recent efforts, 
he is not likely to create similar 
shock waves soon. “Curly Sue,” 
in which two derelicts win the 
bean of an affluent lawyer, 
hasn’t a clue about bow either 
half lives. It tells of the title 
character (AUsan Porter), a 
smart-alecky moppet with the 
voice and hairdo of a road-oora- 
pany Annie, and her decent, 
economically disadvantaged 
guardian (James Belushi). 
These two drifters, con artists 
of the most innocent sort- liter- 
ally wander into the path of the 
high-powered divorce lawyer 
Grey Ellison (Kelly Lynch) 
when she hits Bill with her Mer- 
cedes. Only in a movie — and 
probably only in a Hughes 
movie — would the lawyer lake 
the derelicts home, dean them 


up, buy them new clothes and 
find they are just like her. only 
more in touch with their feel- 


ings. (Janet A/aslin, NYT) 

Volar* Volar* 

Directed by Maurizio Nichetti 
and Guido Manuli. Italy, 
AFMD. 

Nichetti. an Italian Woody Al- 
len with mustache, plays Maur- 
izio. a sound man who dubs 
cartoons. He is almost a car- 
toon himself as he runs through 
the streets, catching special ef- 
fects where he can. Martina 
(Angela Finocchiaro). is a se- 
rial worker with some very odd 
jobs — acting out men’s fanta- 
sies. Naturally the two misfits 
meet and fit, but Maurizio. 
overwhelmed, reacts by actually 
turning into a cartoon. In the 
midst of a spaghetti dinner, his 
hands, two yellow paws, fly 
away and aid up strangely, 
making ordinary courtship and 
consummation tricky. Ntcheui 
and his partner Manuli, who 
does the animation, are inspired 
by the old cartoons, giving their 
fantasy an original-retro look 
— more Popeye than Roger 
Rabbil While they have cooked 
up great visual gags, they can’t 
resist cramming in disparate 
platters of tidbits, so that by the 
time you gel lo the spaghetti, 
it’s late and you're somewhat 
less hungry. In France, the film 
is tilled "L'Amour Avo: des 
Gants." (Joan Dupont) 


the acoustics of the winning architect's plans be 
scrutinized by two mathematicians from the 
university of Padua. 

The oval oratory is surrounded by an atrium 
to keep out noise from the quays and harbor 
outside, and the interior balconies, organ lofts, 
and seating for the choristers and players, and 
the decoration and stucco works are self-con- 
sciously theatrical. The great ceiling fresco, a 
Coronation of the Virgin, is by Tiepolo — 
another indication that the governors wanted 
the best, regardless of cost It is a tumultuous 
celestial vision of storm clouds, sunbursts, 
trumpeting an ge ls tumbling putti, and the girls 
bowing, plucking or blowing instruments and 
singing for all their worth. 

Emerging recently onto the waterfront after a 
vigorous and exciting performance of the con- 
certos of “L’estro armonico," the publication of 
which in Amsterdam in 1711 established Vival- 
di's international fame and influence, a newly 
arrived friend observed how relaxing it was not 
to come out of a concert into the usuai metro- 
politan combat zone. And, with not a minatory 
mendicant or mugger in sight, and the moon- 
light sparkling on the lagoon, her husband went 
further: “I trank we've all been killed in a car 
crash, and we’re in heaven." he said. 

Roderick Conway Morris is a writer based in 
Venice. 
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The interior of La Pieta, in Venice. 
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By Ian Johnson 

B ERLIN — Five years after he pio- 
neered heavier-than-air flight in 1891, 
Otto Lilienthal set out to test an ad- 
vanced version of his glider. 

As he jumped off a hill east of Berlin, his 
double-winged hang glider was caught in an 
updraft It soared about 50 feet (15 meters) and 


Less than 24 hours later Lilienthal was dead 
and with him went the most idealistic chapter in 
German aviation, a field that has come to 
represent the best and worst of the country's 
recent history — from Lilienthal’s hopes of a 
world brought together by flight to the slave 
labor that made the Nazi rockets. 

This century of flight is being marked in 
Germany by a series of exhibitions and confer- 
ences centered around a show at the Hamburg- 
er Bahnhof in Berlin called “Lilienthal and His 
Heirs: The Dream and Trauma of German 
Aviation" that runs until Dec. I. 

The exhibition is not only an opportunity to 
take stock of LilienthaJ's crucial role in devel- 
oping the airplane and training air pioneers 
such as the Wright brothers, but also looks at 
how flight led to an increase in the terror and 
destruction of war. “We didn't just want to 
have a show for technology fans. We had to put 
it in context," said Holger Sieinle. head of the 
Air and Space Department of Berlin’s Museum 
for Transportation and Technology, which or- 
ganized the exhibition. - 

One effort to draw the public into the debate 
about flight's development involves a question- 
naire about the World War II airplanes on 
display. The organizers asked people to vote on 
whether the Nazi swastika should appear on the 
planes' tails, if it should be removed entirely or 
tf a white drele should be left to show that 
something bad been removed. 


Overwhelmingly, the public has been voting 
for the authentic markings, a view shared by the 
museum, Sieinle said. 

Some planes, however, do not have the swasti- ■ 
ka. The Messoschmitt Me-109, for example, is 
on loan from the aircraft manufacturer Messer- 
schmitt-Bolkow-BIohm, which had the .aircraft 
restored without the swastika — a symbol that 
would hurt the company’s image. Stable aid. 

This detachment of machine from function, 
however, is something that Sieinle. said the 
exhibition tries to avoid. “We shouldn't view 
these machines abstractly. The Me-109 wasn’t a 
Spitfire. It was a tool bong used by a dictator- 
ship to conquer Europe, not defend a democra- 
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■ The commander- in-chief steps in to 
help another ailing indusny: President 
Bush has a cameo role in a video made 
for foreign markets and intended to bring 
more tourists to the United States. 
“Today there are more reasons to visit 
America than ever before," he says. 
“What are you waiting for — an 
invitation from the president?" After 
the video was shown to leaders of 
tourism-related businesses at the 
White House, the president came by, the ' 
Associated Press tells us. “As Tor me. 
tough duty though it may be. I continue 
to do my part for the commercial 
recreation industry," he said, referring to 
his own sports-filled vacations. 
“Somebody has to do it and I'm going to 
keep on. I don't care what they say." 

Eat your broccoli. 


cy. It fought tinder the swastika and was devd- r 
oped for it." t re- 

starting with Leonardo da Vinci's fasema* 
don with bird flights, Lilienthal strafied birds 
and then airflow for 73 years before publishing^ 
hisclassic work bn aeronautics in 1889. He that 
constructed models with wings made ofcznvasi 
stretched between wooden stakes, ^radpalhs. 
turning to the canvas-covered ciarvw wii^ thal 
would prove the basis of powered flight- " r\ 

In addition to nuking mere than two thou^ 
sand flights with his gliders, hb kqri up cqrie* 
spondcnce with other inventors and publishes 
his findings. Among his < achievements were' 
flights up to 250 meters. > -vG 

His first flights also coincided with thedeveP 
opment of photography, which spread bis fame 
around the world and brought him students for 
his flight school as weD as customers fat the - 
gliders that he patented and sold as kfta. 

. He also experimented with a motor.bot bis 
death came before the lighter engines ‘were 
developed that made possible the Wrights' suc- 
cess in 1903. . 

Seven of Ubenthal’s gliders and his unsuccess- 
ful motorized airplanes are. on view, as-arr M- 
otber aircraft and nearly 1,000 exhibits, indiaK 
tng photographs, engines, uniforms and plane' 
wrecks. Mirny of the objects came from tire 
German Aviation Collection, iheworid’s largest ' 
aviation museum until its destruction in Work! 
Warfl. .-- 1 

Despite- aviation's checkered century tbeex- 
hibition does manage to convey some of the. 
wonder felt by the French flight piooeer Ferdi-- 
nand Ferber in 1898 when . fie explained -how 
centuries of dreaming had become a reality: ••fj' 
"That day in 1891 when Lilienthal traveled ■ 
his first IS meters m the air — that was the 
moment when people could, fly." • .. .y-' 

Ian Johnson is a free-lance journalist base Jin 
Berlin. 


ACROSS 

i Noisome 

5 grudge 

(have malice) 

10 "Wizard 

Parker-Hart 

comic 

14 Trident feature 
is Firth of Clyde 
isle 

is One of the 
Nereids 

17 Fool's gold 
is Tolkien 
creatures 


20 Unit of luminous 
intensity 

21 Cr&me , 

stinger 

ingredient 

23 Steak order 

25 Half-witted 

26 Novice 

30 Musical Jimmie 
and Peter 

33 Ham it up 

34 Camel's first 
stomach 

38 Cephato pod's 
smoke screen 


SotatJon to Previous Puzzle 
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000000000033 
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37 Mah-jongg 
piece 

38 Phrygian king 

39 Celebes ox 

40 Antiquity, in 
antiquity 

41 Indigent 

42 Sluggish 

43 base 

(box-score 

statistic) 

45 Spar parts 

47 Architectural 
order 
49 Vend 

so Sea east of die 
Sulu Sea 

S3 Seesaw 
57 Kafka heroine 
5fi Bulbul's lavish 
prison 
so Borscht 
. ingredient 
si Silkworms 

62 Type of work 

63 Time long past 

64 Single drink 

65 Actor Ray 

DOWN 

1 Auricular 

2 Coin equaling 
100 centeslmi 

3 Involved with 


4 Branch of a 
neuron 

5 Munich's Staat 

6 Slip or trip 

7 Hardscrabble 
6 Gave a value to 
o Windflowers 

10 Tooth: Comb, 
form 

11 Montana, e.g. 

12 Desire 

13 Prescribed 
amount 

18 Kind of 
geometry 

22 Stiff collar 

24 Spectral 

26 Palm variety 

27 Novelist Zola 

28 Fleming thriller 

29 Reddish 

31 Huge, old style 

32 Three-handed 
card games 

3a Yucatan Indians 

36 Brain- 
enveloping 
membranes 

39 Collection of 
literary 
passages 

41 Singer- 
songwriter 
Hendryx 




® New York Tima, edterf by Eugene Maiaka. 


42 Ran in neutral 

44 So far 
46 Assay anew 


* 6 ". Dick" 

*1 Former 

Congolese P M. - 


4a Heap of stones sa Hodgepodge 


54 Chinese vve*gW 
ssMifdoath * _r 
. 56 San j — *, 
Rwiera reso£ 
m Natxjkovriove*' 
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OfcLEP Covet? Never Die 

jikas ihe vinyl album format is being 
buried, '-someone's found a way to re- 
vive af feast one etement of the pack- 
age; album covers. For years, a Califor- 
nia company has offered frames so 
loftfrObuM nang their covers on the 
Wail, Museums have held shows of the 
originafart, end some covers have 
been' -reproduced as posters Some- 
where between arose last two is Re- 
tro# Art collection, a new venture of- 
fering slightly oversize lithographs of 
13 dassfc rock covers. The prints are 
createdby the artists from the art used 
on.' the’ original cavers. Each of the 
prints - $265 framed, $195 unframed 
- is offered in an edition of 9,800 
pints. Earliest cover: Bob Jones’s for 
"50,000,000 I Elvis Fans Can't be 
Wrong” in 1959. Most controversial: 
Bob Seidemann’s naked nymph for 
"Blind Faith's;', eponymous debut (at 
right). (Richard Harrington, WP ). 
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Choose Your Airstrip 



From left , portrait of Popova in her early 20s, whose work is exhibited in Cologne, Germany. Wooden sculpture of 
a shogun at the British Museum, London. 18th century silverwork shown at Generate de Banque, Brussels. 


vBy^RogerCollis 

Tuttn idricwgf Herald Tribune 


OR most people, flying 
ft London means arriv- 
irig(or 



atone of the two i 
megabubs ->= Heathrow or 
Gatwick-Tbt fastest and most dvi- 
^zedwaytoget from Brussels, Rot- 
tcrdamor rads to the heart of 
Loudon 4r at least in msh hoar — 
8 to. fly to London City Airport, 
OdysixBnfcs { 10 kilometers) from 
(be tent of England. .(Bankers 
man fhc'Contincnt can arrive in 
the jndnung before, their counter- 
parts have nad, time to furl their 
timbitfliu.} .But this is a niche air- 
^orthandhflgOTly 1.5 million pas- 
«ngere'aytar.V 
?V&vyy travSers are disc ov e ring 
the gl eaming space-agfr terminal at 

fit FrifUH Tnrthr 

Stansted Airport, 30 miles, north- 
east of London, which was ’opened 
ill March. It is quiet, efficient and. 
uncongested — a busines travel- 
ers dream —rftii direct flights to 
more- thao-30 destinations in 42 
European countries. With six O* S. 
carriers applying to start North 
American services, Stansted prom- 
ises to rival Schiphol (Amsterdam) 
and Oungr (Singapore) in airport 
popularity polls. 

- Which airport yon choose de- 
pends on the convenience of long- 
and short-haul schedules, winch 
part of London you jib visiting or 
indeed whether yon want to go to 
London atall (about 25 percent of 
passengers using Heathrow are 
making connections). ‘ 

. These days it's hard to know 
which airline goes to which airport, 
sever mind which terminal. Re- 
cently a seasoned traveler assumed 
tint her Pan Am flight to New 
York was from Heathrow as it has 
bom for many years. She arrived 
there to find her flight was from 
Gatwick. She had to buy a ticket on 



another azriine to continue her 
Journey. 

■. Heathrow. 45 codes west of Lon- 
don, with a tacky L r nd«ground 
hlk (one hour from PkxadiDy), has 
the dubious distinction of being 
“the worid* s busiest airport." It 
handles 42 saBion passengers a 
-war and is bursting at the seams. 
The good thing is you can get a 
flight to almost anywhere. 

Gatwick, 28 miles south of Lon- 
don, is at capacity with 21 million 
passengers. There’s a good rail ser- 
vice (40 minutes) to Victoria in 
west London. And there is easy 
road acoess to South Loudon and 
the south coast Gatwick handles a 
lot of charier traffic (Heathrow has 
none). There aren’t nearly as many 
connection possibilities as Heath- 
row. Gatwick kwt several long-haul 
services when United, American 
Antilles, Virgin Atlantic. Cathay 
Pacific and Emirates transferred 
flights to Heathrow. 
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Stansted — a civil aiiport for 
more than 30 years — began as a 
base for U. SL bombers in 1942 and 
has one of the longest runways in 
Britain. The new £400 million 
($680 million) terminal trans- 
formed it from a snail holiday 
charter airport to one with a capac- 
ity of 8 milli on passengers a year 
(traffic for 1991 is expected to 
reach 23 million). There are plans 
to expand this to IS million. And 
aiiport officials believe that up to 
25 million passengers a year could 
be handled with Stansted’s single 
runway. . 

The biggest challenge that 
Stansted faces is how to attract 
enough airlines to build a strong 
route network. This is not made 
easier by the conviction of many 
carriers that Heathrow is where it 
all happens. “It’s the honeypot," 
says a Stansted official “Evoyooe 
wants to be there. And Gatwioc is 
second best" 


Air UK is the first major sched- 
uled airline to commit itself to 
Stansted as a home base. “Our 
strategy is to be the premier opera- 
tor hoe,” says Andrew Gray, the 
manag in g director, “and build up 
frequencies and route networks 
and attract people for whom 
Stansted is a logical place.” 

For the moment, Amsterdam, 
Brussels and Paris are the best 
choices for 1 cog-haul connections 
(mind you, it* s often less hassle 
starting out from a smaller airport) 
but the options will widen next 
June 16, when American Airlines 
starts the first intercontinental link 
with a daily service to Chicago. 
American also wants to serve New 
York and Nashville. Delta has ap- 
plied for permission to fly to Orlan- 
do, United for Chicago. USAir for 
Pittsburgh. 

T HESE applications have 
been held up by the Brit- 
ish pending the outcome 
of bilateral negotiations 
with the United States. The issue is 
whether the United States will al- 
low British airlines to pick up pas- 
sengers for internal flights in 
America. 

“Stansted is an asset which is 
grossly underutilized amply be- 
cause people refuse to think of any- 
thing else but Heathrow," says John 
Parr, director-general of the Air 
Transport Users Committee in Lon- 
don. Tax U. S. carriers would trans- 
form the situation. It seems to me 
crazy that they should be held up by 
the bilateral You have one aiiport 
— Heathrow — which is creaking at 
the joints and this magnificent run- 
way and service at Stansted just sit- 
ting there. I swear to you that I can 
walk out of this office, into the tube 
at Holbom, pick up the train at 
Liverpool Street, ana be at Stansted 
more quiddy than I can be at 
Heathrow. Even driving in the rush 
hour. So all tins business about 
Heathrow being more convenient 
for those in central Loudon is abso- 
lute twaddle." 


AUSTRALIA 


Sydney 

Art Gallery of New South Wales 
(lei: 225.1700). To Jan. 12. 1992: 
“Masterpieces from the Guggen- 
heim:" 110 works provide a hi stonca! 
overview ot 20th century art through 
World War It. 


AUSTRIA 

Vienna 

Museum des 20. Jahrhunderts (.tel: 
78.25.50). To Nov. 17: Paintings by 
the composer Arnold Schoenberg, 
along with matinee performances. 

BELGIUM 

Brussels 

Palais des Beaux-Arts (tel: 
507.84.80). To Dec. 29: "Triomphe 
du Baroque:" Gold objects from the 
18th century when gold from Brazil 
was changing society in Portugal. 
Gdndrale de Banque (tel: 
516.25.64). To Dec. 15: A collection 
ot Meets illustrating everyday life of 
the Portuguese in Brazil during the 
18th century. Includes furniture, reli- 
gious art and jewelry. 

BRITAIN 

London 

British Museum (tel: 636.1555). To 
Nov. 24: "Kamakura - The Renais- 
sance of Japanese Sculpture, 1 1BS- 
1333." Giant Buddhist sculptures, In- 
cluding pieces by Karkei and Unkei. 
Design Museum (tel: 403.6933). To 
Dec. 8: Recent Japanese graphic de- 

3andS C TolS? B i*ef%SSS 

Bs Tokyo Design Visions." The rote of 
design in culture, tndetry and every- 
day life of Japan since the 1950s. 

Tate Gallery (tel: 821.1313). To 
Nov. 15: Waiercokvs, drawings and 
prints by William Blake from the Mu- 
seum's collection. 

CANADA 

Montreal 

Musde des Beaux-Arts (tel: 
285.1600). To Nov. 10: Exhibition 
explores the spirit of the 1920s 
through 700 paintings, sculptures, 
posters, decorative objects, collages. 


and other works by artists such as 
Fernand Lager. Vladimir Tathne and 
LaszJo Moholy-Nagy. 

Ottawa 

National Gallery of Canada (tel: 
990.1985). To Nov. 10: "Qamamt- 
tuaq: The Art of Baker take. " Works by 
Canadian tnuit artists. Also. 37 draw- 
ings by Henry Fuseli (1741-1825), 
spanmng 60 years ot his career. 

FRANCE 

Nancy 

Musee des Beaux-Arts (tel: 
83.37.65.01 ). To Dec. 1: "Cubism in 
Prague:" An exhibition of 87 Czech 
and 17 French works explore the in- 
fluence of Cubism in Czech art. 

Nice 

Musee d'Art Mod erne et d'Art Con- 
temporaln (tel: 93.62.61.62). To 
Nov. 24: "Andre Kertesz: Ma 
France." 200 photographs by the 
Hungarian Kertesz who lived m 
France for 1 1 years. Also, an exhibi- 
tion explores the role of collage in 
20th century art. Includes works by 
Beuys, Lichtenstein and Picasso. 

Paris 

Institut du Monde Arabs (tel: 
40.51 .38.38) . To Nov. 1 0: An exhibi- 
tion of lithographs, drawings, letters, 
maps and costumes traces the work 
of the French social philosopher 
Saint-Simon's disciples in Egypt be- 
tween 1633 and 1851. 

Muste d’Orsay (tel: 40.49.48.14). 
To Jan. 5. 1992: "Munch et la 
France:" This exhibition of works by 
the Norwegian artist Edvard Munch 
(1863-1944) investigates the influ- 
ence his French contemporaries had 
on him. includes works by Monet, 
Calllebotte, Gauguin and other 
French artists. 

Theatre du Soleil (tel: 
43.74.24.08) . Performances through 
Dec. 29 of Euripides's "fphigenia in 
Aulis" and Aeschylus's “Agamem- 
non" and “The Choephoroe," both 
from his "Oresteia" trilogy of the 
tragic Atreus family; directed by 
Ariane Mnouchkme. 

GERMANY 

Berlin 

Deutsche Oper (tel: 341.02.49). 
Mozart's "Don Giovanni," conducted 
by Marcello Viotti, featuring Andreas 
Sdvnktt as Don Giovanni and Julia 


Varady as Donna Anna. Nov. 1 , 6, 9, 
it, 15 and Dec. 1. 

Cologne 

Wal I r af-R ich artz-M u seu m / Mu- 
seum Ludwig (tel: 221.24.11). To 
Dec. i : "Ljubov Popova: Daughter ot 
the Revolution. Painter of the Russian 
Avant Garde.” 

Frankfurt 

AJte Oper (tel: 1340.400). Nov. 18: 
Mstislav Rostropovich conducts the 
London Symphony Orchestra with 
Itzkak Perlman in a performance cel- 
ebrating the 1 00th anniversary of the 
birth of Sergei Prokofiev. 
KunsthalleSchim (lei: 29.98.82-0). 
To Nov. 10: "Picasso, Miro. Daft and 
the Origins of Spanish Modern Art." 

Hamburg 

Hamburg Oper (tel: 356.801. Mo- 
zart's "The Magic Flute" conducted by 
Sefcel and featuring Fra, Schuring, 
Kawahara-Stobinski. Spingler, Fre- 
dricks, and Kroger: Nov. 3 and 7. Mo- 
zart's “Cos fan tune" conducted by 
Klee and featuring Manila. Chitmeyer 
and Rossmanith; premieres Nov. 1 7. 

Wiesbaden 

Museum Wiesbaden (tel: 
368.21.70). To Nov. 19: "The Rus- 
sian Avant-Garde and the Stage. 
1 890-1930.” Exhibition of 357 works 
by 79 artists explores the influence of 
artists such as Chagall and Eisen- 
siein on the theater. 

IRELAND 

Dublin 

Irish Museum of Modem Art (tel: 
718.666). To Nov. 17: “Gold from 
the Kremlin - 100 Works of Art from 
the Treasure Chamber of the T6ars," 
including Paler the Great’s corona- 
tion crown. 

ITALY 

Ravenna 

Museo Nationals (tel: 35.404). To 
Nov. 1 7: “Hidden Treasures." Works 
representing the first 1 2 centuries of 
Christian art from churches In Italy's 
Romagno region. 

JAPAN 

Tokyo 

Hara Museum of Contemporary Art 
(tel: 3445.0651). To Nov. 24: ''The 
Book: Art in Book Form." An exhibi- 


tion exploring how artists work with 
books. Includes pieces by Andre Bre- 
ton and Paul Klee 

NETHERLANDS "" 

Amsterdam 

Stedefijk Museum (tel. 573.29.11). 
To Nov. 10: Retrospective of works, 
grouped by theme and color, by the 
Rotterdam artist Daan van Golden, 
spanning 30 years of his oeuvre. 

SPAIN "" 

Madrid 

FundaciOn Juan March (tel: 
435.4240). To Dec. 22: From the 
Musee Marmottan in Paris. 20 works 
by Monet, painted in his gardens at 
Giver ny 

SWEDEN 

Stockholm 

Nordiska Museet (tel: 666.46.26). 
To Nov. 17: "The Nineties in Art and 
Literature:" Paintings and original 
manuscripts by great artists and writ- 
ers of the 1890s are part of a larger 
exhibition on the end of the 19m 
century m Sweden. 

SWITZERLAND 

Geneva 

Musee Rath (tel: 28.56.16). To Jan 
12. 1992: Works by Edward Hopper, 
from international collections includ- 
ing the Whitney Museum in New York 

UNITED STATES 
Atlanta 

High Museum of Art (tel: 
892.3600). To Nov. 10: Over 90 
prints are featured in "Edvard 
Munch: Master Prints from the Ep- 
stein Family Collection." 

New York 

Museum of the American Indian itel. 
283.2497). To Nov. 10: "Hmdwoven 
fteetets and a Raven's Tail Robe Sam- 
pler" features tradtional and non-traa- 
tional basket weaving techniques. 

The New York Public Library (tel: 
221.7676) . To Nov. 30; "Zurich: The 
Fugitive's Haven." The history of the 
Zurich Theatre during the years 
1 933-45, when artists fleeing Germa- 
ny made the city a center of resis- 
tance to Nazi ideals and aesthetics. 


In the Caribbean, Don’t Judge the Islands by Their Beaches 


By Mark Kuriansky 



HOSE who write about the Caribbe- 
an are endlessly pursued by three 
questions. Who has the best beaches, 

whicfusland is yoor favorite and why 

do you-write about the Caribbean? 

The best advice is not to judge the islands by 
the beaches. Caribbeans try to keep tourists on 
(hebeach because they fear that foreigners win 
not tike the poor and beautiful island that they 
themselves love. Resorts insist on serving for- 
eign food because they are certain, that foreign- 
ers wodd.nbt like the local food. In Guade- 
loupe I have stared at pStes sweating in tile sun 
and amemberts that seemed to be running 
back "to Normandy and wished I could have 
some dcrat de morue (alt cod fritters) or pep- 
pery stuffed land crab instead. 

* Caribbean food, like Caribbean culture, is a 
. rich blend of African, European and Asian that 
oomes out slightly different in each place. The 
jpeople have an ironic sense of ' humor and a 
'restless creativity that produces extraordinary 
.music, painting, theater, novels and poetry. The 
Architecture is often a local variation on Euro- 
pean ideas, but even shacks show the Caribbean 
iwge tomake a statement with flair. 

' : :Tbat is why I write about the Caribbean. I 


tried to explain this admiration for Caribbean 
creativity and nation building to Bunny Warier, 
the only surviving member of the reggae trio, 

in a bigdoud of green marijuana smoke and 
wheezed. “Yeah moo, it’s a kind of magic. 
Making something from nothing." 

1 like Jamaica because the moon tains are so 
green and beautiful and the people so proud 
and so funny. The best part is rural Jamaica, the 
mountains of the interior, with their small 
farming communities and the southern coast 
that has not yet been developed into a pre- 
fabricated Caribbean-land. A visitor with a 
rented car can wander for days in rural Jamaica 
going from village to village buying food in 
country markets or eating jerk (barbecue) in 
roadside restaurants or the crayfish sold near 
Middlequarters or salt fish and green banana 
breakfasts. 

Guadeloupe and Martinique are both depar- 
temeots of France, but Guadeloupe has shown 
more cultural resistance. Creole is the lingua 
franca. The traditional music, gwoka, a 
300-year-old African based form, is currently 
enjoying a renaissance in Guadeloupe. Along 
the hfflsides, the beaches (yes. some very 
nice beaches), in old cock-fighting pits and 
little roadside restaurants, groups set up with a 
large and drum improvise music in 


the call-and-response style of West Africa. 

The drink for this occasion is punch — the 
original nun punch, which defies the notion 
that what is needed on a hot day is a tall cool 
drink. The real rum punch is sugar syrup, a 
wedge of lime and a shot or two of smooth, 
powerful, local white rum. You mix it yourself. 
It is amazing bow wdl a fiery belt of alcohol 


s is on a hot day. It must be the squeeze of lime. 

The roost beautiful pan of Guadeloupe is the 
volcanic run-forested island of Basseterre, 
which resembles neighboring Dominica. Domi- 
nica is a former British colony whose people 
speak both Creole and English. It is a small 
island with a stunning rain forest in the center 
and one of the last communities of Caribs, the 
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Changing Morroy 

Don’t change money on the street in 
Santo Domingo. The changers have no 
pesos to sell and are onh trying sleight - 
of-hand to get your cask (A Iso don 7 expect 
the paid off policeman standing nearby 
to help you.) 

Cash In Cuba 

Don't change much money in Cuba since 
getting hard currency is a national cause 
and aJmosi nothing is sold to foreigners 
in pesos (except some books and records). 


eastern Caribbean islands, since the 
undertow is dangerous. The Caribbean 
side is cabn. 

Goodbye Cohanbus 

Don't expect much enthusiasm for the 
500th anniversary of Columbus's landing, 
which worked out better for Europeans 
than Caribbeans. So will the celebration. 
The few efforts made so far have 
generally been disdaine d by the population. 


Ocean Swimming 

Don't swim on the Atlantic side of 


Msettha People 

Do talk to and mix with the local people. 
They are the greatest pleasure of the 
Caribbean. 


indigenous people for whom the Caribbean was 
named. 

Dominica’s irascible and notoriously frugal 
prime minister, Eugenia Charles, once evaded 
the expense of hosting the Caribbean heads of 
government for a regional conference by point- 
ing out that the island did not have one large 
hotcL Dominica is small and quainL with tittle 
villages of fretwork wooden balconies with co- 
conut oil as the largest industry. It will proba- 
bly stay that way because the island has no 
good bathing beaches. 

My least favorite place in the Caribbean is 
the U. S. Virgin Islands. It has been almost 75 
years since the United States bought these three 
islands from the Danes. Locals now represent a 
minority of the population on all three islands. 
St Croix has switched its economy from sugar 
cane to real estate and resort hotels, Sl Thomas 
from shipping to a cruise port and Sl John, the 
prettiest of the three, was bought up in small 
parcels by clandestine Rockefeller agents until 
the philanthropist was able to turn most of the 
island over to the U. S. National Park Service. 

The island makes a nice national park and 
the white sand beaches are among the region's 
finest, but what happened to the Sl Johnians? 
There are a few left and they seem to feel 
swindled. One local woman chases tourists who 
happen onto her small stretch of beach front 
with a machete while cursing loudly. That is 


about as close to local culture as a visitor can 
find these days. 

Puerto Rico, on the other hand, after 90 years 
under U. S. control has proven to have a re- 
markably tenacious culture. Spanish remains 
the language- English has just this year been 
removed as a second official language. 

The capita], San Juan, resembles a Miami 
spinning out of control. But get away from San 
Juan, as far away possible, to the western part 
of the island. There are the coffee growing 
mountains, the handsome southern city of Pon- 
ce. where the wonderfully macabre papier-ma- 
che masks for winter carnival become larger 
eveiy year, or Cabo Rojo where there are little 
fishing villages, wide beaches and spicy seafood 
empanadas. 

If in general the Caribbean is belter for the 
countryside than the cities. Cuba is a major 
exception. Havana is a huge steamy tropical 
port where more than a million people live in 
five centuries of architecture ranging from 
Spanish Baroque to An Deco. On the other end 
or the island, Santiago de Cuba is a fascinating 
small city and the July carnival is one of the 
most interesting in the Caribbean. 

Mark Kuriansky is the author of “ A Continent 
of Islands: Searching for the Caribbean Desti- 
ny." to be published by Addisan-lVesley early 
next rear. 
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Quality is synonymous 
with our service concept 
Once you have travelled 
by Biman, you know it. 

We use every means to 
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THE DUBAI AIR SHOW 


Middle East’s Biggest Air Spectacular 

The biggest aerospace and defense show ever staged in the Middle East takes 
off this Sunday, Nov. 3. With dozens of live and static displays, Dubai ’91 : The 
International Aerospace and Defense Exhibition is now the third-largest air 
spectacular in the world after the traditional Famborough and Paris shows. 
More than 400 exhibitors from over 40 nations are participating in this event, 
postponed from last year because of the Gulf crisis. 


Not since Desert Storm has such an 
array of military air and ground 
equipment been seen in the Gulf. 
Many of the stars of the Gulf war 
will be there — the F-16, Mirage 
2000, Harriers and Tornadoes. The 
Soviet Union has the biggest single 
display, with 14 aircraft ranging 
from the MiG-29 to the Antonov- 
124. More than a dozen of the air- 
craft will be taking pan in a daily 
flyover before a special 500-seat 
grandstand at Dubai's International 
Airport. 

While the world's defense manu- 
facturers are taking advantage of the 
potential SI 00-billion sales opportu- 
nities in thq region, the civil manu- 
facturers are also showing a strong 
contingent of the latest jetliners and 
business jets. There are 26 major 

Over 60 aircraft on view 
aloft or on the ground 

manufacturers, including Aerospa- 
tiale, Airbus Industrie, Boeing, Brit- 
ish Aerospace, General Dynamics, 
Gulfstream, McDonnell Douglas 
and Short Brothers. 

More than 60 aircraft will be seen 
on the ground or in the air. One of 
the latest will be a mock-up of the 
new European Attack Fighter — a 
sharp contrast to the bug-eyed Op- 
tica, a tiny fantasy light plane that 
cruises so slowly it can almost fly 
backward. 

Besides the jetliners and fighters, 
there will also be live shows of mili- 
tary vehicles and equipment Nor are 
the naval forces forgotten. One of the 


Gulf stars showing off at Port Ra- 
shid will be one of the British Royal 
Navy's latest Type 22 frigates, ship- 
shape and ready for action. As well 
as being open for invited guests, it 
will provide live equipment demon- 
strations to display some of its capa- 
bilities. 

“We have been quite over- 



PA 
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Sheikh Ahmed bin Saeed al~ 
Maktoum, president of the Civil 
Aviation Department and chair- 
man of Emirates. 


whelmed by the response from peo- 
ple wanting to take part in the 
show," says Vir gini a Kern, manag- 
ing director of Fairs and Exhibitions, 
which organized the event in cooper- 
ation with the Dubai government, its 
Civil Aviation Department and Du- 
bai International Airport, and the 
United Arab Emirates Armed 
Forces. 


Dubai first staged an air show and 
conference in 1989, with only a few 
dozen major exhibitors, mainly 
equipment manufacturers. Next 
week’s five-day event is a very differ- 
ent affair. Says Ms. Kem: "The show 
has grown tremendously and is g oing 
to be a great success. I think we can 
now say we are certainly the third- 
largest aerospace show in the world. 
Dubai '9 1 has alerted a lot of compa- 
nies to the sales opportunities that 
exist in the Gulf and the region as a 
whole. It has become a truly interna-, 
rional event” 

While many of the world's inter- 
national airlines have been flying 
into bumpy weather, those in. the 
Middle East were expanding at a far 
faster rate than anywhere else in the 
world until they were hit by the Gulf 
crisis last year. Among the most suc- 
cessful today is the Dubai-based 
Emirates airline, with a 70-pecent 
load factor — one of the highest in 
the Middle East Regional airlines 
operate more than 455 aircraft, of 
which about 109 belong to Saudia, 
the national carrier for Saudi Arabia. 
Almost all will have to be replaced 
by the end of the century. 

Competition for fleet renewals by 
two of the major air-frame manufac- 
turers, Boeing and Airbus Industrie, 
is fiercely competitive. Kuwait Air- 
ways Corporation, which lost most 
of its fleet after the Iraqi invasion, is 
buying 24 Airbuses and three Boeing 
747-400ERs. Boeing is mounting a 
high-pressure campaign to sell its 
new B777 twin-jetliner, which it 
hopes will capture 44 percent of the 
civil airliner market over the next IS 


Another major 
Airshow puts Dubai 
at the top 
with the others... 
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Some of the new terminal facilities ax the recently extended Dubai International Airport, where the airshow is 
being staged 


years. It claims that its twin-engine 
economy, service flexibility and wide 
body offer greater comfort and seat- 
ing capacity. 

Strong rival Airbus Industrie is 
also p lanning a major presence next 
week. 'The Middle East is becoming 
increasingly important to us,” com- 
ments a company spokesman. Says 
Bob Browning, manager of McDon- 
nell Aircraft Company's internation- 
al development program: *We re- 
gard Dubai as the key air show of the 
year.” 

The show also includes a three- 
day conference whose thane is “The 
Future of Commercial Aviation.” 
The conference is being organized by 
Emirates airline at the Dubai World 
Tirade Center, where the first aero- 
space show and conference was 
staged in 1989. 

Sheikh Ahmed bin Saeed al- 
Maktoum, chairman of Emirates, 
says: “This conference is Intended to 
proffer a deeper insight into the fu- 
ture of commercial civil aviation.” 
Sheikh Ahmed has pioneered the air- 
line’s success against all odds in the 
Gulf since its launching in 1987 with 
four aircraft Today, it has a fleet of 
more than a dozen jetliners, with 
routes ranging from London to 
Hong Kong. 

During the second day of the con- 
ference, which starts Monday, Nov. 
4, INMARSAT (International Mari- 


time Satellite Organization) is hop- 
ing to stage a live satellite linkup 
from an aircraft to the conference 
while Herman Ziegelaar, its head of 
business planning develo pmen t 
addresses the delegates. 

A si gnifican t innovation for this 
kind of aerospace and defense show 
is that invited guests — and exhibi- 
tors — wiU be able io get hands-on 
experience with some of the defense; 
equipment at specially supervised 
demonstrations. “As far as we know, 
no other defense show offers this, 
kmd of opportunity says Ms. Kem. 

Some 15 manufacturers, mostly: 
British, win be trying out a large 
variety of weapons and equipment 


during the land display. They will 
include armed fighting vehicles in 
action, how to breach a mine field, 
using a sniper rifle, throwing stun 
grenades and operating a remote- 
controlled bomb disposal robot Of 
special interest as proved in the Gulf 
war, wUl be some of the latest night-, 
viewing devices. 

' ' Flying and land demonstrations 
win take place daily during the show. 
The static exhibitions are bong 
housed in giant halls providing 
-17,500 square meters of space. Many 

• of -the “tried-and-tested” Gulf war 
stars will be seen in a special 10,000- 
square-mefer “defense park.” 

Lee Voysey 



Dubai national carrier Emirates is rapidly expanding its fleet. 


Crossroads of the Skies: Dubai’s Airport 


Dubai’s International Airport will be the setting for the air show’s static 
displays and the daily flyover. A huge purpose-built site has taken shape over 
the past few months in preparation for the exhibition. 

be built opposite the existing one at a 
cost of up to $500 milli on 
Part of the strategy is to provide 
services and facilities to attract busi- 
ness. Dubai's economy is not, and 
never has been, based on the petro- ! 
dollar. Its lifeblood is trade — erf all 
kinds. The late Sheikh Rashid bin 
Saeed al-Maktoum, ruler and 
founder of modem Dubai, was a 
visionary whose conception of future 
demands was not always appreciated 
at the time. The new airport was one 
such idea. 

One of the first developments to 
help put Dubai and its airport on the 

ai nupuii, iit/w vuw ui mv luusi world map was the opening of a 

modern and efficient in the Gulf. It j .. i-.-.-C.. * totally new concept in dutv-fiee 

has also become a major hub airport ..*y* & ' shopping in 1985. The shopping 

for the region, as well as the most Mohi-Din A. Binhendi, director - complex, which now has two dozen 

important crossroads of the skies for general of the Department of Civil outlets, has a turnover of more than 

east-west passenger and cargo traf- Aviation. 5100 million a year and has won a 

fic. _ _ .■ _ string of international awards for ex- 

A new passenger arrivals terminal pansion of the airport, which will celleace from the tax-free industry. ' 

has recently been completed and the ' take it well into the next century. “Although it is almost impossible 

existing departures terminal upgrad- 0 - „ _ , m „ to prove, 1 think facilities £ke this 

ed and improved. This summer also , w « re SO™?, *° , have very might tip the balanced to 
MwSeopening of a $75-miIlioa exten ? ve new df-dopmems in the partcuSr 
S7gova^rth the latest stated- •*“ * “«« ah Airport 

tb e-art handling equipment Passen- f I think we will be McLoughlin, manager of the dutv- 

ger traffic has 'been rising sharply &ee complex. One hmoSfiS 

since 1985 and now totals about five * P< ? ssib e that was 10 create an arrivals duty-free 

million a year. When the original an almost complete new airport may shop. amvais auty free 


A 500-meter-wide area has been allo- 
cated for static civil and military 
aircraft in addition to the special 
defense park. Two grandstands, each 
seating 500 people, have been built 
so that guests can have prime view- 
ing positions for the flying displays. 

The exhibition infrastructure is all 
part of the Department of Civil Avi- 
ation's long-term strategy to enhance 

10 miltion passengers 
a year expected by 2000 

the overall image of the Internation- 
al Airport, now one of the most 
modem and efficient in the Gulf. It 
has also become a major hub airport 
for the region, as well as the most 
important crossroads of the skies for 
east-west passenger and cargo traf- 
fic. 

A new passenger arrivals terminal 
has recently been completed and the ' 
existing departures terminal upgrad- 
ed and improved. This summer also 
saw the opening of a $75-zniQion 
cargo village with the latest state-of- 
the-art handling equipment Passen- 
ger traffic has been rising sharply 
since 1985 and now totals about five 
million a year. When the original 
airport opened in May 1971, it was 
just a single small whitewashed 
building with a few thousand passen- 
gers coming through each year. 

By the end of the decade, 
Mohi-Din A. Binhendi, director- 
general of civil aviation, expects pas- 
senger levels to exceed 10 million a 
year. With more than 50 airlines us- 
ing the airport and serving over 100 
destinations. Dubai is running out of . 
space for expansion. Even now, the 
apron is sometimes jammed with up 
to 20 jumbo jets at one time. 

With an , eye to the- future, Mr. 
Binhendi recently announced that 
Bechtel of the United States is to 
carry out. a master plan for the ex- 









The Air Cargo Village can store 3,500 pally 
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Lauhchmgof a Patriot system 
missile, which defended cities 
against Scud at tacks. 


Manufacturers 
v ' displaying aircraft 

(F= taking part in flying dis- 
play): ' 

Aerospatiale: Panther (F), BK 
117(F) 

Airbus Industrie: A320-231 (F) 
Air Hanson: Bcechcraft B300, 
Beecbjet BJ40 
AennacchL AMX (F) 
Aviaexport: MiG-29/29UB/31, 
Mi-28/34, Su-24MK/28/25T/ 
27/27UB; An-124, EL-76, Su- 
26M/Su29 

British Aerospace: Harrier GR7 
(F), Tornado (F), BAel46-200, 
BAe 125/ 1000, Harrier GR7. 
Hawk 100, EFA 
CASA: CN-235 100 
Cessna: Citation in and. V 
-DASA: Dormer F-100 
Dassault: Falcon 900, Mirage 
2000(F) ; 

DHL: Conyair 580 
E-Systeshs: Modd/34’ 

FIS Aerospace: Optica (F) - • 
General Dynamics: F-16C (F) 
Gutfs&eun: GIV 
DPTN: CN-235 (F) 

Lake Aircraft: Amphibious 
McDonnell Douglas: 520N, De- 
fender (F) 

Pflatus; JPC9(F) 

Pflatus Britten Nonnan: De- 
fender BN2T 

Short Brothers: Tocano (F) 
Starffite: B707-351 B 
Stemme: SIO 
TAG: Challenger 
Wesdand/RN: Lynx (F) 

Sand bin La*fin: BAC 1-1 1 

Manufacturers providing 
V land demonstrations: 
GEC Ferranti 
GKN Defence 
Pains Wessex 
AW 


} _ HESCO 

FKgbt Refuelling 
i Thomson Brandt 

i DrfCE 

r - Rpyal Ordnance 


Morfax ;. 

Aircraft Materials 
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TTjere « mucft interest in the 
“big five” weapons systems that 
equipped the U.S. forces in the 
Gulf, including the PMC 
Corporation's Bradley infantry 
fighting vehicle, left 'Boeing’s 
747-400, far right . will replace 
part of Kuwait’s commercial 
fleet 
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Civil and Defense Manufacturers Display Gulf Equipment Needs 


Gulf states were made acutely aware by the recent crisis and conflict of 
shortfalls in their defenses. Though the civilian aerospace market in the region 
suffered as much as any other economic sector, it has since rebounded with a 
surprising vitality. Both areas will be catered to at the air show. 
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Dubai ’91 is an extremely opportune 
venue for companies and corpora- 
tions to display systems and prod- 
ucts, and not only those proven on 
the front line. In the United Arab 

The preference is for 
‘big five ’ systems 

Emirates, for example, Abu Dhabi is 
planning to spend between $2 billion 
and 54 billion annually on defense 
procurement, with accompanying lo- 
cal offset investment for contractors 
the rule rather than the exception. 

Not unnaturally, there is a prefer- 
ence for the “big five” weapon sys- 
tems that equipped the U.S. forces in 
the conflict and will do so well into 
the next century. These are now ex- 
pected to meet with a regional sales 
bonanza. 

They are the General Dynamics 
M1-A2 Abrams tank, the FMC Cor- 
poration's M2 Bradley infantry 


fighting vehicle, the McDonnell 
Douglas Apache attack helicopter, 
the Sikorsky UH-60 Black Hawk 
transport helicopter and the Ray- 
theon Patriot air defense missile. 

The Abu Dhabi government is al- 
ready negotiating for the $620- mil- 
lion purchase of 20 Apache helicop- 
ters, together with 620 antitank 
missiles. Saudi Arabia has ordered 
12 Apaches, and Bahrain wants six. 
The aircraft excelled during the con- 
flict; during one mission alone, 18 
Apaches destroyed 50 enemy tanks 
in a single engagement. 

Other United Arab Emirate deals 
are expected for the Abrams tank 
and for the Patriot system, the famed 
defender of cities against Scud mis- 
sile attacks. 

The government has also ap- 
proached France's GlAT about a 
possible order for 390 AMX-Leclerc 
tanks; France already supplies 
around 80 percent of the United 
Arab Emirates' military equipment 



Airbus, a successful contestant for orders from Middle East airlines. 

Efficient Cargo Terminal 
Will Increase Traffic 


More than 7 percent of all the world’s sea-air traffic 
is thought to pass through Dubai, where earlier this 
year a new ports authority was formed to manage 
and coordinate the two major ports — Port Rashid 
and Jebel Ali, and two others used by small craft. 


During the first half of the year, 
more than 25,000 vessels used Du- 
bai's ports, an increase of 20 percent 
over last year. The ports handled 
504,000 containers, and in June, Port 
Rashid recorded the highest-ever 
cargo throughput: 1,008,988 tons in 
a month. 

The record coincided with the 
completion of the cargo village, 
which the Civil Aviation Depart- 
ment hopes will attract more busi- 
ness to the airport. During its first 
full month of operation, there was an 
8.3-percent rise in cargo turnover at 
the new facility. Industry experts be- 
lieve that the fastest-growing sector 
during the 1990s wflj be in sea-air 
cargo. 

Dubai's position at the center of 
the Middle East gives it an almost 
unassailable advantage. It has two 
modem container ports, with total 
berths for more than 100 vessels, 
within a 45-minute drive of the cargo 
village. Within hours of arriving by 
sea, a container can be off-loaded, 
stripped down and repacked for air 
transportation and on its way again 
to its final destination, which may be 


in Europe, Africa or North America. 

The cargo village was built in less 
than a year and is designed to handle 
up to 600 tons a day, or 250,000 tons 
a year. It is also a “free zone” area 
where all customs, handling and for- 
warding can be done on-site. 

Inside die main cargo hall there is 
storage space for 3,500 pallets with a 
capacity of about 5,000 texts. There 
are special areas for holding animals, 
radioactive materials and bullion. 

There is also a special air-condi- 
tioned warehouse for handling per- 
ishable shipments such as fruit, meat 
and flowers. These are mainly des- 
tined for the local market. 

Up to 150 flights arrive or depart 
with cargo every 24 hours. This calls 
for some highly specialized handling 
equipment. Two elevating transport 
vehicles resembling some kind of fu- 
turistic pantograph on wheels scoot 
around the warehouse under com- 
puter control, delivering and retriev- 
ing palletized cargoes. 

The aim behind the cargo village is 
to convert “slow” sea cargo into 
“fast” air cargo in the minim um 
time. L.V. 



at Aviation College 


: j One of the latest showpieces in Dubai is the new College of Aviation, one of the 
■; first educational institutions of its kind in the Gulf. The first students arrived 
| this, autumn after its official opening in the summer. 





^ ^ J 


“Our long-term is to offer a 
k degree in aviation at both under- 
fr graduate and postgraduate level,” 
says John. -Cocks, principal of the 
j college. “Our emphasis now is going 

'. \ l2Q students will be 
j | iaughfby 24 professors 

i T to be ^ zquiality; We shall provide 
| : the best, p ainin g facilities that the 
j * world. has to offer — right here in 
; 1 Dubai” ,■:*•• • 

;■ ; The college, which has residential 
I- 1 accoriftrwdations,™ll take up to 120 
! students .both local and from other 
j countries:;; .the Caching staff will 
< even tualLy . number 24. At present, 
. f there are, about 15 teachers at the 

: j college.; . . F 

' During jJwijret years, the college, 
whiettis managed by International 
; I Aetadij^-js ■ going to concentrate on 
; prowdirig a wide range of standard 


courses for individuals or groups 
wishing to specialize in various areas. 
These courses will cover many as- 
pects of aviation and engineering, 
together with academic studies in 
general and technical E nglis h and 
refresher courses in science and 
mathematics. 

Mr. Cocks says that tr ain i n g will 
be carried out according to recog- 
nized international standards set by 


t raining in aviation industry needs so 
as to create a skill base among Gulf 
nationals for a rapidly developing 
industrial and commercial sector 
the world of aviation. The present 
course covers such subjects as avia- 
tion studies, air-traffic control, secu- 
rity, meteorology, fire fighting, air- 
port operations and management. 
The main engineering course wifi 
include electronics, aviation engi- 


nized international standards set by ne erim» computer literacy and tech- 
sud institutes and o^anudMis as udk ^' aDd specific equipment train- 
the International Civil Aviation Or- . " 

eanization, the World Meteor ologi- zi, ... ... „ • , 

S Organization, the City and Sheikh Ahmed bin Saeed al- 
Guilds London Institute and possi- Maktoum, prudent of the Duba 
blv the Business and Technician Department of Civil Aviation and 
Education Council. chairman of Emirates airhne, says of 


The first course, which covers gen- 
eral aviation studies, began at the 
end of September and will last 36 
weeks. 

The college’s aim is to provide a 
high standard of general and specific 


Sheikh Ahmed bin Saeed ai- 
Maktoum, president of the Dubai 
Department of Civil Aviation and 
chairman of Emirates airline, says of 
the college: “In view of the rapid 
growth and development of aviation, 
it has been a natural progression for 
us to establish this college, which will 
be able to provide first-rate aviation 
training." 

L.V. 


requirements. Britain's GKN has 
also held negotiations over the pur- 
chase for around $400 million of 
several hundred of its Warrior com- 
bat vehicles. 

In Saudi Arabia, however, future 
defense purchases in what is now the 
largest single regional market may 
switch in their overall emphasis to 
the United States. The crisis led to a 
reassessment of the $30-billion A1 
Yamaroah program, the special de- 
fense connection between London 
and Riyadh, which provides in prin- 
ciple for the supply of Tornadoes 
and Hawks made by British Aero- 
space, Black Hawk helicopters made 
by Westland and the construction of 
two air bases. 

The announcement in July by the 
U.S. administration of a $473-mil- 
lion deal for jeeps and support air- 
craft brought the total of orders an- 
nounced or signed by Riyadh with 
the United States to $17.8 billion 
over the past year; this did not in- 
clude a $12 billion to $14 billion 
second phase of army modernization 
pending a review of the country's 
defense needs. 

U.S. suppliers could consolidate 
their market leads elsewhere in the 
Gulf, as tentative plans for a joint 
defense force composed of member 
states of the Gulf Cooperation 
Council appear to have less attrac- 
tion for individual governments than 
bilateral, extraregional defense 
pacts, preferably with the United 
States. Deliveries have resumed of 40 
F-18s ordered from McDonnell 
Douglas before the invasion of Ku- 
wait — which may be looking to buy 
more — together with Apache heli- 
copters. 


: Stor. 


The U.S. predominance does not 
extend to civil aviation, where Eu- 
rope's Airbus Industrie has been 
prominent recently. In June, Kuwait 
Airways Corporation (KAC) re- 
vealed firm orders for 15 new Air- 
buses, with options for nine more, in 
a purchasing series that could even- 
tually cost around $1.9 billion. 

The company wifi also buy three 
Boeing 747-400s. Boeing is seeking a 
larger share in KACs reconstruction 
and expansion efforts; the airline 
lost about two-thirds of its fleet dur- 
ing the invasion and most of its 
maintenance and support facilities. 
Boeing, too, with its 767 range, will 
supply fleet-purchasing require- 
ments until the end of 1991 for Gulf 
Air, the flag carrier of Abu Dhabi 
Bahrain, Qatar and Oman. 

During 1992-94, Gulf Air expects 
to take delivery of 12 Airbus A320s if 
the financing can be arranged. In 
August, Dubai's national carrier 
Emirates signed up for another Air- 
bus 300-600R, the 11th aircraft or- 
dered by the airline from the compa- 
ny. Still undecided about future fleet 
procurement is Saudia, the king- 
dom’s national carrier, which before 
the crisis was considering the re- 
placement of all of its 19 Boeing- 
737s. Jim Bodgener 


More payload for U.S. Army 
Black Hawk Helicopters: 
Pictured is the first Sikorsky 
UH-60L Black Hawk helicopter 
delivered to the U.S. Army 
with modified flight controls that 
increase the aircraft's lifting 
capacity by as much as an 
additional 3 . 000 pounds. 


Program of Events 

The exhibition will be open dai- 
ly, 10:00 AJV4.-6:00 P.M., Nov. 
3-7. 

Sunday, Nov. 3: 10:00 A.M.: 
official opening. 2:30-4:30 P.M. 
daily: flying display. 

Monday, Nov. 4: 8:00 A.M.- 
12:30 P.M. daily: land equip- 
ment demonstration (by invita- 
tion). 9:00 A.M.-I-.00 P.M.: 
Dubai '91 conference at World 
Trade Center. 10:00-11:00 
A.M.: special arena display. 
10:00 A.M.- 12:30 P.M. daily: 
Navy demonstration at Port Ra- 
shid .(by invitation). 

Tuesday, Nov. 5: 9:00 A.M.- 
1:00 P.M.: Dubai ’91 confer- 
ence. 

Wednesday, Nov. 6: 9:00 
A.M.-1 :00 P.M.: Dubai ’91 con- 
ference. 

Thursday, Nov. 7: 6:00 P.M.: 
exhibition closes. 

(Admission to Dubai '91 is by 
ticket only. Contact the Dubai 
Exhibition Office, P.O. Box 773, 
Dubai United Arab Emirates. 
TeL: 9714 241111. Fax: 9714 
241100.) 



Over the past two 
decades, Bechtel 
has been proud to be 
a partner in creating 
some of the world's 
most advanced 
aviation facilities 
for the Middle East. 


. . . Setting a coarse far the future 

We are honored to have been a member of the Dubai Airport team since 1977. And 
to have participated inambitous development programs like the King Khaledand 
King Fahd international airports. These world-class facilities have helped set stan- 
dards for the future. 

Today, we are working on some of the most exciting grassroots airport projects of 
the'90s. Like the new Hong Kong, Seoul, and Denver airports. 

As we move toward the 21st century, Bechtel Aviation Services is dedicated to 
creating airport solutions that will me& the challenges of tomorrow's global travel 
and airline needs. Offering the best in state-of-the-art technologies and top-notch 
professionals — at work worldwide to bring you service at your convenience. 


Bechtel Aviation Services 


Dubai (971-4) 245-745 m Dammam (966-3) 383 - 1000 m Jeddah (966-2) 667-1536 m Riyadh (966-1) 482-9051 

London (44-81) 846-4595 a Washington. D C (703) 761-7242 m San Francisco (415) 768-6320 m Los Angeles (213) 807-3017 
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Some Casino Investments 
Are Not a Gamble at All 

By Roger Cohen ‘ 

Sere York Tima Service 

‘X T YORK — Gambling industry stocks tend to be 
1X1 L^r ^ a blg « aniWe themselves. High leverage, 
I X. . r«ed cosu and the unpredictability of high rollers 

y _ all contnbute to the uncertain ties of an intensely 
competitive sector whose growth has long been curtailed because 
gambling is allowed in relatively few places. 

; Only one pure gambling company. Circus Circus Enterprises, 
has an investment-grade rating from Standard A Poor's 

* But although the sector wfl] uever offer blue-chip credentials, 
there are encouraging signs. Analysts cite the growing popularity 

-of gambling* its widening acceptance, the resilience of the Neva- 
da economy and the success- 

fuJ digestion of a number of 
■ new casinos. 

“We believe that the gam- 
ing industry will continue to 
expand and • be increasingly 
accepted as part of the general 
. entertainment business," said 

Robert Nelson, a senior vice 

■president at S&P. “This 

.should offer continued growth opportunities for the major gam- 
‘ ■ ing companies." 

The prospects seem brighter in Nevada than in Atlantic City, 

* New Jersey, which is hurl by tighter regulations, overcapacity, the 
' ■ severity of the recession in the Northeast and the heavy indebted- 

- ‘ness of several companies. 

Donald Trump's properties. Resorts Casino Hotel and Pratt 
. a Hotel Corp.'s Sands casino are all heavily leveraged. But after a 
‘ .terrible 1990, when the 12 Atlantic City casinos suffered a total 
. net loss of $265.5 million, an upturn appears under way. Year-on - 

* year revenues rose s ubstantiall y in July and August 

> Richard J. Byrne, an analyst at Merrill Lynch, said the im- 
r; prpvepient In Atlantic Qty should be bolstered by a move to 24- 
^ hour gambling on weekends, the concession of greater space to 
. slot machines, a gradual improvement in the region’s economy 
r and an improved basic substructure for the city. 

.V ’ 

EW GAMBLING VENUES on riverboats and Indian 
reservations as well as in South Dakota are making 
gambling more widely accessible. Although this means 
'[ sew competition for Atlantic City and Nevada, the growth also 
'■ offers hew opportunities to established companies and should 
increase the appetite for gambling around the country. 

^ "The spread of legalized gambling could gamer us opportuni- 

- ties beyond Nevada soon." said Glenn Schaeffer, the president of 
t Circus' Circus, whose annual increase in earnings per share has 
'. averaged about 20 percent during the last five years. 

* *. Having recently built one enormoos hotel-casino in Las Vegas, 
the mock-medieval Excalibur, it is about to announce plans for 

^ what it calls another “one-of-a-kind entertainment megastore." 

* No wonder: operating cash flow at the Excalibur was about 
; ■ 5105 miQjon on revenue of $316 million in its Erst year. 

<•; - Mr. Sc^aeffa is impasskmed in his presentation of gambling as 
’ a fonn of reasonably priced family vacation entertainment, and 
Tiis company’s success suggests that this portrayal will become 

* increasingly pervasive fairly soon. 

*: ■ ’ Already, Kirk Ketkorian’s MGM Grand Inc has embarked on 
' a$l billion theme park and casino in the most expenave test yet 
-- of family-style gambling is Las Vegas. 

Hilton Hotels Corp., meanwhile has l«jg been successful in 
Las Vegas through a combination of its Flamingo Hilton, which 
has mid-mark^ family .ftppea^. and. the up-mark^ Hilton Las 
Vegas, yriridi caters to tlmmghjrollers.. 

.With Las Vegas continuing to defy the recession —Its revenue 
rose 13 percent to $4.04 billion in the Enancial year ended June 
31 — the companies with a strong presence there appear wdl 
*, placed. These include Circus Circus, Hilton Hotels, Mirage, 
r, Resorts lac. and Caesars Worid lnc. 

• : Competitive pressures, however, are likely to be intense as new 
p ; and ever more eTctravagratprojecls are developed to appeal to the 
family gambler of the 1990s. 


An Easing 
Is Cited 
In U.S. 

Fed Quiet Despite 
Fitswaler's Chum 


By Lawrence Malkin 

International Herald Tribune 

NEW YORK — The White 
House took the unusual step 
Thursday of reporting on easing of 
interest rates wnen the Federal Re- 
serve Board would say nothing, as 
anxiety about the U.S. economy 
mounted in Washington. 

President George Bush declared 
to a small business group that. “I 
am still concerned about the econo- 
my, and it’s not as strong obviously 
as we'd like it to be.” 

Mr. Bush, who recently vetoed a 
Democrat bill to extend unemploy- 
ment insurance, hacked a less com- 
prehensive Republican measure 
“because people are hurting and 
they ought to be helped.” 

There were more signs of weak- 
ness. An index of consumer senti- 
ment compiled by the University of 
Michigan dropped almost five 
points in October to 783. accord- 
ing to clients who gel the report. 

The Commerce Department said 
orders received by American fac- 
tories fell 1.7 percent in September, 
the second drop in a row. 

Although the Labor Deportment 
reported a drop of 47,000 in new 
applications for unemployment in- 
surance during the week ended Oct. 


WPP Puts Rosy Spin on Market Doubts 


By Steven Prokeseh 

Xm York Tima Sfnn« 

LONDON — WPP Group PLC. the 
world's biggest advertising and public rela- 
tions company, could use some of its own 
expertise these days to improve its image. 

In recent weeks. British publications and 
some analysts have contended ibat London- 
based WPP is on the verge of a financial crisis 
because of depressed advertising spending in 
both the United States and Britain. 

They have predicted that bankers or share- 
holders might try to force out Martin Sorrell, 
WPP’s chief executive, and that the company, 
with businesses including J. Walter Thomp- 
son. Ogilvy & Mather and Hill &. Knowlion 
— all U.S.-based — might be broken up. 

Mr. Sorrell disagrees, and WPP's bankers 
and several analysts backed him up in separate 
interviews. Speaking from New York. Mr. Sor- 
rell insisted that WPP's financial health, while 
precarious, was not deteriorating. 

He added that he knew of no movement to 
force him out and that management buyouts 
of Thompson or Ogilvy were not in the 
works. 

Adding fuel to the rumors, which have 


caused WPP's stock price to gyrate wildly in 
the last month, is a big shift in power that will 
occur on Friday. Owners of wPF\ preferred 
shares, who now have no voting rights, will 
get 80 percent of die votes because they have 
not been paid a dividend for six months. 

Mr. Sorrell said he was not worried. A mix 

of financial institutions dominates share- 
holders now and they will afterward, he said. 

Investors have been understandably dis- 
mayed by the rumors, analysts say. and by a 
dearth of information from WPP. 

WPP and its bonks completed a $1 billion 
refinancing package only last April. The refi- 
nancing eased loan covenants, replaced un- 
committed credit lines — ones that banks 
could withdraw at will — with committed 
ones and postponed debt repayments until 
mid- 1993. Bui the package did not provide 
new cash. 

Analysts expect WPP to earn £45 million 
to £50 million (S78 million to SS7 million) 
before taxes in 1991, down from £90 million 
in 1990. 

One of the most pessimistic analysts is NeiJ 
Blackley of James Capel & Co. He contends 
that WPP could exhaust its credit lines in 


February, a seasonally weak period in the ad 
business, and says WPP has been selling 
receivables at a discount to raise cash. 

Mr. Sorrell replied that selling receivables 
uas not new and denied that a cash crisis was 
imminent. "That's not to say it is easy,” he 
said “Business is difficult, and we have to 
watch thinfii verv carefully. But our position 
is not impossible. Well fight our way through 
it.*’ 

Two of WPFs bankers, who would talk 
only if not identified, also denied that WPP 
faced a cash crisis. ‘‘The banks would love to 
see the end of the recession and revenues 
increasing, but their record of cost control 
and in particular cash flow has been up to 
plan." one said. 

The bankers are heartened that WPP has 
had j □« gain in business. Billings won ex- 
ceeded those lost by $13 billion in the first 
nine months of the year. Important accounts 
non in October include Best Products. De 
Beers in Southeast Asia and Exxon's Esso 
subsidiary. 

There have, however, been reductions in ad 
spending by existing customers. Mr. Sorrell 

See WPP, Page 17 


Citicorp’s Strategy: 
Wait Some More 


Real Estate Burden 


Citicorp's U.S. commercial real 
estate portfolio in 1991, in millions. 

3,024 


19, the figure probably was skewed 
by a holiday that week. 

And the National Association of 
Purchasing Management said its 
monthly index fell to 53.5 percent 
In October from 55.0 percent in 
September, Reuters reported. A 
reading above 50 percent indicates 
the manufacturing sector is ex- 
panding, while a reading below 
that level indicates decline. 

The report, originally scheduled 
for Friday, was released late Thurs- 
day. A spokesman at Business 
Wire, the agency that releases the 
report for the association, blamed 
die early release on a computer 
error. 

Confusion continued about the 
Federal Reserve's intentions. The 
Fed did nothing to follow Wednes- 
day’s hint on ram. but the bond 
market continued to strengthen on 
expectations of a stronger signal 

See EASE, Page 16 . 


By Richard D. Hylton 

Soar York Times Sent of 

NEW YORK — Citicorp, facing huge and growing losses, has sum- 
moned more managerial firepower to tackle its U.S. commercial real 
estate portfolio. 

The largest U.S. banking company announced this week that Robert A. 
McCormack, who cleaned up the bank's last big loan debacle; with Third 
World debt, would become its point man in charge of working out its 
domestic real estate problems. 

The appointment reinforces what the banking company’s executives 
and a few securities analysts have said: Citicorp is taking the same long- 
term approach to its $4.5 billion of real estate loan problems that it took 
several years ago when its loans to less-developed countries in Latin 
America and elsewhere were hemorrhaging. 

This approach basically involves holding onto the assets and waiting 
for the markets to improve. 

Mr. McCormack is an 1 8-year Citicorp executive who cleaned up teal 
estate mistakes years ago in places like Singapore. Puerto Rico and 
Jamaica. More important, he successfully tackled the banking company's 
Third World debt portfolio, which was far greater than today’s commer- 
cial real estate problem, and managed to come up with ways to raise cash 
in an illiquid market. 

One bank executive said that as chairman of Citibank's restructuring 
committee, Mr. McCormack was experienced at managing a very large 
portfolio with serious; systemic implications and he was successful and 
creative at bringing liquidity to the portfolio. 

Thomas H. Hanley, a banking analyst with Salomon Brothers, said 
Gticorp’s real estate strategy was consistent with its Third World debt 
strategy and “will be worked out over a period of years, providing 
shareholders with a positive residue in the end.” 

That may be the happy ending to what looks like a dark tale now. In 
fad, Gticorp appears to have little option but to take the long-term 
■approach. 



3d Quarter Breakdown 
Cash basis 
$3.0 billion 

Other 
real 
estate 
owned 
1.4 billion 



Cash-basis loans 

Delinquent loans on 
which fufl payment 
is not expected. 


1,196 

’• 030 

■ .-M 

.tit 


Other real estate 
owned 


Performing 
loans 
8.6 btNion 

1,402 



78 89 131 


Source: Company reports 


Total write-offs 

Real estate asset ’ j 
values eSminated from j 
portioto balance sheets.! 

TheNeW YorkTimeT 


Problem loans and foreclosed real estate in its $13 billion commercial 
real estate portfolio leaped S23 billion over the last 15 months to stand at 
about $4.5 billion. 

Given the magnitude of the problem — and the likelihood that it will 
get worse before it gets better — the one option Citicorp cannot exercise 
now is taking a sizable one-time charge for its bad loans against its weak 
profits. That would eat away a huge chunk of its capital, leaving it with a 
far thinner cushion than regulators want. 

Depending on how much worse commercial real estate markets may 

See Cm, Page 17 .. 


Russia 
Wants Its 
Own Bank 

Yeltsin Is Seeking 
Gosbcuik Reserves 
For New Institute 


Reuters 

MOSCOW — President Boris N. 
Yeltsin of Russia launched another 
broadside at the Kremlin on Thurs- 
day, proposing the establishment 
of an independent central bank in 
his republic using Soviet gold and 
hard currency. 

Mr. Yeltsin told a meeting of 
Russian city leaders that he bad 
signed the state bank proposal and 
sent it to the Congress of People's 
Deputies, the republics legislature. 

“The idea is to use gold and 
currency assets of the Soviet state 
bank. Gosbaok, to create a Russian 
stale bank," the Russian informa- 
tion agency said 

The Russian leader said his deri- 
sion Thursday came after the Sovi- 
et president, Mikhail S. Gorbachev, 
asked Cos bank to increase the 
country's money supply without 
first requesting the consent of the 
republics. 

“This request of the Soviet presi- 
dent contradicts the treaty on eco- 
nomic union.” the Russian agency 
quoted Mr. Yeltsin as saying. 

Soviet gold, hard currency and 
other resources are due to be divid- 
ed among republics under the 
terms of an economic-union agree- 
ment bring negotiated with central 
authorities. But they would leave 
Gosbank with an important role 
coordinating monetary policy. 

Russia already has a state bank, 
but it is part of a republican net- 
work subordinate to Gosbank. Mr. 
Yeltsin's proposal if approved by 
the Congress, would challenge the 
the Soviet central bank’s power. 

The Russian leader’s move fol- 
lowed a speech on Monday in 
which he called for tightening of 
the money supply, which econo- 
mists say has been out of control as 
Gosbank prints rubles to cover the 
state budget deficit. 

The Russian leader is seeking ex- 
tra powers to implement those revi- 
sions, but the Congress postponed 
voting on whether to grant them 
until Friday as criticism mounted 
of his economic program. 


With a Nod to Europe , 
U.K. to Issue Ecu Notes 
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By Tom Redbum 

International Roald Tribune 

In a move that should hdp bol- 
ster the pound while reaffirming 
Britain's commitment to the Euro- 
pean Monetary System, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Nonnan Lamont 
disclosed Thursday that the British 
government would issue three-year 
notes denominated in Ecus. 

But Mr. Lamont, dashing some 
expectations in London financial 
circles, made no mention in an ea- 
geriy awaited speech about moving 
to narrow the current 6 percent 
bands that limit the pound's fluctu- 
ations within the exchange-rate 
mechanism of the European Mone- 
tary System. 

Political considerations proba- 
bly forestalled any move to adopt 
(be tighter, 2.5 percent limits im- 
posed on the French franc and oth- 
er currencies linked to the Deut- 
sche mark until after the next 
British election, analysts said. 

At the same time, London ap- 
pears increasingly convinced that 
the negotiations over EC economic 
and monetary union are going to 
allow Britain to postpone any deci- 
sion on whether to accept a Euro- 
pean single currency. 

Mr. Lamont, echoing earlier 
statements by British offidals, ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the latest 
Dutch EMU proposaL*'Our con- 
structive approach is bearing 
fruit," Mr. Lament told a gathering 
of bankers and merchants of the 
City of London. 

“The new text reflects many of 
the points J have been pressing and 
il goes a long way towards meeting 


our concerns," be added. “But there 
is still much work to be done." 

City bankers, anxious to main- 
tain London's central role in world 
currency markets as Europe moves 
toward a single currency, applaud- 
ed Mr. Lamont’s decision to rely 
increasingly on European Curren- 
cy Units to fund the government's 
borrowing needs. 

The pound has risen recently in 
anticipation of just such a move. It 
gave up some of that ground on 
Thursday, however. (Page 16) 

“Extending the government's 
range of funding instruments to in- 
clude Ecu bonds,” said Andres 
DTobny of Bankets Trust Co. in 
London, “could prove a very clever 
move serving to both support the 
currency and help reduce the gov- 
ernment's funding costs.” 

Not only does the use of Ecu 
bonds help the government finance 
its borrowing at lower interest 
rates, it also “would strongly rein- 
force the government’s commit- 
mem to current ERM parities.” 
Mr. Drobny said. 

In disclosing the move, Mr. La- 
mont affirmed London's aim to 
hdp push European monetary inte- 
gration. These devdopments “have 
evolved naturally, through the mar- 
ket." 

Bui Mr. Lamont made clear he 
was not averse to giving the market 
a push in the right direction. 

“Hie future role of the Ecu 
amongst the major world currencies 
will be of great significance to the 
City, which has already established 
a clear lead in the Ecu market.*' he 
said. “We wish to build on that." 


News Corp. Plans Issues 
To Raise $700 Million 

The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — News Corp., the Rupert Murdoch-led media 
conglomerate, announced Thursday il was preparing public offer- 
ings of $700 million in new securities. 

Less than a year alter hammering out a compromise with hankers 
to restructure' $S billion in debt, the Australian-based publisher, 
broadcaster and Hollywood studio owner said it was planning 
international offerings of about S4S0 million in new stock and no 
less than S250 million in long-term debt 

News Corp. said it would use the proceeds to cut debt strengthen 
its Financial position and add to working capital The sale of long- 
term debt could replace some shorter-term loans. It did not indicate 
a timetable for the offering, and said ihe equity portion of the sale 
would be subject to approval of shareholders at a meeting in 
December. 

The company's plans to try to sell more stock and bonds to the 
public is an indication of its confidence that investors will recognize 
how much its financial fortunes have improved ewer the past year. 
News Corp. announced last wet* that it planned to raise about $540 
million by selling a 55 percent stake in a new company that .would 
comprise its Australian commercial printing and magazine opera- 
tions- 
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If you're an American living in 
Europe, we’d like to give you your 
own AT&T Calling Card Free. It 
will make ir much easier for you to 
connect with the States anytime 
you're away from your home or 
office phone. 

To make it even easier for you to 
get your Card, now you can apply 
right over the phone. 

All you need to have is a VISA® 
MasterCard,® or American Express® 
Card account 

With an A T&T Calling Card you 
can use AT&T USADirect® Service 
and get directly through to an AT&T 
Operator in the States. From more 
than 95 countries. And traveling in 
Ithe States, you’ll find vour Card 
. makes calling everywhere quicker 
fand easier. Using ir, you’ll also get 
|k an itemized record of all your 
£ calls with your monthly credit 
Lcard statement. 

Get it once. you’ll never need to 
apply again, 

Itk good for life. 

To apply for yours free, simply 
dial the AT&T USADirect access 
code for this country (see box 
below), then ask the AT&T 
Operator to place a collect call 
to 8X6 654-6688. 

You'll like having the US. in your 
pocket And all the help AT&T can 
give you. 
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Stock Prices Flat 
Ahead of Jobs Data 


i Vta AitaOOtrt *M» 


The Dow 


Dow Jones Averages 

Open HiBFt LOW Lofl CflO. 

Indus 30*798 304101 3045.43 3043.10- US 
Trans 12S362 133172 136BJW 138107 + 0J5 \ 
(Jill 31413 217J3 313.07 214 01— 154 ; 

Comp 111045 111U5 1101.13 1HM- a™ | 


EUROPEAN FUTURES 


High Law Prav.CtoM 


Untied Press International 

NEW YORK — Slock prices 
closed nearly unchanged in moder- 
ate trading Thursday as cautious 
investors waited for UJS. unem- 
ployment data, wondering whether 
they would prompt any response 
from the government. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age, which gained 9.84 points 

M.Y. Stocks " 

Wednesday, ending just S points 
shy of its record high of 3,077. 15 set 
Oct. 18, shed 2.68 points to 
3.069.10. 

Among the broad-based gauges, 
the New York Stock Exchange 
Composite Index of all listed com- 
mon shares inched up 0.06 to 
216.54 while Standard & Poor’s 
500-stock index eased 0.51 to 
392.45. 

Advancing issues outpaced de- 
clines by an 8-to-7 margin. 

Adjusted volume amounted to 


179.4 million shares, compared 
with 195.3 million Wednesday. 

Don R. Hays, director or invest- 
ment strategy *at Wheat, First Secu- 
rities Inc. in Richmond, Virginia, 
said he expected some profit-taking , 
after three days of advance — 
"three steps up. two steps down.” ! 

Mr. Hays said he thought the 
possible cut in interest rates to 
stimulate the economy "would be 
Lhe last break we’ii gel for this 
year." 

Advanced Micro Devices paced 
the Big Board actives, rising l*a to 
12% after Lehman Bathers raised 
its 1992 earnings estimates for the 
semiconductor maker. 

RJR Nabisco Holdings fol- 
lowed, unchanged at 10%. Total SA 
was third, climbing 1% to 22%. 

Among some of the blue chips, 
IBM dropped 1% to 98%, AT&T 
rose % to 38 -'f. Philip Morris rose % 
to 70%. West.'nghouse Electric was 
unchanged at 17% and General 
Motors eased *i to 35%. 


Standard A Poor'll hwtexOT 

High Low Ooar Ch'ge 

Industrials 463A2 4*1.8* 462.95 — 0.45 

Tronic. 33453 324 JB 32553 +084 

Ulilllln 14752 147.07 147.37 + 0.13 

Finance 32.13 31.84 HJW-aia 

SP 500 332.34 39158 3926* —050 

SP 100 348150 367.04 348.09 —049 


SUGAR (FOX) 

U5t Dalian per metric ton-lot* «f 30 tons , 

D« 198J0 203 JO 200.00 197.00 19&Q0 2D150 ! 
Mar T98J» 19120 I98JJQ 194.00 134 JO J3750 i 
May 135.00 137.20 I96JOO 19350 tVAM 19AM : 
Aug 19850 2Q1M N.T. N.T. 197-00 20150 ; 
Oct 194.00 200.00 197.00 19750 19M0 M0.00 ; 
Dec 18350 1*450 N.T. N.T. 18S50 20050 i 
Est. Sales 30i. [ 

COCOA {FOX! . , 

Sterling per metric ton-lot* of » tow 


High Low Close Chong* 
GERMAN GOVERNMENT BUND (LIPFE1 

g W W 83 =8i 

Est volume 27.250 Open interest; 67456. 


Industrials 
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NYSE Moat Actives 


Vol. High Low Lost Chg. 

AMD 46534 13 11% 12% +1% 

RJR Nbn 64352 Hh 10 10ft. + W 

Total n 278S3 224k 20ft 2298 +1» 

DotoGn 22117 19VS 174k 17% — 3% 

AmE*B H015 P9Jk 18% 19 — VS 

PhllMr 17309 TOftfe 691k 70 + ft* 

Syntax s 14453 46 4316 66 +1H 

Glaxo 16213 55*i S5>M 55% - Vi 

ICNPh 15729 11% V* ll<4 +1% 
WstaEI 15312 17% 17% 17% 

NHCltV 15180 36% 34% 35% —1 

RJR pt 14401 383* 37% 38 

Citicorp 14362 11% 11% 1IW + % 

AT&T 13393 38% 38% 38% + % 

RPR 6 1330« 58% 51% 58% +6% 


NYSE Indexes 

High Low Close Cti’ge 

Composite 21454 21652 21454 +046 

Industrials 269.49 24856 24943 +041 

Tronsp. 194.16 13177 194.10 + 0*3 

U unties 3458 36,72 9658 + 0.1B 

Finance 162LSS 16244 14258 -059 


NASDAQ Indexes 
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Slening per metric ton-ion of 5 ram 

Nov 

520 

522 

527 

584 
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Jan 

540 

541 

548 

52S 
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5*4 

545 

557 
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Composite 

industrials 

Finance 

Insurance 

Utilities 

Banks 

Tronsfl. 


542.38 54073 
61202 408.30 
53656 53362 
551.78 547.13 
40464 40125 
3301 338.32 
54952 54365 


54351 +163 
61Z01 +2.70 
53657 + 1J3 
543.79 + 168 
60259 —265 
33365 -111 
54467 +062 


AMEX Stock Index 


High Low Ch»e Cirge 
38752 38350 38751 +113 


Dow Jones Bond Averages 
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Spurs Dollar Rebound 


Reuters 

NEW YORK — The dollar end- 
ed marginally higher against most 
currencies on Thursday, bouncing 
from intraday lows when investors 
took profits by closing short dollar 
positions. 

The dollar closed at 1 .6720 Deut- 
sche marks, up from 1.6710 DM on 

Foreign Exchange 

Wednesday, and at 13U.98 yen, 
compared with 131.00. 

Richard Vullo of the Bank or 
Montreal said that when the dollar 
dipped to its intraday low of 1 .6650 
DM, short dollar players saw an 
opportunity to take profits and re- 
duce exposure ahead of the release 
on Friday of U.S. October employ- 
ment data. 

"It was a technically traded mar- 
ket today,” Mr. VuHo said. "If the 
unemployment is on the weaker 
side tomorrow, then the market is 
geared up for a cut in the discount 
rales." But, he added, "there is a 


possibility we can get a stronger 
number than expected, and there 
would be no rate cut and the dollar 
would rally back." 

Economists on average forecast 
a small rise of 20.000 in October 
non farm payrolls and a jobless rate 
of 6.8 percent, slightly higher than 
September’s 6.7 percent. 

The dollar showed Utile response 
a statement by the White House 
saying that the Federal Reserve 
had cut the federal funds rate on 
Wednesday. The statement ap- 
peared to confirm what many trad- 
ers had already concluded, al- 
though the Fed itself declined to 
comment on whether it had moved. 

The dollar also closed at 1.4687 
Swiss francs and 5.7145 French 
francs, up from 1.4645 and 5.7070 
on Wednesday. The pound eased to 
$1.7395 from $1.7435. 

The dollar closed lower across 
the board in London earlier, easing 
to 1.6735 DM from 1.6795 DM on 
Wednesday, and to 130.73 yen 
from 13125. 


AMEX Most Actives 


VoL Kioto Low Lost dig. 

RtinP rt 5 32044 2% 1% 1% — IV 

DWG 12468 Vto 1% 3% +1% 

TutoMex 7831 W'A 10V» lOVo — % 

RspTch 4580 8% 7% 8% +1 

Amdhl 4357 15% 14% 15% + W 

IGI 3742 14 12% 14 +1 

vICntAr 3713 1% 192 1% + ’A 

Hllhov 3699 2 1% 1% — >U 

PfdHlth 3565 13% 12% U% + % 

FrultL 3446 22% 21% 22% + % 

Eollaae 3068 23% 21% 23«i +1% 

AMMO 2978 21% 21% 21% — % 

MedcR 2975 22% 21% 22 + % 

MogmC 2463 7 6% 6% + % 

Klrbv 2456 15 14% 15 + % 


Market Sales 

NYSE 4 pm volume 179630500 

NYSE prev. cans, dose 23464U30 

Ami 4 p.m. volume 20,130500 

Amex p rev. cons, close 17.34&08O 

NASDAQ 4 PJT1. volume 22051X600 

NASDAQ prev. 4 tun. volume 202686500 


N.Y.S.E. Odd-Loft Trading 


NYSE Diary 


Advanced 
Declined 
Unchanged 
Total issues 
New Highs 
New Lows 


Amex Diary 
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Total issues 
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Buy 

Sales 

Short* 

Oct. 30 

675633 

74966* 

70293 

Oct. 29 

707 JW 


49,931 

7678 

Oci. 28 

838634 

5846*1 

Oct. 25 
Oct. 24 

687697 

106347 

555672 

710509 

20015 

37.188 

‘Included in ttie sales figures. 



Est. Sales 4653. 

High Low Close cute 
WHITE SUGAR [Matin 
Delian per metric tan- lots of 50 tans 

bee 28650 284.00 2B&50 3750 — 060 

Mar 283JU 28150 28250 283JD — 130 

May 261.50 N.T. 251.50 283JB — 130 

Aug 28350 N.T. 28150 28550 — 180 

Od N.T. N.T. 25150 26000 — 180 

Dec N.T. N.T. 257.00 24050 UnctC 

Est. sales 1761 Prev. sales 1.673 
Open Interest 12329. 

Metals 

Close Previous 

Bid Ask Bid Ask 
ALUMINUM (High Grade] 

Dollars per metric tan 

5nat 71(550 116150 115050 115150 

Forward 1188JU 1 18350 im« 11805# 

COPPER CATHODES (High Grade] 

Sterling per metric too 
Spot 1377.50 137150 137750 137950 

Forward 136750 136750 136730 136650 

LEAD 

Sterling per metric ton 
5oot 29050 29750 29350 30150 

Forward 30750 30850 31 1 JO 31250 

NICKEL 

Dollars per metric km 
Sool 746050 747100 737050 738050 

Forward 750100 751050 742050 742550 

TIN 

Dollars per metric tan 

Spot 553X00 554550 552050 552750 

Forward 560050 5605X3 559050 559550 

ZINC (Special High Grade) 

Dollars per metric tan _ . 

Soar 99450 93550 993J0 394J0 

Forward 101350 101450 101100 101450 I 

Financial 


HIM Low W* SeW* anw 
GASOIL <IPE) . 

UJ. dollort P*r metric w+tats ot 1M tons 
Nov 21755 214 JO H8 \ “g-g 
Dec 21825 21650 218-00 21850 — JJ25 

JOT 21450 Z14J5 21050 2Jf£ 

Feb 207X3 20750 20755 20750 — 0J0 

Mgr 199.75 193.00 193 J3 139J3 --MS 

AW 19125 132X5 19123 19225 UfKtL 

Mm 1B57J 18550 IBSJS JfMO — “■» 

JOT 18250 181 JS 18250 |81J0 + 02 

JUI N.T. N.T. N.T. 18155 -1-23 

Est. Sales li.KK. Prev. sales 16.742 . 

Oaen Interest 82597 
BReNT CRUDE OIL t jPE ). 
tlX-dollarsper bamel-loTsot 1600 barret* 

Dec 22.10 2US 22.10 22-10 + 935 

Jan 2156 21.57 7156 2Lg + U* 

Feb 2134 21J4 21 J* 21J5 + 0J3 

e*»r 2158 2)50 2150 21:?- +12S‘ 

Apt •»« 21BS 90*s 2085 + 110 1 

Mr SS MAS 2165 2165 + 0.10 

jTn MS 30.45 20X5 2045 +055 

Jai N.T. N.T. NX 2035 +053 

Ana N.T. N.T. N.T. 2053 +055! 

Est. Sales 19500 . Prev. rales 19,311 . 

Open Interest 87 531 j 

Stock Indexes 

FTSE T M/U FFE) 

125 per Index poW 

Dec 26185 25845 25855 .-255 

Mar 26445 2633 J M1J.Q -2S5 

Jail N.T. N.T. 2»SSlfl — 2S5 

Est. volume; 6531. Open Interest; 36J5& 
Sources: Reuters. Mont Associated Press. 
London Inn Financial Futures Exchange. 
Inti Petroleum Exchange. 


Spot Commodlttes 

Com m vditr Tod try 

Aluminum, lb 1527 

Coffee, Brat- lb 161 

Coooer electrolytic. ID 7.1805 
Iron FOB, ton 21350 

Lead, lb 133 

Sliver, troy oz 4.105 

Steel (billets), Ian 47350 

steel (scrap]. Ion 9350 

Tin, lb 3JB21 

Zinc, lb 130 


Dividends 


aose prev. s&P 1 0O Index Options 


90S 977 

729 4S4 

519 529 

2156 2160 

112 124 

11 IS 


Clou Prav. 

324 297 

274 342 

5-38 3M 

828 023 

45 a 

10 13 


Strike Crib-Lad Put+Lnt 

Price Nov Dec Jan Frt Ns* Dec Jon Ft* 
ns 32ft— — — fti - — — 

Ml a - 31*1 — * M6 2<t — 

36 2 - - H 14 K - 

2SD IB% 2«% — - >i 2-» eh 4'* 

355 13% - - - 1 ]lt 5<6 — 

n n h it u FtAkft- 

365 544 3fll 1244 — T* ft ft - 

370 3 7 94k - & Ok Wt 1W 

375 Ilk 4^ - - ttvllti- - 

m to is s A iji* - \hto w 

3SS 4k m 3ft - II Hb - - 

330 Vt to Jl - - 2W- 

JtSk. — — — — — — — 

Cods: total vri. 56415: Mai men hit 321MB 
Pals: NM ML 57643; ItM open ML 19US2 

o «n Dec fj Men Men 

27V5 — — & ftw 

i - - % - 

S 4ft. - 7ft. ra 

37W 2"k - Xj - 

« Its - 4*4 — 

CflUs: WOIwtf.120: bfnl opm tot. 25.VJ7 
Pals: lotalvri. Jfi); lata) open Pi). 83,108 
Source: CflOE 


EASE): White House Says Fed Did U.K. Changes News Rules 



j U.S./AT THE CI.W 

! Seagram SeUs Brands to Jim Beam > 

Jim Beam subsidiaiy for whisky. Kessler American 

BlSfi » ccrf.K. 

CaJven Gin and Calvert Extra American Whiskev. ... 

Ex-Ferranti Official Is Indicted 

PHU ADELPHIAf Reutov J —James Guerin, former vi« chairman of 
FCTStitatmlaUoni PLC. was indicted in connccuoawiih an^ni 
fr^^ra^ainst the British defense contractor, U.S. govenunenr . 

° fl Ftontiis sS^l'98 million in damages from Mr Gu^ch^g- 
he used bogus weapons contracts to inflate the value of 
Interaatio^SigS&Comrol Corp.. prior to lisacqu^tion to L 

in 1987 forS6^Sion io stock. Mr. Guerin has denied any wrongdoing. 

Home Sweet Homes More Affordable : 

WASHINGTON (Reuters) — A combination of declining mortgage 

interest rates and housing prices made homes U 1 

average American family in September than they have been in 14 years. . 

the National Association of Realrors said Thursday. ■ ■' • 

Its Housing Affordability Index was 3 16. 1 for the month, meamngthata ^ 
family earning the median income of S36J61 a year had 1 16.1 percent of . 
the income needed to qualify For a home loan at the median, price. *. 'fl' 

Salomon to Pay Revco Investors 

NEW YORK (WPj — Salomon Brothers Inc. has agreed to pay nearly- 
$30 million to investors in Revco D.S. Inc., who charged that Salomon* 
faded to warn them adequately that the drugstore company had severe 
fi nancial problems when they bought junk bonds and other, securities 
underwritten by Salomon in 1986. On Wednesday. Rite-Aid Corp..^ 
another drugstore chain, filed a plan to take over Revco. 

For the Record 

UAL Gum parent of United Airlines, said Thursday its third-quarter * 
earnings plummeted 76 percent to $25 million, blaming the drop on. the * 
sluggish U.S. economy and low fares in the airline industry. ( Reuters ) . 

Greyhound Lines Inc. emerged from Chapter. 1 1 bankruptcy Thursday. ‘ • 
Immediately thereafter, the bus company’s common shares and. senior"-, 
notes began trading on the American Slock Exchange. {VPIJ - '• 

• . - « 


Gifford Partners Leaving 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Clifford & Warnke, the elite I7-Iawyer firm 
headed by Clark M. Clifford, is breaking apart, apparently because 
of the taint of the BCCI scandal. 

A majority of Clifford & Warnke lawyers are negotiating to join 
the Washington law firm of Howrey & Simon, according to Ralph J. 
Savarese, manag in g partner of Howrey & Simon. 

Mr. Savarese said the group that is p lanning to leave excludes 
those Clffford & Warnke lawyers who have represented First Ameri- 
can Bankshares Inc, Washington’s largest bank, and the Bank of i 
Credit & Commerce InienmtionaL the international bank accused of 
fraud and money laundoing. 

ft is unclear whether Mr. Clifford, S4. Robert A. Altman and the 
several other lawyers who concentrated on die banking practice will 
continue to operate a. firm. As many, as 10 to 12 of Clifford & 
Warnke’ s 17 lawyers — including former arms negotiator and name' 
partner Paul Warnke, 71 — may go to Howrey & Simon, according j 
to sources dose to the negotiations. ' 



U.S. FUTURES 


(Continued from first finance page) 

after employment figures for Octo- 
ber are published Friday. 

Nevertheless, the White House 
spokesman. Marlin Fitzwater, said 
that, “I don’t think anyone doubts" 
the Fed had cut the federal funds 
rate by a quarter point to 5 percent 
He added that “there could be oth- 
er cuts to come." 

A spokesman for the Fed, which 
is under tremendous political pres- 
sure to ease, said loftuy, “We don’t 


comment on those kinds of things." 

Economists expressed serious 
doubts that yet another cut in rates 
could do much to stimulate loan 
demand when the economy is al~ 
•eady staggering under the heaviest 
debt load since World War II. 

Richard Syron. president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
warned that interest-rate sensitive 
sectors such as housing and con- 
struction, which have pulled the 
nation out of recession in the past, 
were bedevilled by credit problems. 


Reuters 

LONDON — The government 
announced Thursday it would open 
up the distribution of British com- 
pany news, saying the London 
Stock Exchange had abused its 
“dominant position" as a news ven- 
dor in violation of European Com- 
munity rules. 

The ruling by Corporate Affairs 
Minister John Redwood ended a 
stock exchange requirement that 
listed companies make major dis- 


closures exclusively through the ex- 
change’s own screen-based news 
service. Topic. 

Mr. Redwood said the ruling was 
made following a complaint by 
Reuters Holdings PLC. 

The new rales are due to take 
effect by Jan. 1, and will allow 
companies to issue news releases to 
commercial vendors at the same 
time as to the stock exchange. 

The exchange said it disagreed 
with the decision and that it might 
be a retrograde step. 


Via Anodated rm 


Season Season 

Utah LOW 


Open High Low Chile Chg. 


Grains 


Season Mason 
Htah LOW 


Open High Low Close On 



WHEAT <CBT1 

S500bu minimum- dollars per bushel 
169ft, 2.72% Die 3JB% 166% 35Sftk 163% +.05 

3J0% 2J9 Mar 3 SB 3MU. 3 JB 361% +534*1 

3J2V3 250VJ May 3.40 JMto ZAO 3.43'A +52Vi 

137'* 279 Jul 125% 127V> 374 374% —50% 

141 192 SeP 131 131 127 127 —52 

151 134 Dec 13941 140 139% 139 +50K 

Est. Sales Prwv. Sales 14531 

Prev. Day Open Inf. 61750 up 9,744 

WHEAT OCCBT] 

5500 bu minimum- dollars per bushel 
Dec 164% 149 V: 164% 367 + 52U. 

Mar 162ft *i 368 362 366 + 53% 

May 1A5W 3J0 145Vi 149+52 

Jul 134V* Me JJ4 3J5 + 51 

Sep 139% 139% 138 138 - 52 

Est. Soles PrvSales PrevUov Oaen Ini Chu. 

7540 42677 — U44 

CORN CCST] 

5500 bu minimum- Hallo rs per bushel 
2.75 270 Dec 153 154% 2J0% Z51 -50% 

2.77% 278% Mar 260% 262% 268% 269V. —50% 

2.73V, 2J4% May 266 268 264% 265 -50% 

252 239"', Jul 270-^ 2.71% 268% 268% —51 

265 ZZVto Sep 260 260% 258 258 —51V, 

260% 2J4ft, Dec 255fti 256 254 254 —.01% 

2679, 260 Mar 263 263 261V. 261% —51% 

ESI- Sales Prev. Sales 37653 

Prev. Day Open Int7626l9 up 1533 
SOYBEANS (CBT) 

5500 bumfnlmuin- dollars per bushel 

674 5.17 Nov 556V, 566% 556V, 558 +.05V, 

659 577V, Jon 567 574% 566 567 +53% 

666 5J8 Mar 5.75V, 553 5.74 575 +52% 

*68 567 May 564 V: 5.91 553 553% +.029J 


1453 1294 Jul 

1482 1450 Sep 1479 1485 

Esr.Sales 1995 Prev. Sales 10259 
Prev. Day Open lnL 52700 up 571 
ORANGE JUICE (NYCEJ 
15500 lbs.- cents per lb. 

16975 .11150 Nov 16550 16675 

17070 11265 Jon 16075 169.10 

17065 11360 Mar 16950 149JM 

170.45 11550 May 16150 16850 

14970 11 575 Jul 

16450 11050 Sep 

16050 HMD Nov 

15750 12650 Jan 

Mar 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales IJ37 

Prev. Day Open JnL 11.022 off 124 


HI GRADE COPPER (COMEXl 

25500 lbs.- cents per lb. 


1473 
14W 1500 


16475 16550 
le7JO 16850 
16850 16860 
16875 16650 
167-Ki 
86755 
15755 
15665 
15665 


668 563V, Jul S.92W 577% 559V, 5.30% +50V3 

6.«» 579 Aug 5.93 5.96 591 191 

678 557 Sep 556 557 553 554 

670% 552 Nov 55*9, 558 553 554 -53 

5.97 5.92 Jan 5.95 — 771 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales S9.9B4 

Prav. Dav Oaen lnL> 13.1 87 
SOYBEAN MEAL (CBT) 

100 tons- dol la rs per ton 

17850 16050 Dec 18350 18550 18350 JB470 +.90 

TJ750 1*170 Jan 1B2JM 18370 18170 1B1J» +70 

19750 16X5® Mar 18050 101.40 17VJ0 175*70 

19450 164J0 May I7H50 179.00 17750 177.10 —70 

19*50 !MJ» Jul 178.40 17B.50 177JM 17740 +70 

18060 17230 A vo 17840 170L4O 17750 877JM +60 

18650 17250 Sep 17850 17000 176JM 17750 +30 

13450 18430 Od 184.00 18750 S85J0 18*30 -30 

196.00 1E5J50 Dec 18850 16850 18750 107 20 —30 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 17J02 

Prev. Day Open Int. 70321 oH 1.114 
SOYBEAN OIL (CBT) 

60500 lbs- dollars per lOOibs. 

2455 4.®? Dec 1935 1963 1935 1939 +.16 

24.15 1950 Jon 19.52 1950 1931 1957 +.15 

24.10 1932 Mar 1953 2ai3 1954 1957 +.12 

2X30 1962 May 3029 2043 2010 20.11 +50 

2430 19.90 Jol 2052 2072 2040 3040 +56 

2330 2055 Aug 2061 3M5 3060 2035 +57 

2230 2065 Sep 2050 20.93 2050 2070 +58 

2230 2060 Od 2090 2090 1050 20*5 +53 

2260 3055 Dec 3150 7159 3)50 7150 +.10 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 1251S 

Prev. Dav Oaen Int. 62622 0H713 


Linde 

Lufthansa 

MAN 

Mannesman! 
Metalfgesell 
Muenai Rueck 
Nlxdgrf 
PM 

Porscnc 

Preussag 

PWA 

RwE 

Weinmeloil 

Sphering 

SEL 

Siemens 

Thrssen 

Marta 


Adta Inll 800 790 

Alusulsse 383 380 

Leu Holdings 1750 its 

Brown Bftveri 4080 4300 

ClbaGefeT 3240 3250 

CS Holding 1915 1325 

Elekfrgw 2480 2500 

Fischer 1040 1090 

interdlscaunt 2680 2780 

JrlrmHI 1600 1670 

LamfisGyr 1090 1090 

Mcevenplck 3750 3740 

H*Stl< 8450 8480 

Oerllkon-B 33i 345 

Paraesa HW 1170 1170 

Rocha Hunting B S345 5375 


AGA 
Asea 
Astra A 
Allas Copco 
ElrcJrolu* B 
Ericsson 

Esseiie-A 
Handel sbankcu 
Norsk Hydro 


s e 

^ 515 Prcrlous : 1816 

245 20 

^ Toronto 

i ib no Aonibi Price rsis isu 

33 33 Asnlco Eagle 4ftk 450 

166 ND Air Canada B% 8% 


Sotra Republic 

Sandoz 

Schindler 

5 dier 

Surveillance 

Swissair 

SBC 

Swiss Relnsur 


78 80 

2270 2290 
4050 414( 
<70 473 

7640 7630 
680 700 
733 301 

484 483 


Swiss Votksbank 1025 loss 

Union Bank 3230 3290 

Winterthur 3430 3420 

Zurich Ins 1820 1830 

SBS index : 40958 
Previous ; 61X90 


Livestock 

CATTLE fCME) 

40000 las.- cants ner 10 
77.27 71.15 Dec 7450 7457 

7470 7158 Feb 7455 74.77 

7750 7X10 Apr 7470 7475 

75. ]5 7025 Jun 7170 7150 

7260 63 JS Auo 70.15 70.15 

7X00 *950 OCT 7070 7070 

7160 7160 Dec 

Est.Sales 21674 prev. Soles 15766 
Prev. DovOpenlnl. 67703 off 913 
FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 

44600 lbs.- cents ner lb. 

8030 8020 Od 8575 «« 

as. w 80.90 Nov 84.95 B5JSSJ 

8750 801® Jan B4J0 SWUM 

B7.118 8027 (Mar 835S 8350 

8750 79.95 Aar 82.10 8X15 

8660 78.95 May 8170 8170 

8350 8065 Aug 80.49 8060 

8X20 SO] seo B0 73 8075 

Est. Sales X807 Prev. Salas 2510 
Prev, Dav Open tat. 10870 ad 128 
HOGS (CM El 
40500 fos.- cents per lb. 

4852 4160 Dec 4 LBS 4175 

4875 4160 Feta 4230 4265 

4*62 4070 Apr 4060 4062 

5060 457S Jun 4565 4565 

mSS 4560 Jul ASS 4X60 

4665 44.25 Auo 443S 4430 

4X00 4050 Oct <090 4090 

ESI. Soles 46*0 Prev. Sales *607 
Prev. Dav Open ini. 21794 oH11 
PORK BELLIES (CME) 

40500 lbs.- cants per Kl . 

6350 4155 Feb 4260 4270 

6UJ0 4165 Mar 4X35 <3260 

M 4X65 May 4170 43.50 

5750 4110 Jul 4195 4195 

51.00 4095 Auo 4265 4X45 

Est. Salts 4561 Prev. Sales 3635 
Prev. Dav Open Int. 12520 un3Q 


COFFEE C | NY CSCE] 

3760a lbs.- cents Per 10 

11650 78.90 Dec 81.30 6260 

1 07 JO 8X30 After 86.10 8660 

108.00 8560 MOV 8875 88.90 

10850 57 Jb Jul 9ta5 9155 

lOflJffl 3050 SOP 9<J» 9*60 

1077S 9190 Dec 9650 9650 

Mar 

EsL Soles 10574 Prtv. Sales 6,155 
Prev. OavOaen Int 42.160 off i*0 
SUGARWORLD 11 (NY CSCE) 

113500 IDs.- cents cer 10 ... 

laid 7X6 Mar 09S 0.99 

9.77 765 May 853 859 

9.16 750 Jul 0W 856 

956 7.91 Oct 8.74 863 

869 137 Mar 850 850 

Esl Sales &S23 Prev. Sales 9628 
Prev. ocv Open ml. 92J38 up2546 
COCOA INYCSCEI 

10 meiric Ians- Spar fan 

1535 953 D+c IMS 1210 

1538 VO After 1247 IMS 

1388 1026 MOV 12J0 130S 

1410 1066 Jul 13M W 

1425 1080 StP US IMS 

1460 1119 DOC 1405 1405 

1490 12 72 Mar 

1450 1710 MOV 


73 JO 7350 
73J^ 7472 

7450 74.25 
71.40 7160 

4975 6975 

7050 7050 

7160 


8S57 8X17 

84.12 84^7 

B375 83.92 

8X12 8X22 

BUS 8155 
8025 8027 

8015 80.10 

7975 79.75 


4162 4122 

41.90 4X30 

4020 4047 

4X22 45J5 

4X35 4X45 
4450 4420 
4050 4050 


41^5 . 4147 
41.10 4140 
42J0 4260 
4X92 4135 
4167 4152 


SOTS 8055 -ITS 
8190 8460 — 1.55 
8720 5720 —135 
9050 9015 -ITS 
9230 9230 —250 
9650 9650 —75 

9960 -ITS 


852 858 -52 

822 859 

073 856 +51 

876 853 — JB 

850 850 +58 


DBS 1208 +20 

1246 1263 +22 

1286 1300 +18 

1314 1338 +27 

1347 Ua4 +25 

1388 1403 +25 

1413 +23 

I45S +22 



17.78 

1665 

iVHfl 

Sod 

Oct 

Mem# 

2162 
21 JO 

2162 
21 JO 

41 -S3 

21J7 
21 JO 

Z1J3 
21 J7 
21 JO 

1 'JAI 

1025 
1X310 1 

Dec 

9PGV Ci 

21-22 

21.18 

21.22 
21 JO 

21J2 

21.18 

2IJ2 
21 JO 



47.n 

nqv 67J» 

6X00 

MJO 

<760 
SO JO 

JOT 6X70 

*305 62X0 

60J90 


Mar £3,a 

63J0 63A0 


57 JQ 

May 67m 

wao 67 J0 
67X0 66.95 

S7M 

es 2X053 Pi 


«-50 6460 

St LSD 


Dow Jones Futures 
comm. Research 


Commodity Indexes 

OfTO 

99030 

155250 

12352 

ai an 14 


inter nation* 
Of Chicago 
New York 
New York 
Commodity 


New York 

ulliriifil 1 1 f? 

Me* York 

Future*. Exchange 
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Ultramar Head Quits the Fight 

piairman Resigns Amid Takeover Bid and Pay Criticism 



I 

& 

£ 

f 


By5teveri Prokesch 

- Ve» Yak. Tunes Service 

Theiiairmaji and 
L 0 other senior directors of Ulira- 
- PLf resigned Thursday in 
saw as pan of a des- 
ire attempt by the British oil 
company to ward off an 
^ Stated takeover bid. 

J The shake-up, reflects growing 
^*puhiic -concern in Britain about 
l*?vek of executive 
'jp3> ahd- Its relation to corporate 

iS.' - . "»'OPLC, a].**) an oil and gas. 

has made an all-share 
!a.1or Ultramar worth about 
jg'Wfficai {S2. billion). 

Ultrantar intends to reveal a phut 


next week to persuade shareholders 
to reject LASMO's hid. 

LASMQ has argued lhai Ulira- 
paar is an ill-fitting collection of 
businesses and has lacked the man- 
agement focus and financial re- 
sources to run its operations effec- 
tively. Analysis generally agree and 
say Uliromar’s stock price and 
tamings have been disappointing 
during the last five years or so. 

In 3 letter to shareholders an- 
nouncing his and the other two 
resignations. John Darby. Ultra- 
mar chairman, cited the company's 
“unexpectedly disappointing per- 
formance in the first half' and crit- 
ici.'ims of the high compensation 
enjoyed by Ultramar management 
arid directors. In the first half. Ul- 


tramar hud a net loss of £21.6 mil- 
lion on sales of £886.4 million. 

The uihcrs who resigned are 
Lloyd Bensen. who had bam chair- 
man heforc Mr. Darby, and Lord 
Remnant deputy chairman. 

Ultramar said Michael E. Beck- 
ett an outside director since' 1981. 

would serve as chairman until the 
end of ihe takeover battle. 

Mr. Darby and Lord Remnant 

are receiving respectively. £680.01X1 

and £95.000 in severance pay. which 
Ultramar said was “materially less" 
than the amount to which they- were 
contractually entitled. 

Uliramar's stock closed in Lon- 
don at 345 pence, up 2 pence. 
LASMO fell 6 pence to 319. 


J New Point Man for Bank's Real Estate Loan Mess 


If 

i- 

Vgei around the United States, Cid- 
U!carp*s_"hoW and Ltope" approach 
S ktoy prove wise. ■ 

V| ‘Toe real estate portfolio has 
h Wned out to be an immense prob- 
ation," said John S, Reed, Citicorp's 
^ichamnas, addressing securities an- 
gjlalysis earlier this month. “We 
^.wonld idte to get some recovery of 
Slihe vahie for our stockholders." We 
&A 


have put some attention in looking 
at what sort of values we want to 
get out of it, but we are not in afire- 
sale mood. We'd rather hold it. We 
think its belter for the stockholders 
t.o hold iu” 

Currently, the cost of carrying 
tire foreclosed real estate is about 
$80 million annually and growing. 

Inside Citicorp, executives are 
not inclined to set up a big. one- 


COMPANY RESULTS 


Revenue aid profits or 
&feosses. in millions, are in 
local currencies unless 
otherwise iraficated. 

«; 8 rtt*fn •" . 

fr- . RMtl In n 
S.WHOH 1991 VI* 
BHSmSb— . 76MO 76.L10 
tV:»retoc Net— B-30 10X50 
SSjKJltaW-- ft® 0.13(7 

tCmwrto 

i CT Ftaocftl Services 

!hm. mi me 

S-WotfC 4019 55.79 

SjFWSJwre— 9M 0.4 
WltMMM mi 1990 

*4*35 171-ZZ 17136 

f-tPtr snort— U4 1J» 


Japan 


Fulitsn 

1st how vn\ 199* 

Revenue U? T 1J0T 

Prom mm h.wo. 

Per Short J_72 1458 

T: trillion. 


Netherlands 

Akto 

3rflOvor. 1991 

Revenue 4.120. 

Profll Ml JO 

Per Shore — 151 


United States 

American mn Group 


.3rd Quar. 

1991 

1990 

Kiel Inc 

37658 

33XB0 

Par Share 

1J7 

142 

PAtdnflM 

mi 

fftt 

Net Inc 

1.150. 

147*0- 

Per Shore— 

541 

5.13 


time reserve against the real estate 
loan problem. As it is, Citicorp’s 
third-quarter net loss of $885 mil- 
lion has left its cushion to absorb 
further losses uncomfortably thin. 
Its core-capital ratio is onfy 3.64 
percent, below the 4 percent regula- 
tory level that must be in place by 
the end of next year. 

“Their capital is low relative io 
their peers right now. and so their 
ability to take big hits is limited.'* 
said Ronald Mandie. a bank ana- 
lyst with Sanford Bernstein & Co. 
“They aren't making any big sales" 
of foreclosed property, he said, 
“but then no one is making big 
sales, so that’s probably academic." 


CalltoCut 

German 

Subsidies 

Seiners 

BONN — Strict budgetary 
discipline und further subsidy 
cuts are needed if Germany is 
to meet the financial chal- 
lenges of unification. Finance 
Minister Thco Waigcl said on 
Thursday. 

“All governmental bodies, 
and especially state and local 
governments in former West 
Germany, must do their part 
io cut spending and slash sub- 
sidies so we can master the 
great challenges linked to Ger- 
man unity'.'* he said in a state- 
ment. 

His ministry presented a re- 
port that showed the total sub- 
sidies of the federal, state and 
municipal governments would 
soar 23.5 percent to 98.9 bil- 
lion Deutsche marks (S59 bil- 
lion) this year. 

The report, prepared by the 
Finance Ministry every two 
years, showed that state hand- 
outs had risen steadily over the 
past 20 years, more than tri- 
pling from 31.4 billion DM in 
1970 ($18.7 billion at current 
exchange rates). 

h said federal subsidies 
would reach 38.5 billion DM 
m 1991, up 27.6 percent from 
West German subsidies of 
30.1 billion DM in 1990. 


ICI Cost Cuts Lift Profit 
But Demand Stays Soft 


fiopMh Our Stuff Fr- m P.\?iz. r :,, 

LONDON — Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries PLC said Thursday 
thai com - cutting had hi»!ed its 
third-quarter pretax profit by 22 
peireni. hut it promptly dampened 
investor sentiment by savins it sal* 
scam indication of 'any improve- 
ment in demand. 

The company said pretax profit 
rose to £196 million ($340 million i 
in the three months ended Sep! 3u. 
from £160 million a year earlier. 
Sales edged up slightly to £3.1 bil- 
lion from £2.99 billion. 

“While economic condi lions 
may not be deteriorating further, 
there is. as yet, little sign of any 
significant improvement in trading 
conditions in most of our major 
markets.'' said the company's 
chairman. Sir Denys Henderson. 

The announcement by ICL Brit- 
ain’s biggest manufacturing com- 
pany, dampened optimism - about 
an economic recovery and under- 
mined a tentative rally on the stock 
market. ICI dropped 16 pence to 
1.271 pence, while the Financial 


Tinus-Stock Exchange 100 index, 
having risen earlier in the day. 
closed" 1 1 1 points lower at 2.566. 

ICI said profit rose largely be- 
cause of measures to reduce costs. 

"The reshaping program an- 
nounced last February is on targeL 
with cost reduction programs and 
disposals of nonstrategic business- 
es gathering pace." Sir Denys said. 
“This will'cnnlinue to accelerate 
and should show significant bene- 
fits in !*W2 and beyond, particular- 
ly as demand picks up." 

The cost-cutting program took 
on added urgency in May after 
Hanson PLC look a 2.8 percent 
stake in ICI. sparking a torrent of 
speculation about a possible take- 
over bid. 

In an interview on BBC TV. 
Hanson's chairman. Lord Hanson, 
said that con tray u> recent specu- 
lation. he had not sold his 1C1 stake 
and continued to consider three op- 
tions — selling the shares, buying 
mi*re or holding on to the stake. 

I Reuiers. UPil 
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State Aid for Norway's Biggest Bank 

Reu.cn 

OSLO — Norway’s biggest bank. Den norske Bank, won a state- 
assisted bailout of 1.25 billion kroner (SI 90 million) on Thursday after 
unveiling huge losses for the first nine months of 1991. DnB said it was 
postponing until 1992 a share issue of between 1.5 and 2.0 billion kroner. 

The bank said its accounts showed a net loss of 233 billion kroner at 
the end of the third quarter. In the same period of 1990. it had a loss of 
559 million. Banks in Norway bare lost an estimated 40 billion kroner 
overall since 1987 on bad loans and the Labor government is working on 
a 13 billion kroner rescue package for the sector. 
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Sources: Reuters, AFP 
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WPP: Advertising Giant Mounts Campaign Against Its Own Bad Publicity 


(Continued from first finance page) 

acknowledged. And Mr. Blackley 
worries that Ogilvy could lose its 
grip on its American Express green 
card aocounl. 

American Express is seeking 
ideas for campaigns from other 
agencies. Analysts have also been 
worried about a plunge in billings 
at Thompson’s Los Angeles office. 


Even analysts who scoff at the 
doomsday rumors warn that Mr. 
Sorrell may be forced to dismem- 
ber the company he built through 
bold acquisitions in the 1980s if ad 
spending remains depressed well 
into 1992. 

“If there is no recovery in the 
first half, they would have to review 
the financial strategy and look at 
major disposals," said David For- 


ster of Kleinwort Benson Securities 
Ltd. 

Mr. Sorrell is adamantly op- 
posed to selling big units like 
Thompson and Ogilvy. particularly 
when the industry- is depressed and 
they could not command anywhere 
near full value. “You don’t solve 
the problem," he said. “All you do 
is destroy the equity value in the 
business." 


Loma Tilbian. an analyst at War- 
burg Securities, estimates that 
WPP's value is at least S379 million 
more than its stock price reflects. 

Mr. Sorrell is willing to part with 
smaller businesses. WPP is consid- 
ering floating up to 40 percent of its 
East Asian operations, which he 
said might raise S80 million. And 
be hopes to sell Scab. McCabe. 
Sieves, the New- York agency-. 


• Euromarche had a consolidated loss of 225 million francs <5^.2 
million) in the first half of 1991. compared with an 82 million franc lov a 
year earlier, said Carrefour, which owns the French supermarket chai;i 

• Germany and Albania signed an investment treaty that guarantees fi.» 
movement of capital and guards German investors against nationalL..- 
tion of their assets in the former Communist state. 

• The Kuwait Investment Authority said it did not plan to sell its 14.6 
percent stake in Daimler-Benz AG of Germany. 

• Baoqoe Natiouale de Paris, Dresdner Bank and the Hungarian National 
Commercial & Credit Bank have set up a bank in Hungary. 

• Bremen has postponed a decision on whether to introduce a nc.v 
electronic stock-trading system railed Midas, which was set up In 
independent brokers to compete with a system run by German banks. 

• Fat SpA declined to confirm or deny Italian press reports that it was in 
three-way talks with Japan’s Hitachi Ltd. and Deere & Co. of the United 
States about accords in the earth-mover vehicle sector. 

• Britain and Siritzeiiand signed a memorandum of understanding on 
cooperation in the regulation of finan cial services, the Swiss Financ. 
Ministry said. The accord provided for the exchange of information, but 
guarantees the confidentiality of the information, the ministry said. 

• AG merged most of its zinc and lead activities into a 
single firm for which it plans to seek a listing on stock exchanges. 

Reuters, AFF 
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PHILIPS) 



Now Philips offers a notebook PC for 

■ • ‘ 

Hie free spirit. 

One that .gives you maximunt inde- 
pendence, because we have concentrated 
more power and speed into less space. . 
The new 386SX, for example, weighs 

I 

just 3.1 kg jand has a footprint fiat's 

I l ’ 

smaller than .a sheet of A4 paper. >| 

And, as with all of our PCs, if comes 
complete with a unique feature. 

The Philips name. 

A name synonymous with superior.. 

design, outstanding quality and sojihis- . 

/■* 

ticated technology, such as CD-ROM 
which will be the heart of future PCs. 

■i 

All backed up by a truly professional 
after-sales service co-ordinated b^l our 
wide network of specialist dealers. 1 
So whether you require a si ini line 
notebook PC, a powerful desktop |r an 

i 

advanced tower PC, you con a/ways 
depend on expert support.- 

I 

1 d __ ■ 

Offering you the peace of mind that 

only a company with worldwide resources 

/ 

con realistically provide. 

On balance, a Philips notebook PC 
is O groat investment in your future. 
Philips PCs. The bleed fqj business. 
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acquire or merge with a 

, . ._ .. /, analysts said Thursday. 

: ; ^RobertE Cawthom, chairman of the com- 

: : £** ^ $ mbV, which ranks 30th worldwide and third 
-ij £ J>Sant^iaic that while seeking a Japanese 
$Snpai9 to wage wuh or acquire, Rhdne- 
ipRaw woidd double its current 180- 
t nuukenng.«urf in Japan during the 
~ '7 * i ' ', ! npxt twajyeai&U win also boost its research 
--if- & -gaff of "55: *o above 100 within three years, 
u* u ~ g «1 h'-ibe..fir6t prionty of our whole business 

- '. J* ^ t .’sjifiifWide isio expand our presence in Ja- 

- “ uShiS - 
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■ ’* 11 - *J j£ &‘3felindiiJff4 suitable partner and would face 
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store in the wen-id's second-biggest market, 
“Even companies in trouble doni want to tie 
up with somebody else, unless they absolutely 
nave to. said Jod Schdraan, an analvst at 
KJdnwon Benson Securities. 

Unlike its brethren in the electronics or 

For Rhone, increased 
sales in Japan are likely to 
come slowly and 
through internal growth. 

automobile industries, Japanese pharmaceu- 
tical companies have failed to become export 
giants, largely due to unwillingness to risk die 
hundreds of millions of dollars necessary to 
take compounds from the laboratory lo the 
market. 

Even Japan's biggest pharmaceuticals 


maker, Takeda Chemical Industries Ltd., 
fails to rank in the top 20 worldwide. Yet, 
with dominance in the local market and 
strong research and development potential, 
Japanese firms are in no rush to sell out. 

As a result, increased sales are likely to 
come slowly and through internal growth, 
rather than by acquisition. Even then, 
Rhine’s plan to double its domestic staff will 
not provide comparable returns in Japanese 
sales, which are estimated at 16 billion yen 
($122 million) in 1991 and seen rising just 10 
percent to 17.5 billion yen in 1992. 

“We need a sales force of 400 to 600 to 
cover the whole Japanese market,” Mr. 
Cawthom said. Rhone's global market share 
is just above 2 percent, compared with less 
than half a percent in Japan, he added. 

Rhode's ideal merger or acquisition part- 
ner would be a medium-sized Japanese phar- 
maceutical company with a good sales force 
and research ana manufacturing capabilities, 
he said. 
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JAL Profit Slides 81 % 
But ANA Holds Steady 


CmpM by Ov Swff From Dispatches 

TOKYO — Japan Air Lines Co. 
reported Thursday an 80.9 percent 
drop in first-half parent current 
profit, a slide that rook market ana- 
lysts by surprise, while ANA the 
No. 2 airline, posted sluggish 
growth in profit. 

“It was far worse than we expect- 
ed," an analyst at a major Japanese 
securities firm said of the JAL re- 
sult. 


Japan Slump 
Dents Nissan 

Compiled ty Ovr Staff Fran Dtspaichei 

TOKYO — Slumping do- 
mestic demand more than 
halved first-half profit at Nis- 
san Motor Co. and led Japan's 
second-biggest automaker to 
cut its forecast for full-year 
earnings on Thursday. 

Nissan said parent compa- 
ny current profit plunged SS 
percent in the six months end- 
ed Sept. 30, to 41.46 billion 
yen ($317 minion), from 93.07 
billion yen a year earlier. Sales 
edged up 2 percent to 2.09 tril- 
lion yen from 2.05 trillion. 

Nissan cut its profit forecast 
for the year to 80 billion yen 
from 1 10 billion previously. 

Vehicle production grew 0.8 
percent in the half to lil mil- 
lion units, with a 20 percent 
jump in overseas output to 
370,500 units offsetting a 4 2 
percent domestic drop to 1.14 
million. (AFP. Reuters) 


Z. 


Hong Kong Compromises 

By Laurence Zuckennan 

International Herald Tribune 

HONG KONG — Government regulators and executives of the 
stock exchange tentatively agreed Thursday on a plan that will allow 
members to reform the exchange voluntarily, after a legal hitch 
caused authorities to implement a plan vehemently opposed by 
exchange executives. 

Details of the new plan were not disclosed because it must still be 
approved by the exchange's governing council and the government's 
Securities and Futures Commission. They will consider the matter 
Friday. 

“Working together I'm sure we will be able to reach some son of 
voluntary solution that is agreeable to both parries,” said a commis- 
sion spokesman. 

If that is the case, regulators and exchange officials will have 
finall y settled a conflict that has hurt the reputations of both sides. 

Analysts were predicting that the standoff was going to end 
Wednesday at an extraordinary general meeting where exchange 
members were scheduled to vote on a package of reforms for the 
third time in as many months. But a judge invalidated the meeting. 
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Jaoan’s largest airline said its 
current profit, the pretax profit 
measure that analysts watch most 
closely, fen to 1026 billion yen 
(578.4 million) in the six months 
ended Sept. 30, from 53.69 billion 
yen a year earlier. Net prom was 
2.66 btihon yen, down from 29.57 
billion. 

First-half sales totaled 576,39 
billion yen. down slightly from 
592.98 billion yen a year earlier. 

JAL said the fall in interim profit 
at the parent level reflected higher 
aircraft lease and maintenance 
costs, slow recovery of internation- 
al air travel demand in Japan and 
the sluggish domestic economy, as 
well as intensifying competition. 

Naoto Hashimoto of Nomura 
Securities Co. said competition ap- 
peared to be the key reason for the 
poor numbers. JAL is battling U.S. 
mega-carriers, like United Airlines, 
for a bigger share of first-class and 
business-class passengers. 

In the domestic market, JAL is 
against All Nippon Airways 
, Japan's second-largest carrier 
and main operator of domestic 
flights, Mr. HashiiDOto said. 

Also Thursday, ANA reported 
parent current profit for the first 
half of the financial year of 28.78 
billion yen, up slightly from 2726 
billion yen a year earlier. Sales were 
414.89 billion yen, up from 379.09 
hillinn yen. 

However, ANA's net profit de- 
clined slightly to 11.91 billion yen 
from 1138 billion, because of an 
increase in the airline's interest 
burden. 

Operating revenue grew 9.4 per- 
cent to 415 billion yen in the half, 
the company said (Reuters, AFP) 


Investor’s Asia 
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Exchange 

Index 

Thursday 

Close 

Prev. 

Close 

% 

Change 

Hong Kong 

Hang Seng 

4,038.74 

4,020.04 

+0.47 

Singapore 

Straits Times 

1,407.11 

1,402.50 

+0.33 

Sydney 

Ail Ordinaries 

1,682.90 

1,663.70 

+1.15 

Tokyo 

Nikkei 225 

25.222.28 

24.981.18 

+0.97 

Kuala Lumpur 

Composite 

531.40 

530.30 

+0.21 

Bangkok 

SET 

638.84 

63851 

+0.10 

Seoul 

Composite Stock 

695.94 

700.38 

-0.63 

Taipei 

Weighted Price 

Closed 

4,389.86 

- 

Manila 

Composite 

1,025.30 

1,021.38 

+0.38 

Jakarta 

Stock Index 

226.68 

224.71 

+0.88 

New Zealand 

N2SE-40 

1,544.94 

1 ,546.80 

-0.12 

Bombay 

National Index 

888.39 

883.13 

+0.60 

Sources: Reuters. AFP 


tac rad deal ] IcnUd Tiibime 

Very briefly! 


• Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy Industries Co., the Japanese shipbuilder, 
posted net profit up 5.2 percent to 7.6 billion yen (558 million) in the six 
months ended Sept. 30, on sales up 23.7 percent to 374 billion yen. 

• Nippon Zeon and B.F. Goodrich Co. are discussing ajoim venture to sell 
appliances, automotive equipment construction products and business 
equipment in Japan. 

• Star TV' of Hong Kong has agreed to purchase a minimum of 200 hours 
of drama programs in Mandarin over two years from Singapore Broad- 
casting Corp. 

■ Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Ltd. of Japan reported net profit up .'4.2 
percent to 47.5 biUion yen in the six months ended Sept. 30. 

• Kawasaki Heavy Intones Ltd. of Japan reported net profit down 41.2 
percent to 3.6 billion yen for the six months ended Sept. 30. 

• Nippon Ofl Exploration Co_ a joint venture of Nippon Oil. British 
Petroleum Co. and Korea Petroleum Development Corp.. is to resume an 
undersea petroleum development project in two fields in the Yellow Sea 
controlled by Japan and South Korea. 

• Nihon Keizai S himhum. the major economic daily in Japan and known 
for its Nikkei average stock index, and Dun & Brads tree! Corp. of the 
United Stales plan to join to provide business data to Japanese clients. 

■ PT Trebor. the Indonesian subsidiary' of Cadbury Schweppes PLC of 
Britain, has been accused by the environment minister of being the 
biggest polluter of the Ciliwung River that flows through Jakarta. 

Reuters. AFP. IHT 

Fletcher Profit Forecast Hits Shares 

Reusers 

WELLINGTON — The stock price of Fletcher Challenge Ltd. tum- 
bled on Thursday when the diversified forestry concern’s chairman. Sir 
Ron Trotter, said the company was lowering profit forecasts and consid- 
ering cutting its dividend. 

Mr. Trotter predicted a drop in earnings in the year to June 30. 1 992 to 
400 million New Zealand dollars ($225 million) from 555 million dollars, 
the first decline in right years for Fletcher. 

Fletcher shares plunged more than 4.7 percent on the news, then 
recovered a bit to dose at 349 cents, down 2.3 percent. 
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SPORTS 


Jordan-Pippen, and Defense, Make Butts likely Repeaters 


Portland Seeking 
A Breakthrough 

By David Aldridge 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON - The lasting 
image of the 1990-91 National Bas- 
ketball Association season didn’t 
come in the finals, despite the Chi- 
cago Bulls’ winning their first title. 
It came when the Detroit Pistons 
walked off the court at the end of 
their two-year reign as champions. 

A literal changing of the guard? 
It seems that Chicago, with a two- 
headed beast — Michael Pippen? 
Scottie Jordan? — that can re- 
bound, pass, score and defend, sur- 
rounded by shooters and a slew of 
big men. has the talent and de- 
meanor to repeat in the season that 
starts Friday night. 

"Right now, we're young," Scot- 
tie Pippen said. “We’ve got guys 
who like to run. That’s going to be 
our style pf play for a few more 
years. This team has a group of 
guys who are able to do that. 

“We've got Michael Jordan, 
who's as quick as any point guard 
in the game. John Paxson handles 
the ball, pushes it up. And you've 
got myself, who's able to push the 
ball when John is pressured. Hav- 
ing three guys who can push the 
bail, now we can run at every op- 
portunity." 

The Bulls set a record last sea- 
son. allowing just 92 points per 
playoff game in a 15-2 blitz in 
which they were beaten only by two 
three-point shots in the final min- 
ute. It wasn't the Pistons' unparal- 
leled half-court defense, out a 
snapping, darting one. 

“This team took the challenge of 
pressure defense,’’ Phil Jackson, 
Chicago's coach, said recently. 
“They enjoyed the challenge of 
playing with pressure and getting 
blocks and steals. The second and 
third time around" against an op- 
ponent “we get a feel for who they 
are. and that's when we play better 
defense." 

But if it were easy to repeat, it 
wouldn't have been done just twice 
in the last 22 years. Geveland and 
New York are resurgent teams; In- 
diana is on the brink, Detroit has 
something to prove, Boston's 
chances are dwindling and Phila- 
delphia has great individual play- 
ers. That's the Eastern Conference. 

Out West is where the trouble 
.truly lies. There's one angry bunch 
in Portland, where the Trail Blazers 


have had the most talent for two 
years but no titles to show for it. 

The Blazers had the league’s best 
record last season (63-19) and the 
home-court advantage through the 
playoffs. But they slipped up at 
critical times against the Los Ange- 
les Lakers in the Western Confer- 
ence finals, showing more than a 
lack of maturity. 

“We have to take it to a different 
level now," said the Portland 
coach, Rick Adelman. “We have to 
have some patience when things 
aren't going well for us. You've got 
to be ready, not only every game 
but every quarter, and not kt your 
chances slip away.” 

San Antonio and Phoenix have 
to deal with early playoff exits, 
though they have monster teams 
that tend to row their way through 
the regular season. 

The Lakers have added guard 
Sedale Threat! from Seattle to try 
to reduce Magic Johnson’s playing 
time of 37 minutes a game. Hous- 
ton found out last season it could 
win without Hakeem Olajuwon, 
while he was hurt, but things feQ 
apart in the first round. 

In the East, the Bulls have 
pledged players-only meetings 
when there is any perceived prob- 
lem among teammates, as when 
Michael Jordan missed the team 
trip to the White House and creat- 
ed a minor conflagration. 

“1 think that's the way it should 
be handled by professionals,'' Pip- 
pen said. “You should be able to 
deal with your own problems. 
You're just not a man if you can’t 
sit down and talk your problems 
OUL" 

In Detroit, Darren Walker’s 
name is on a piece of tape above his 
locker, because the permanent 
nameplates haven't come in yet 
There's a lot of tape in that looter 
room. Out are James Edwards, 
Scou Hastings and Vixmie John- 
son. 

Replacing them are Orlando 
Woolridge, Brad Sellers, Walker 
and a couple of free agents. Most 
important to the Pistons* hopes of 
climbing back is the play of Wil- 
liam Bedford, the troubled center 
who now has to play b ehin d Bill 
Laimbeer. 

New York made enough moves 
to convince Patrick Ewing it was 
serious about winning. The Knicks 
traded for Xavier McDaniel and. 
Tim McCormick, drafted guard 
Greg Anthony and are pumping 
life back into Mark Jackson. And, 
yes, they hired a coach: Pal Riley. 


’91-92 Previews and Predictions for the NBA’s Eastern Conference Teams 


Atlantic Division 

BOSTON CELTICS 

1990-91 Record: 56-26, first 
place; lost in Eastern Conference 
semifinals. 

Key Returning Player* F Larry 
Bird f 19.4 points per game, 8.5 re- 
bounds per game, 7.2 assists per 
game); C Robert Parish (15.6 ppg, 
10.6 rpg); F Kevin Me Hale (18.4 
ppg, 7.1 ipg. 115 blocks); G-F 
Reggie Lewis (18.7 ppg); G Brian 
Shaw (13.8 ppg. 7.6 apg).; G Dee 
Brown (8.7 ppg. 4.2 apg). 

New Face* F Rick Fox (first 
round, 24th pick. North Carolina). 

Projection: Bird has proclaimed 
his back just fine after offseason 
surgery, and youth of Lewis, Shaw 
and Brown should help cany the 
load. The best of a weak division. 
First. 

MIAMI HEAT 

1990-91 Record: 24-58. sixth. 

Key Returning Player* C Rony 
Sdkaly (16.4 ppg, 11.1 rpg); G 
Sherman Douglas ( ISJS ppg, 8.5 
apg); F Glen Rice (17.4 ppg, 71 
three-pointers). 

New Faces: G Steve Smith (first 
round, fifth pick. Michigan State). 

Projection: Douglas's protracted 
holdout mars early development. 
Still a year or so from turning the 
corner.' Sixth. 

NEW JERSEY NETS 

1990-91 Record: 26-5 6, fifth. 

Key Returning Players: F Der- 
rick Coleman ( 1 8.4 ppg, 103 rpg); 
C Sam Bowie (12.9 ppg, 7.7 rpg): F 
Chris Morris (133 ppg. 6.6 rpg. 45 
threes); G Mookie Blaylock (14.1 
ppg, 5.6 apg, 235 steals). 

New Faces: G Kenny Anderson 
(first round, second pick, Georgia 
Tech). 

Projection: Solid fron (court 
needs backcourt to pick up the 
load. Peirovic should feel more 
comfortable after coming in mid- 
season last year. Fourth. 

NEW YORK KNICKS 

1990-91 Record: 39-43, third; 
lost in first round. 

Key Returning Players: C Pat- 
rick Ewing (26.6 ppg. 1 1 3 ipg. 3.19 
blocks); F Charles Oakley (113 
ppg, 111 rpg); G Mark Jackson 
(8.8 ppg, 63 apg); G Gerald Wil- 
kins (13.8 ppg); F Kiki 
Vandeweghe(16Jppg, 51 threes). 

New Faces: F Xavier McDaniel 
(17 ppg, 6.9 rpg with Phoenix; ac- 
quired from Suns); G Greg Antho- 
ny (first round, 1 1 th pick, (JNLV); 
F Anthony Mason (tree agent). 

Projection: Everything's looking 
up. McDaniel rounds out a hulking 


front court. Jackson has lost weight 
and has a new altitude. Oakley 
swears he's just going to rebound 
this season. Ewing's all smiles. 
Now lei’s see what. happens when 
they lose three in a row. Secood. 

ORLANDO MAGIC 
1990-91 Record: 31-51. fourth. 
Midwest Division. 

COACH: Matt Guokas (third 
season with Magic; 368-203 life- 
time). 

Key Returning Players: G Scott 
Sidles ( 173 ppg. 8.4 apg); G Den- 
nis Scou (15.7 ppg, 125 threes); G- 
F Nick Anderson (14.1 ppg); F 
Terry Catledge (14.6 ppg, 7.0 rpg). 

New Faces: F Brian Williams 
(first round. 10th pick, Arizona); C 
Stanley Roberts (firs! round, 23rd 
ick. Real Madrid, Spun). 

Projection: They were 24-17 at 
home last season. That won’t last. 
They got career years out of guys. 
That won't last. And Roberts 
weighed more than 300 pounds 
(136 kilograms) during training 
camp. That will last. Seventh. 

PHILADELPHIA 76ERS 
1990-91 Record: 44-38, second; 
lost in conference se mifinals 
Key Returning Players: F 
Charles Barkley (27.6 ppg, 10.1 
rpg); G Hersey Hawkins (22.1 ppg, 
108 threes); F Arm on Gilliam ( 16.6 
ppg, 8 rpg); G Johnny Dawkins 
(15.8 ppg, 7 apg); Key C Manute 
Bd ( 1.9 ppg, 43 rpg, 3.01 blocks). 

New Faces: C Charles Shackle- 
ford (free agent); G Mitchell Wig- 
gins (free agent). 

Projection: A healthy Dawkins 
answers a lot of questions, but not 
an. Can Barkley and Gilliam co- 
exist when they basically play the 
same position? Will Shackleford 
hold up consistently over the long 
haul? Third. 

WASHINGTON BULLETS 
1990-91 Record: 30-52, fourth. 
Key Returning Play ere: F Ber- 
nard King (28.4 ppg, 4.6 apg); F 
Harvey Grant (183 ppg, 73 rpg); 
C Petvis Ellison (10.4 ppg, 7.7 rpg, 
2.07 blodts); F John Williams (115 
ppg, 5.4 rpg). 

New Faces: G Michael Adams 
(26.5 ppg, 167 threes for Denver, 
acquired from Nuggets); G LaBrad- 
ford Smith (first round, 19th pick, 
Louisville), G David Wingate (5.4 
ppg for San Antonio, free agent). 

Projection: With everyone 
healthy and in camp, die Bullets 
might have made a move. With 
King out until December at the 
least, and Williams having burned 
his bridges, it's mighty bleak. Fifth. 


Central Division 

ATLANTA HAWKS 
1990-91 Record: 43-39. fourth; 
lost in first round, 

Kev Returning Players: F Domi- 
nique Wilkins (25.9 points per 
game. 9 rebounds per game. 33 
assists per game): r Kevin Willis 


(13.1 ppg. 8.8 rpg): G Rinneal Rob- 
inson (5.6 ppg. 2.8 apg}. F-C Jon 
Koncak (4.1 ppg, 4.9 rpg). 

New Faces: C Blair Rasmussen 
(115 ppg. 9.7 rpg- 1.89 blocks for 
Nuggets; acquired from Denver): 
G Travis Mays (14.3 ppg. 3.9 apg 
for Kings; acquired from Sacra- 
mento); G Maurice Cheeks (7.8 
ppg, 5.7 apg for Knicks; acquired 
from New York); G-F Stacey Aug- 
mon (first round, ninth pick, 
UNLV); G Rodney Monroe (sec- 
ond round, 30th pick, N.C. State). 

Projection: The Hawks cleaned 
bouse after waiting in vain for a 
title run. But they’ll go only as far 
as Rasmussen and Willis take them 
down low. Sixth. 

CHARLOTTE HORNETS 

1990-91 Record: 26-56, seventh. 

Key Returning Players: G Rex 
Chapman (15.7 ppg, 3.6 apg); G 
Kendall Gill (11 ppg. 3.7 apg); F 
J.R. Reid fl 13 ppg, 63 rpg); F 
Johnny Newman (16.9 ppg); G 
Muggsy Bogues (7 ppg, 83 apg). 

New Faces: F Larry Johnson 
(first round, first pick, UNLV); G 
Kevin Lynch (second round, 28th 
pick, Minnesota). 

Projection: There’s hope for the 
future with Gill and a just-turned- 
24 Chapman in the backcourt, with 
Bogues in reserve, but Johnson or 
Reid has to get busy down low. 
Will participate in the ShaquiDe 
O'Neal sweepstakes. Seventh. 

CHICAGO BULLS 

1990-91 Record: 61-21, won 
NBA championship. 

Key Returning Players: G Mi- 
chael Jordan (313 ppg, 6 rpg. 53 
apg. 2.72 steals); F Scottie Pippen 
( 17.8 ppg, 73 rpg. 63 apg); G John 
Paxson (8.7 ppg, 42 threes); F Hor- 
ace Grant (12.8 ppg, 8.4 rpg); C Bill 
Cartwright (9.6 ppg, 63 rpg); G 
BJ. Armstrong (8.8 ppg); C WD1 
Perdue (4.1 ppg, 43 rpg). 

New Faces: F Mark Randall 
(first round, 26th pick, Kansas). 

Projection: What's not to like, 
with Jordan, Pippen. Grant and 
Paxson all in or near the prime of 
their careers? The Bulls can’t have 
the same luck with injuries as last 
year, when eight players played at 
least 76 games, but they have 


' These previews were written 
by David Aldridge of The 
Washington Post 

depth. As always, you wonder how 
a team will handle new success. The 
guess is, pretty welL First 
CLEVELAND CAVALIERS 
1990-91 Record: 33-49. sixth. 
Key Returning Players: C Brad 
Daugherty (21.6 ppg, 10.9 rpg); F 
Larry Nance (193 ppg, 8.6 rpg, 23 
blocks); F-C John williams (11.7 
ppg, 6.7 rpg); G Mark Price (16.9 
ppg, 10.4 apg); G Craig Ehio (10.1 
ppg, 49 threes). 

New Faces; G John Battle (13.6 
ppg for Hawks, free agent); G Ter- 
rell Brandon (first round, 11th 
pick, Oregon); G Timmy Oliver 
(second round, 39th pick, Purdue). 

Projection: When Price comes 
back from his knee injury, so do the 
Cavs. Fourth. 

DJTROIT PISTONS 
1990-91 Record: 50-32, second; 
lost in Eastern Conference Finals. 

Key Returning Players: G Isiah 
Thomas (163 ppg, 93 apg); G Joe 
Dumars (20.4 ppg, 53 apg); C Bill 
Laimbeer (11 ppg 8.9 rpg); F Den- 
nis Rodman (82 ppg, 123 rpg). - 
New Faces: G Darrell Walker 
(7.8 ppg 7 rpg 63 apg for Bullets; 
acquired' from Washington); F Or- 
lando Woolridge (25.1 ppg 6.8 rpg 
for Nuggets; from Denver). 

Projection: Big changes followed 
after last season’s playoff loss to 
the Bulls. Don't write these guys 
off. Second 

INDIANA PACERS 
1990-91 Record: 41-41, fifth; lost 
in first round. 

Key Returning Players: G Reggie 
Miller (22.6 ppg 112 threes); P 
Chuck Person (1 8.4 ppg 52 rpg 69 
threes); F Detlef Schrcmpf (16.1 
ppg 8 rpg 3.7 apg); C Rik Smits 
(10.9 ppg 4.7 rpg, 13 blocks). 

New Faces: F Dale Davis (first 
round, 13th pick, Qemson). 

Projection: A team with a big 
upside. They have more than 
enough offensive weapons in 
Miller. Person and Schrempf, with 
Smits and W illiams plugging in 
where necessary. They might final- 
ly be learning h ow to win. Third. 

MILWAUKEE BUCKS 
1990-91 Record: 48-34, third; 
lost in first round. 

Key Retramng Play ere: G Alvin 
Robertson (13.6 ppg 53 apg 3.04 
steals); G Dale Ellis (16.8 ppg); G 


NBA First-Round Signings 

Contract signings of first-round se- 
lections in the 1991 NBA draft: 

1. Charlotte, Larry Johnson. 6-6 'A. 
t, UNLV: six years. S3.3 million a year. 

2. New Jersey. Kenny Anderson. 6- 

2 , g. Georgia Tech. - Q . 

3. Sacramento. Billy Owens, fr-9, t. 

Syracuse. _ 

4. Denver, Dikembe Mutombo, 7-2. 

c, Georgetown; reported 5 years. Si 2 
million. ... . . 

5. Miami, Steve Smith. 6-7, g, Michi- 
gan State, terms undisclosed. 

6. Dallas, Doug Smith, 6-10, f, M'ra- 

souri. . _ . 

7. Minnesota, Luc Longley, 7-2, c. 
New Mexico. ' 

8. Denver. Mark Macon, 6-5, g. 
Temple. 

9. Atlanta. Stacey Augmon. 6-0, t. 

UNLV; 5 years, reported S6.5-7 mil- 
lion. „ , 

10. Orlando, Brian Williams, 6-1 1, f, 
Arizona. 

11 . Cleveland, Terrell Brandon, 5- 
11 , g, Oregon; 7 years, terms undis- 
closed. 

1 2. New York, Greg Anthony. 6-2, g. 
UNLV; 6 years, 6.5 million. 

13. Indiana, Dale Davis, 6-11. f. 
Ctemson. 

14. Seattle, Rich King, 7-2, c. Ne- 
braska; 4 years. S2.8 million. 

15. Milwaukee, Anthony Avent. 6- 
10.1, Seton Hall. 

16. Golden State. Chris Gatling, 6- 
10. f. Old Dominion; 5 years, reported 
55.6 million. 

17. Golden State, Victor Alexander, 

. 6-9, f. Iowa State; S years, terms un- 
disclosed. 

16. Denver, Kevin Brooks, 6-6, f, 
Southwestern Louisiana; terms un- 
disclosed. 

19. Washington. LaBradford Smith, 
6-3. g, Louisville; agreed to, but has 
not signed pending his recovery from 
a sprained ankle, a reported 4-year, 
53.45 million contract. . 

20. Houston. John Turner, 6-9, f. 
PhUHps; 3 years, terms urtefisetosed. 

- 21. Utah, Eric .MunjqpL 1 ;6:2, g. 
Providence; 3 years, reported*2 mil- 
lion. 

22. Los Angeles dippers, teflon 

Ellis, 6-10, 1. Syrapuin one year. 
terms undisclosed:- » 

23. Orlando, Stanley Roberts, 7-0, 

c, Real Madrid. oneyea(,torms undis- 
closed. • • 

24. Boston,. flick 6-7, 1, North 

Carolina; muitiyw,-. tenits undis- 
closed. 

25. Golden State, Shaun Vandiver, 
6-10, f, Colorado; 2 years wtth Forf- 
tudo Bologna of the Italian League 
(Warriors retain NBA rights). - 

28. Chicago, Mark Randall. 6-9, f, 
Kansas; one year, terms undisclosed. 

27. Sacramento, Pete Chilcutt, 6- 
10, f, North Carolina; 3 years, terms 
undisclosed^ ' • 


Underwei 
AIDS Tes 




By Mite Freemaa .-?? 

Washington Post Senicir 
The Philadelphia Eagles 
tested all their players -and s ong 
members of the front "office for the 


Jay Humphries (153 ppg 6.7 apg); 
C Danny Schayes (63 rpg). 


New Faces: C Moses "Malone 
(10.6 ppg 8.1 rpg for Hawks; free 
agentX 

Projection: These guys can still 
shoot and defend out front. Bnt the 
key is how much the 36-year-old 
Malone can give than in the mid- 
dle. Fifth. 

Next: the Western Conference 


members of the front "office 1 

AIDS virus, according to one ; 

her of the National Foo$4 
>• League team's medical staff.' 

{ tests apparently were condua(£" 
h without knowledge of Noraas 
Braman, the team owner. , V^r* 
f. Vincent J. Distcfano. the 
physician, said they were adirt^ 

* tered at the b eg i nn i n g pf iraS8B| 
camp as part of “routine pjjgQ 

i. cals." He said there was no spc Mp 
reason for the tests, emphasizi^ 
r. that no player or front office 
sonnel tested positive and i&t 
' those tested signed consent forjnt, ' 

Braman said "he did not kagfr- 
that AIDS tests were given to tfe 

- players or front office staff. But the 1 
1 owner did say that he “gerieofly 

approved" of the test. s . - 
l “This is the first I’ve heard of*® 
AIDS test being given to the lean;'* ; 
he said. “But why would 1 disaps 

- prove? I think it's important. But 1 
am going to chad: on this matter^ 

Jot Browne, the NFL’s vicepres- 

* ident of communications, saidtbe 
league does not have a policy for 
AIDS testing “However tberehaw 

. been dubs going back to the nit. 

. 1980s that have done volunteer 

■ testing" he said. 

The Dallas Cowboys and Hofe- 
> ton Oilers offered AIDS iest$ : |B 

* their players and front office pg-T 
sonnel on a voluntary basis in 1987. 

; Spokesmen for Major IcaflnE 

Baseball the National BasketNiS'. 
i Association and Lhe Natiditf 

■ Hockey League said their respect 

five leagues do not test for the ’vi- 
rus. ■*' ’ 

| It has been generally perceived 

that professional sports would have 
to become more aware of the grow- 
ing AIDS problem in the cotmtiy. 
Since athletes, in particular foot- 
ball. players, cart exchange bleojL 
and bodSy fluids daring the coulx * 
of a game, some athletes have spec- '' 
- ulated that the virus could be tragi- ' 
mined. - *7*' 1 

But doctors say it is extreme^ 
difficult to transmit the disease’s! : 
that manner. For example, if -two. ' 
persons, one of whom has Afl3$ 
cut themselves and .'then' tub -ft 
wounds together, chances of r 
other person catching the diseaseis 
-.^ess than one-half oM percenti ■> p 


THE TRIUMPH & TRAGEDY 
OF LYNDON JOHNSON: The 
White House Years 

By Joseph A. Califmo Jr. 399 pages. 
S25. Simon & Schuster, 1230 Avenue 
of the Americas. New York, N.Y. 
10020. 

Reviewed by 
Stephen E. Ambrose 

T HIS memoir is an agony and a joy to 
read It is a walk through the half- 
decade from 1964 to 1969 that was the 
most tumultuous time in the lives of 
many Americans, hand-in-hand with 
President Lyndon Johnson's friends, 
supporters, aides and enemies. One word 
sums up the period: more. There was 
more domestic legislation than ever be- 
fore or since, more hope, more fear, more 
bitterness and divisiveness, more vio- 
lence, more lost, more achieved. 

Joseph Califano Jr. was one of LBJ*s 
closest and most trusted aides. Of the 
many virtues of this work, the one that 
stands out is that he concentrates not on 
■himself but on the president Another is 
that he has buttressed his work with 
extensive research in the LBJ Library in 
Austin and with interviews with some of 
the leading characters. He uses personal 
anecdotes not to carry the story but to 
ffluminate his scholarship. 

But oh, whaL anecdotes. Johnson just 
leaves you breathless, disbelieving 


BOOKS 


aghast He would give Califano march- 
ing orders “as he stood stark naked 
brushing his teeth in the bathroom." 
LBTs vice president Hubert Humphrey, 
once described the Johnson treatment as 
“an almost hypnotic experience. I came 
out of that session covered with blood, 
sweat tears, spit — and sperm." 

When Johnson wanted W. Averell 
Hareiman, the veteran diplomat to Qy to 
Chile to roll back the price of copper, 
Califano protested that it would be a 
strenuous journey on short notice for a 
74-year-old man. Johnson told Califano, 
“You just call him up and get a car over 
to his Georgetown house. 01' Averell 
likes women. You just tell bim- 
. . . well put a couple of pretty nurses 
on the plane and theyll start working on 
him as soon as the wheels are up and by 
the time be gets to Santiago hell have it 
up!” 

Johnson’s disdain for and jealousy of 
the rich, well-ban and successful is leg- 
endary. He believed they had turned 
their backs on common folk, and he was 
furious because of it. He once told Cali- 
fano, “The way to end urban poDution is 
to make the auto company executives 
and their wives ride around Detroit in 
non-air-conditioned cars during the 
summer. Then theyll damn well solve 
the problem." 

Johnson would stop at nothing to get 
what he wanted. He constantly consulted 
with Supreme Court Justice Abe Fortas 
(appointed by LBJ) on politics, including 
bow the court was likely to rule on this or 
that bOL That questionable, nay objec- 


tionable, activity helped cause Fortas’s 
failure to get Senate confirmation for his 
nomination as chief justice. * 

LBJ bad more impact on the lives of 
more Americans than any president since 
Franklin Roosevelt. Medicare and Medic- 
aid, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the 
Voting Rights act of 1965, Head Start, aid 
for education at all levels, conservation, 
air, water and noise-pollution laws, affir- 
mative action and so much more were the 
results of his unceasing efforts. 

Johnson’s legacy also includes urban 
race riots, white backlash, mistrust of big 
government, disbelief in the president 
and the war in Vietnam. 

His attempts to smultaneously wage 
war on communism in Southeast Asia 
and on poverty at hone both failed. As 
Califano recognizes, be overreached. 
But, as Califano concludes, “He left 
plenty of achievements to build on [and] 
plenty erf mistakes to learn from." For 
those who don't want to wait for John- 
son's two principal biographers to get to 
his presidency, and fa those who won’t 
want to be overwhelmed by details but 
do want to relive the essence of the tri- 
umph and tragedy of LBJ in the White 
House, this book is recommended with- 
out reservation. 

Stephen E. Ambrose, director of the 
Eisenhower Center at the University of 
New Orleans and author of biographies of 
Dwight Eisenhower and Richara Nixon, 
wrote this for The Washington Posl 
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BRIDGE 


By Alan Truscott 

I S it better to bid slowly and scientifi- 
cally or improve the chance of finding 
the best contract, and in the process give 
the opponents information that wffl help 
them find teh best defense? Or is it better 
to bid briddy, and less accurately, in 
order to keep the opponent in the dark? 

Looking at the North-South hands in 
the diagrammed deal, one would choose 
to play six no-tmmp from the South side, 
protecting the heart king. But that is a 
hard target to hit, and the second-best 
contract, six diamonds from the South 
side, is even harder. Many pairs rested in 
game, but one arrived in six spades by 
the brisk route shown. This is theoretical- 
ly hopeless, because the defense can take 
a heart trick and wait for a spade trick 
But since South had concealed his club 
suit, eschewing scientific description, 
West had to guess what to lead. He 
guessed wrong by leding a dub, and 
South sailed home. He took dummy’s 
king, discarded his hearts at diamond 
winners and led the spade ten for a 
finesse. He now needed to find East with 
both missing honors, or one honor sin- 
gleton or doubleton, or West with king- 
queen doublet on. The gods were kind, 
and the slam was made. 

Should West have known what to 
lead? Perhaps. In such situations there is 
a slight advantage in leading a long suit 
rather than a short suit: If partner has 
the ace of the short suit he is likdy to take 
it eventually whether the suit is led or 
not 
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North and South were vulnerable. 
THc bidding: 

East South West North 

Pass 1 * Pass 2 O 

Pass 2* Pass 4* 

Pass 6 * Pass Pass 

Pass 

West led (he club six. 
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SPORTS 


*rpic and Ivanisevic 
*eel the Tug of War 
y Their Homeland 


Jl. 


' By Nick Stout 

Tmcnvuionaj Herald Tribute 

*ARIS — As has been his CU Sr 
1 smoe the tunnoil in his home- 
d began over ihe summer, 

ran Ivanisevic asked officials at 
*“is Open tennis tournament 
rE *oove the YUG that had been 
jt to his name on the scoreboard. 
- ^ tne tall 14th -ranked left-hander 
’’ * Qlways been an on -court trou- 
fiafcer, but this was a matter of 
\ ^ciple. 

We are representing Croatia," 
nsisted Thursday, speaking also 
behalf of Goran Prpic. “Yugo- 
'ia does not exist any more.’' 
ts self-appointed "sports aro- 
sadors for Croatia," Ivanisevic, 
and Prpic, 27, have been taking 
ry opportunity to make the Cro- 
m cause for independence from 
gosiavia part of the sporting 
□e. Their crusade has estranged 
m from one-time friends and 
ying partners, like Slobodan Zi- 
■novic, a Serb from Belgrade, 

I it bas brought yet another 
kl-on collision between politics 
Jaports. 

‘Anyone can go and fight," 
>ic said Thursday at a joint press 
iference with Ivanisevic, ex- 
ining why be had not taka up 
ns. “But someone has to tell the 
«rld what's happening in Cro- 
", ia.” 

The two dramatized their posi- 
n in September, when they boy- 
tted the Davis Cup semifinal be- 
an Yugoslavia and France, It is 
ghly arguable that had Ivanisevic 
■d Prpic participated, it would be 
ugoslavia, not France, facing the 
mericans in the final a month 
jm now. 

Ivanisevic finds it hard to forgive 
jvoj movie, once Yugoslavia's 
.lining star, for taking part 
^‘fWe used to be good friends," he 
a/d, M but f do not think it will ever 
jeihe same again." 

„Prpic, who travels the tennis dr- 
nzit with his wife, Andrea, and 3- 
y car -old son. Tin, is having the fin- 
est season of his career. But the 


4v. Kanked as high as 16th in July, 
Prpic bas dropped to 18th, and be 
ost his first match here, to Jonas 


wenssoiL 

‘‘iPrpic returned to Zagreb three 


weeks ago and had been hoping to 
practice there. 

“But I couldn't because all the 
tennis courts were closed," he said. 
“I trained for 10 minutes and the 
bomb alarm started and 1 had to 
run to the shelter. I slept two nights 
in the shelters. The situation is no 
longer normal. People are afraid. 
You can't imagine what it's like 
unless you go there. 

“My father is too sick to go to 
any bomb shelter," he said, ex- 
plaining that his family lived in an 
eighth-floor apartment. "When I 
call my mother she says that if 
something happens to them, I have 
to lake care of my brother. He’s 19, 
and she's afraid the National 
Guard wiU come and send them to 
fight." 

Ivanisevic, whose family lives in 
Split, spoke similarly. 

“I caU ever,’ day." he said, “and 
they are not in danger for the time 
being. Bui you never know. Any 
day something can happen. They 
are O.K_ but I'm afraid. It's not 
easy to play even if you know they 
are O.K. because anytime some- 
thing might happen." 

Ivanisevic, temperamental in the 
best of times, said that the refer- 
ence to Yugoslavia on the score- 
board here at the Palais Omni- 
sports de Paris- Bercy bad upset his 
mood. 

“I asked the supervisor to take it 
away so that I could concentrate 
better," he said. "It should be noth- 
ing or Croatia.” 

He settled for a blank space be- 
tween the parentheses and then 
concentrated well enough to beat 
John McEnroe on Wednesday 
night and take Pete Sampras to the 
brink of defeat Thursday. In the 
end, Sampras overcame Ivanise- 
vic's 26 arcs and prevailed in the 
final-set tiebreaker, 6-3, 6-7 (5-7), 
7-6 (7-5). 

There was no way, however, that 
McEnroe was going to prevail on 
Wednesday. Ivanisevic knew it, 
and was confident enough to offer 
McEnroe a free point during a mo- 
ment of bedlam. 

McEnroe had just been penal- 
ized a point for had- mou thin g a 
linesman, and the crowd was roar- 
ing its disapproval After several 
minutes, Ivanisevic, ahead by 6-4, 



East to West, Baseball 
Wraps Up Another Year 

Kelly Wins 
AL Honor 


In Japan, 
Rough Road 


Goran Ivanisevic doesn't want to be called a Yugoslav I 


i “Yugoslavia does not exist any i 


5-3, proposed to let McEnroe serve 
a point uncontested so that the 
match might resume. 

“I think it's a good thing that I 
did," the Croat said, “and I'm 
proud of iL" 


Cornier No. 2 


Just hours after learning that be 
would move up to the No. 2 spot in 


the worid rankings, Jim Courier 
lost bis third-round match in the 
Paris Open to Omar Camporese. 7- 
6 (7-4), 6-3. 

“Omar definitely won the 
match," Courier said, giving credit 
to the 34lh-ranked Italian. “I think 
I played the right shots. But that's 
the way it goes sometimes." 


Courier, winner of the French 
Open Five months ago and the los- 
ing finalist at the U.S. Open in 
Flushing Meadow, surpassed Boris 
Becker in the rankings by virtue of 
his victory Wednesday night over 
Jimmy Connors and Becker’s with- 
drawal from the tournament 
Thursday. Becker was reported to 
be il] with the flu. 


The Associated Press 

TOKYO — It’s not easy being 
an American in the world of Japa- 
nese baseball Not even if your 
name is Canseco. 

Stories abound about flexible 
strike zones, standards much strict- 
er for Americans than those for 
Japanese teammates, more brush- 
luck pitches, endless training, con- 
fusing tactics. 

The Japanese, who over the past 
century have turned “besuboru" 
into a national obsession, expect 
great things of their Americans, 
and are proud that players like De- 
troit Tigers stars Cedi Fielder and 
Bill Gullickson returned to success 
in the majors after playing here. 

But for those Ttdpers’’ who 
can’t produce or fit in, the pressure 
to pack it up and go home is in- 
tense. The 1991 season, which cul- 
minated this week with Sribu win- 
ning the Japan Series, was no 
exception. 

Take Qzzre Canseco, twin broth- 
er of Oakland Athletics' slugger 
Jose, who arrived to a chorus of 
optimistic predictions about his 
yet- untapped potential. 

But alter months of training with 
the Kintetsu Buffaloes farm team, 
Canseco gave up and left midway 
through the season. 

Then there was Phil Bradley, last 
with the Chicago White Sox, who 
signed a reported $1.5 million con- 
tract with the prestigious Tokyo 
Giants only to be hounded by fans 
and media looking for an excuse 
for the team's dismal record. 

Quiet and businesslike, Bradley 
baued .282andhii21 borne runs — 
ninth best in the six-team Central 
League — but never quite won over 
Japan's sports press. 

The Giants finished fourth in the 
league; and Bradley returned to the 
United States in September. 

Bradley had two strikes against 
him when be got here. 

First, his was one of the most 
lucrative contracts in Japan. Amer- 
icans generally gamer higher pay 
than Japanese, resulting in huge 
tattoos to perform. 

Iradley also was burdened with 


the chore of uving io fill the vacan- 
cy left by Warren Cromartie, a 
hard-hilling, crowd-pleasing ex- 
MoDireol Expo who, after seven 
seasons with the Giants, wrote an 
irreverent bestseller on Japanese 
baseball and left Tokyo to join the 
Kansas City Royals. Cromartie re- 
tired before the end of the 1991 


season. 

This year, no individual titles 
went to Americans in the Central 
League, normally the more popular 
of the two pro divisions. Coming 
closest was former Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates outfields' RJ. Reynolds, who 
hit .31 8 and finished among the lop 
five in baiting average. 

In the Pacific League, it was dif- 
ferent. Orestes Destrade, a desig- 
nated hitter for the Seibu Lions 
'who comes from Florida, led the 
league with 39 homers. 

Destrade, whose last job in the 
majors was with Pittsburgh, and 
first baseman Jim Traber, an ex- 
Baitimore Oriole now playing for 
the Buffaloes, also shared the lead 
in RBIs, with 92 apiece. 

■ Swallows Return to Yuma 

The Yakult Swallows, who sus- 
pended spring training here > 
the Gulf war, wifi return in 1! 

The Associated Press reported 
from Yuma. Arizona. 

The Swallows are the only team 
from a Japanese major league to 
conduct spring training in the 
United States. The team will arrive 
Jan. 30 and stay until Feb. 22, said 
Dan Dorn, a member of the Cabal- 
leros de Yuma. 

The Swallows have been coming 
to Yuma since 1978. 


The Associated Press 
Tom Kelly, whose Minnesota 
Twins became the only dub in 
basebaD iristay to go firm last place 
ancyeartoWodd Scries winners the 
next, bas been named American 
leagne manag er of. the year. 

Kelly guided the Twins to a sev- 
en-game victory over the Atlanta 
Braves for bis second World Senes 
title in his five seasons. The Twins 
also won baseball’s championship 
in 1987, Kelly’s first season. 

The Twins were 74-88 in 1990, 
last in the AL West. At Kelly’s 


urging, they pursued free agents 
Jack Morris, Mike Pagliarulo and 


■ Lindros at the Plate? 

Eric Lindros, who has refused to 
sign with the NHL’s Quebec Nor- 
diques, spent the past two days 
working out with the Toronto Blue 
Jays’ instructional-league team, 
The Associated Press reported 
from Dunedin, Florida. 

Lindros took batting practice 
and played first base during ses- 
sions with young prospects in their 
second and third years of pro ball 
“He didn't look bad," said Mike 
Easier, the Blue Jays’ minor-league 
bitting instructor. 

Said Garth Iorg, the manager of 
the Jays’ Myrtle Beach team: “1 
don’t know if he’s serious about tins 
or not, but be has a serious swing." 


Chili Davis and, after a 2-9 start 
that led to speculation Kelly would 
be fired, had the majors’ best re- 
cord over the last 15! games to 
Gnisfa 95-67. 

Kelly received 27 of a possible 28 
first-place votes in balloting by the 
Baseball Writes Association of 
America and finished with 138 
points on Wednesday. Detroit’s 
manager. Sparky Anderson, who 
received the other fust-place vote, 
was second with 50 points and To- 
ronto's Crto Gaston was third with 
17. 

Jim Lefebvre, Joe Morgan and 
Stump Merrill, all fired, were 
among a record 10 managers to 
receive votes. Lefebvre and Mor- 
gan tied for fourth with 16 points. 

Voting is done by two baseball 
reporters from each AL city. 

Minnesota defeated the Toronto 


Blue Jays in five games in the AL 
playoffs before beating the Braves, 
who went from last to first in the 
NL. On Tuesday, Atlanta's Bobby 
Cox was name d the NL’s top man- 
ager by tire BBWAA. 

Kelly said 1991 was zone satisfy- 
ing than 1987 because he was al- 


lowed to have more say about the 
club's makeup. “We brought in 


people who we thought would help 
us win." he said. 

Kelly’s Twins responded. The 95 
victories ranked fourth in dub his- 
tory. Kelly’s career record, 437-396 
(.525), is second only to Sam Mde 
(522-431, .548) among Twins man- 
agers with more than 150 victories. 
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SIDELINES 


South Africa Unlikely for Albertville 

NEW YORK (NYT) — South Africa's return to the Olympics is 
virtually certain to take place in the 1992 Summer Games in Barcelona 
’ rather than the Albertville Winter Olympics. 

Sam Ramsamy. the president of the new South Africa national Olym- 
pic committee, said Wednesday from Johannesburg that a final decision 
on the Winter Gaines would lie made this weekend. 

' • But after meeting with Ramsamy, the Rev. Kevin Reynolds, president 
of ibe South Africa Ice Skating Federation, said he was certain South 
Africa would not send any athletes to Albertville, France. 

” - A team from South Africa last participated in the Olympics 31 years 
ago. Ten years later, the International Olympic Committee banned the 
tommy for the government's policies of apartheid, or racial separation. 


Only in Washington: No Fighting Chance 9 In or Out of Ring 


By Tony Komheiser 

Washington Post Service 

W ASHINGTON — Before they stage another 
fight in the Washington Convention Center, 
consider a catchy slogan like, "Boxing In D.C: Make 
Sure To Keep Low." 

How do you think those soccer poohbahs consider- 
ing Washington 


Groza?" Bowe and Elijah “Feet Of Stone" Tillery in a 
momenL Blit first, highlights from the undercard: 
Ringside, there was Don King, the Electric Porcu- 


pine. sporting a rhinestone crucifix the size of a rye 
bread. King’s introduction was warmly greeted by his 


r : JETFA Likes the Meadowlands 

"EAST RUTHERFORD, New Jersey (Reuters) — A FIFA delegation 
said it hoped to stage 1994 Worid Cup soccer matches in the New York 
' City area and endorsed a plan to transform Giants Stadium into a viable 
. venue for the world's most popular sporting event 
■ “We would fed sorry if toe biggest event in world sports goes on 
! without the biggest city in ihe world. New York," said FIFA’s press 

• officer, Guido Tognoni! spokesman for the delegation inspecting poten- 
tial World Cup sites around the country. 

I The 76,891 -seal stadium has artificial turf and a field too narrow to 

• meet FIFA requirements. The proposal calls for a raised platform to be 
btult to widen the field. The platform would be covered with grass. 


for a World Cup 
site in 1994 liked 
this action? A riot 
inside the ring. 


Vantage 

Point 


is-* 


and the shooting of three men right outside the build- 


ing. Td say they left town with two choices for the 
World Cup final — 1 


■ here, and Dodge City. 

We'll get to the main event that happened Tuesday 
nighL the si eel-cage lag- team kick-box extravaganza 
between Riddick “Hey. Who Am I Fighting Next. Lou 


adoring fans, who booed and chanted, “Go To Jail!’ 

Following that we beard a taped message from 
someone who's already in jail, the former mayor 
Marion S. Barry. We should fed flattered: The Night 
Owl probably gets only one call out a week. 

And what's a good boxing card without a fistfight 
on press row? In the most competitive preliminary of 
the evening, radio talk show host Harold Bed duked it 
out with a former Convention Center official (Bell 
won on my card) after the official tried to steal his seat. 
Ejected? What do you think ibis is. a library? 


Y HIS BRINGS US to Bowe-Hlery, the capper to 


the wildest sports night in this city in years. 
Let's get ready to rrrrruuuumnnnble! 


Tillery popped Bowe pretty good the first_30 sec- 
onds. Then,' Bowe beat on him like old veal, decking 
him near the end of the first round. 

“I got suing." Tillery conceded, adding, “but Bowe 
ain’t all that much. He ain’t all that He’s a big sissy.” 

Bowe says he’d have knocked out Tillery in the 
second round. 

A funny thing happened on the way to the second 
round: Ai the bell ending the first round, Tillery blew 
a kiss at Bowe and made an all«ation about his sexual 
orientation. Bowe swiped his left band at trim. In rapid 
order, TUlery kicked at Bowe, tried to knee him in the 
groin, and kicked at him again. 

Bowe charged Tillery, who backed against the 
ropes, where Bowe’s manager, Rock “The Ultimate 
Warrior" Newman, got Tillery in a choke bold. 

The accumulated force of Bowe’s wild charge, Til- 
lery’s backward momentum and Newman’s yanking at 


Tillay’s neck propdfed two of the three of them oat of 
the ring. Some 400 pounds (about 180 kilograms) of 
beef landed on D.C. bating commissioner Jeffrey 
Ghdenhorn’s forebead, raising a knot the size of Ohio. 

Film at 1 1. 

Explaining be was trying to protect his fighter, 
Newman said, T grabbed for Tillery’s chest, but I 
slipped. It just happened that my arm went around his 
throat, and he feu out of the ring. 

“After we landed, l caught Tilleiy grabbing ax a‘ 
stapler and a briefcase to throw at Bowe," Newman 
claimed. 

A briefcase? Only in Washington would someone 
come to a fight carrying a briefcase! 

“I don’t regret anything I did," Tillery maintained. 
T lacked Bowe to get him off me. Td have bit him too, 
if I could’ve gotten my mouthpiece out Tm a fighter, 
man. Anything goes. 


America’s Gup Details Set 


2 Glamour Horses Pull Out 
Of Breeder’s Cup Classic 


NHL Standings 


k 4* 


SAN DIEGO (AP) — America’s Cup defense candidates Dennis 
Connor and Bill Koch have agreed to a defender selection series in which 
Lhe winner will have sailed at least 33 races and possibly as many as 39 
before meeting the challenger next May. 

The defender trials start Jan. 14 and will conclude with an unprece- 
dented best-of-13 finals beginning April 17. Because Koch's America3 
syndicate is entering two boats and Conner perhaps only one, he could 
mjjset Conner and place both of his boats in the defender finals. 


By Joe Durso 

iVm York Times Service 

LOUISYILLE, Kentucky — 
The S3 million Breeders' Cup Clas- 
sic. the richest horse race in the 
world, lost its two star performers 
when In Excess was entered instead 
in the SI million Breeders’ Cup 


For the Record 


naming back Tim Worley, undergoing treatment for an 
undisclosed problem, has been suspended for six games for violating ihe 
NFL’s substance abuse policy, the league announced Wednesday. (AP) 
_ Rookie Richard Dumas of the Phoenix Suns, whose career at Oklahoma 
State was shortened by drinking problems, was suspended Thursday by 
the NBA after be tested positive in a random drug icsl (AP) 

Larry Johnson of Nevada- Us Vegas, the top pick m the summer’s NBA 
draft, on Wednesday signed with Charlotte. After missing 27 days of 
meseason, he signed a six-year contract worth S3 J million a year. (AP) 
Alain Proof was absent from the Adelaide track Thursday as specula- 
tion over his future as a Formula One driver mounted ahead of Sunday’s 
Australian Grand Prix. Meanwhile, the Ferrari team manager, Claudio 
I^ombardi. said Frost had been fired by Ferrari because of his “behavior 

i _ .t .1 11 t/v ulnktrOU f ilHkpr i AP Rff/fP)*cl 


in and out of the team,” refusing to elaborate further. (AP. Reuters) 


. „ “Wayne Gretzky has returned to the NHL Los Angeles Kings and 
'Wednesday scored his first goal of the year. Gretzky had been in Hamilton, 
Ontario, where his father is hospitalized after a brain aneurysm. ( UP!) 
- EngiuMfs Paul RendaD is out of the rugby union Worid Cup final with 
Australia on Saturday after rupturing bis Achilles' tendon while worit- 
. out Thursday in London. (AFP) 


Mile and Farms Way was with- 
drawn because of an ankle iigury. 

The two cdis abdicated Wednes- 
day when 91 horses were being en- 
tered for Saturday's eighth running 
of the Breeders' Cup series or seven 
championship races at Churchill 
Downs. Both were top candidates 
for the title Horse of the Year, and 
both figured to shoot for the title in 
the I W-mile (2,000-meter) Gassic, 
which has become the kingmaker 
of American racing. 

In Excess, the winner of four 
Grade 1 stakes in a row. was pre- 
eniered in three races in the series. 
But his owner, Jack Munari of Cali- 
fornia, and his trainer, Bruce Jack- 
son, have been complaining that 
the track at Churchill Downs 
seemed “tiring," and hinted that 
they might switch to the six-furlong 
Sprint or to the Mile on the grass. 


“I know Tm going to be criti- 
cized for it," Jackson said. “It's my 
decision, and I’ve got to live by it.” 

The defections left Festin, who 
won the Jockey Gub Gold Cup at 
Belmont Park, as the Classic's fa- 
vorite at 3 to 1. There’s also Unbri- 
dled, who woo the Kentucky Derby 
and Clastic in 1990 and this years 
Derby winner. Strike the Gold. 

■ Andrew Beyer of The Washington 
Post reported: 

As entries were taken and post 
positions west; drawn, the progno- 
sis for other races on Saturday’s 
card was altered. In the Mile, two 
of the most highly regarded Euro- 


WA1.ES CONFERENCE 
Potrick Dtttokw 

W L T Pt* GF OA 
wtnfifnsfon 9 3 0 18 56 38 

New Jersev « 5 0 M ST 39 

N.Y. Rangers 15 0 

Pittsburgh 4 5 3 

N.Y. iiionden 3 5 3 

Philadelphia 3 5 1 

Adam Dtvliian 
Montreal V 3 1 

Hartford 5 3 3 

Buffalo 4 t i 

Boston 3 5 2 

Quebec v 8 I 



New Jersey 3 3 l— « 

Coioarr 1 « 1—3 

Gonacher (21, Richer (5), Stevens (31, 
Slastnv (71, Cnarske It): Fanlund (21. Mo- 
cinnls (31. Shell on seal: New Jersey (on 
Vernon) 8-U4--a. Cateanr (an BllllnglonJ 
124-15-35. 

St. Letrts 0 V 1 0—2 

Edmonton I 1 • *—3 

Hull (7), Oates (3); TUdcanen (6) 2. Shots on 
eoof: St. Louis (an Hanford) 3- 7-7-1 — IS. Ed- 
marten (an Jawdi) 13-5-13-2-33- 
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CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 
Norm cm vision 

W L T PtS OF OA 
SL LOUIS 5 3 4 14 3B 37 

Chicago 5 5 3 13 50 41 

Detroit 5 t J It » 37 

Minnesota 5 5 0 10 33 31 

Toronto 3 8 1 7 34 41 


peaa invaders. Second Set and Po- 
lar Fa 


Falcon, drew the Nos. 13 and 14 
post positions. They are at a disad- 
vantage in a race with a short run to 
the first turn, and the outside posts 
could be especially harmful to 
horses unfamiliar with the tight 
turns of U.S. courses. 

The most talked-aboui Europe- 
an horse, Arazi, suffered a similar 
fate. The colt who has been hailed 
as the best French 2-year-old in 
years drew ihe outride post in the 
14-horse field for the Juvenile. 
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rSBMQS 
m 1QMXX 071 383 7M5 


Snrythe Division 
Vancouver » 3 I 

Las Anoeto 6 3 3 

winnioea « 5 7 

Calgarv 6 5 1 

E Oman Ian 5 4 2 

San Jose 1 12 0 

WEDNESDAY'S RESULTS 
WlMlpee I 0 f — I 

Montreal 3 1 %-i 

Etvnvlk 13): GUehrlsi (21, Deelardins (31. 
Carbormeau (8) 2. Turgeon <41. Sown (A). 
Shots on goal: Winnipeg (an Ravi B-B-7— 23. 
Monlraal (an TaMnxcU 15-4-14 — 32. 
Buffalo 8 8 I— I 

Detroit 1 1 1—3 

Wood 13); enwn m, Pnbert (SI.MeCrJm- 
man (ll.SbaKoa goal: Buffalo (an CheweMoe) 
7-7-9 — 23. Detroit (an Matarehukl 13-13-7-31 
LOt Angeles 112 6-4 

Hartford 2 2 8 8-4 

Breatill (1). Cilhen (21, ftohilallle (71. 
Gretzky 111; Dlneen 13), Omneywarth (21, 
Bun (3). Pederson 11). Shell oo wet: Lae 
Angeles (an Wtntm on ei 9-6-7-4—26. Hartford 
(on Hrudevl 8-14-7-0—29. 


EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Group Three 
Hungary fl, Norway 0 

ENGLISH LEAGUE CUP 
Third Rond 
Coventry I. Arsenal 0 
Everton 4. Wolverhampton ] 

Manchester United 3, Portsmouth 1 
Norwich 4. Brentford I 
Notnsham Forest 2. Bristol Raven 0 
Sheffield Wednesday 1, Southampton 1 
GERMAN CUP 
QeorterW n rts 

Bayer Levertwsen 1. VIB Stuttgart g 
Ha nover 1. Karlsruhe 0 

ITALIAN CUP 
Third Rond, Pint LN 
Verona 7. AC Milan 2 
Torino 2> Lazio 0 
Atolanfo a Jwentus O 
Inter 2. Como 2 
Samadorta 1, Borl 1 
Parma a Florerttea 0 
Plso Z Genoa 0 

DUTCH FIRST DIVISION 
Ajax Amsterdam 3, Willem II Tilburg 0 
Vitesse Arnhem I. PC Utrecht 0 
PSV Eindhoven L MW Maastricht 1 
PC Volendam a RKC Woaiwilk 3 
Standings: PSV Eindhoven 20 points; 
Forenoon} Rotterdam 20; PC Tnerte Er>- 
schedc and Sparta Rotterdam 17; Vitesse 
Arnhem 16; Alex Am s ienRen. RKC Woaiwilk 
and RodaJC Kerfcrwfo 75; pc Ufraetrf 14.* pc 
G roningen, MW Maasd-tOrt and SW/Dor- 
drecht TO 13; FC VoWntfam 13; Willem il 
TUburo 9; FC Den Haas 8; Fortune 5ttTord 7; 
VW Verto and De Graafodwp Doeffnehem 5. 

INTERNATIONAL FRIENDLY 
Brazil X Yugoslavia 1 


BASEBALL 
American League 

CLEVELAND Hom ed Rick Adair Nich- 
ing coach; Dave Nelson first base, outfleM 
and haservnrdng coach; Jeff Newman third 
base and catchers coach; Ran Curt htfleid 
and bench coach; aid Ken Bolek coaching 
assistant 

KANSAS CITY— Named Lea Mov and 
Bruce Kison coaches and offered contracts to 
Lvm Janes. Adrian Garrett, Gknn Ezell and 
Guv Hansen, coaches. 

MILWAUKEE— Named Phil Gamer mcei- 


England Leads 
World Cup Golf 


Reuters 

ROME — England took a one- 
stroke lead in golfs Worid Dip 
when German defending champi- 
ons Bernhard Langer and Torsten 
Giedeon both bogeyed the final 
bole of the opening round on 


Thursday. 

Nick Faldo and Steven Richard- 


Naffual 

PITTSBURGH — Named Mark Sauer presi- 
dent and chief executive officer. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

NBA BOARD OF GOVERNORS-Ap- 
orovefl sale of Orlando to Devos Family. 

BOSTON— Storied Larry Bird, forward, to 3- 
yenr contract extension through 1993-04 sea- 
son. Signed Kevin Gamble, forward, fp 3-ycar 
contract Waived Anderson Hunt, Kennard 
Winchester and Rick Calloway, awards. 


son underlined their status as fa- 
vorites for the title with rounds of 
68 and 69. The English pair totaled 
7-under-par 137 to the Germans' 
138. Spam, led by Seve Ballester- 
os’s 68, held third place in the 32- 
team stroke play event at 141. 

Faldo and Ballesteros, with 68s, 
shot Lhe day’s best individual 
rounds. 
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Your Express Connection to AT&T Service. 


Calling the States when you’re overseas 
has never been easier: All you have to do is dial 
a number to be connected to an AT&T Operator in the 
US. You can use your AT&T Calling Card or call colleci 


AT&T US A Direct Service Is available in over 
90 countries, Here are some of diem. 
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Prisoner of Leaves 

By RllSSelJ Baker harmless. Thai, firsl year a 

J .i . j j i . >l.. 


N EW YORK - When you Hve 
in New York your leaf con- 
sciousness can drop to zero unless 
you're one of those swells with the 
fancy apartments that look down 
on Central Park. Ours looked down 
on a 40-fool square of concrete 
surrounded on ail four sides by 
lowering brick walls. Thai was the 
first-floor tenants' garden. 

In (he summer they'd put a pot- 
ted plant out there and invite us 
down to share in an old New York 
ritual which involved saluting the 
growing season with a martini 
pitcher. In those days you could 
still do that without getting run in 
by the health police. 

After four or five years of equat- 
ing this potted plant with nature's 
bounty, our leaf consciousness was 
dangerously low, so when we 
moved to the country we were in no 
shape to cope with what we found. 
On three sides we were surrounded 
by a substance that was neither 
stone nor asphalt nor concrete. 
Having been born in the country . i 
recognized the stuff at once. 

“That's dirt," said I. “Things 
grow in it." 

□ 

In facL things were growing in it 
as I spoke. These included 1 1 trees 
of the kind that drop leaves at the 
rate of 500 million per hour every 
autumn. Naturally that didn't scare 
us off the place because it wasn’t 
autumn when we first looked at iL 
It was April, and all we saw was 
what the poets call a canopy of 
green, ft was hard to believe' our 
luck. After all those years with 
nothing to raise a martini to but a 
potted plant in a concrete garden, 
we could walk hand-in-hand under 
a canopy of green in our very own 
backyard. 

What’s more, there was plenty of 
unoccupied dirt still left out there. 
Eleven trees made a nice canopy of 
green, but it wasn't a really dense 
canopy. In short, there just weren't 
enough leaves to suit us. So we 
planted 10 more leaf-droppers, 
though we didn't think of them that 
way at the time, it being April and 
our memory of nature having been 
stunted by all those years with the 
potted-plant ritual in the concrete 
garden. 

Of course these were little trees 
when we pul them in. so when that 
first awful autumn revealed whai 
the 1 1 established old trees were 
capable of. the new trees seemed 


harmless. ThaL first year not one of 
them added more than five million 
leaves to the overall tonnage. 

We were too tired that fall to 
ponder the terrible truth that new 
trees not only grow, but also multi- 
ply their leaf output and downfall 
at a prodigious rate. 

□ 

Now five years have passed, five 
autumns with the length of five 
long back-breaking leaf falls, and 
triumphant environmentalism is 
crushing us. There was a sweet time 
when you could amply rake these 
billions of leaves into great moun- 
tains and bum them. No more. Try 
it now and the leaf cops haul you in 
on charges of poisoning the earth. 

Worse, even if police don't come, 
good people, decent people who 
really care about the earth will look 
at you with loathing thus making 
you feel so terrible that you'd make 
a martini if you weren’t afraid these 
good people would look at you with 
disgust. 

Worser yet. the authorities don’t 
warn the leaves in the landfill any- 
more. They want the landfill saved 
for really terrible stufi: plastic milk 
jugs, old snapshots, rusted car fend- 
ers. Compost the leaves, they say. 

To compost the leaves, all you do 
is rake them together in a pile ap- 
proximately the same size as your 
house and then lie spread-eagled on 
them whenever a rising wind 
threatens to blow them back to 
where you raked them from. Or, 
you can chop them into tiny bits 
and seal them in bags. 

□ 

So I have just come in from 
grinding leaves in a machine that 
makes ear-splitting noises before 
dumping its mastications into plas- 
tic bags. Stored in the backyard, 
they form a vast pile covering as 
much territory as the good old con- 
crete garden where we toasted the 
potted plant in New York. 

Periodically the leaf grinder 
breaks. Then we mail away for re- 
placement parts and stand defeated 
under the sky while leaves keep 
falling on our heads, in the rain 
gutters, down the chimney, into the 
downspouts, until the mailman 
brings the pan we need to resume 
the struggle. 

New Yorkers who pine for the 
simple life far from the concrete 
garden, heed our fate. We are pris- 
oners of leaves. 

New York Times Service 


The End, at Last, of an Endless Novel 


Bv William Grimes 

Yen York Tima Sen tie 

N EW YORK — The small 
painting depicts a hog with 
four spots and a sincere smile. 
“It's the artist’s view of consu- 
mer! tis,” says Harold Brodkey, 
bending over the picture in his 
office at The New Yorker, expli- 
cating with pleasure. **! find it 
oddly piercing. - ’ 

1 he phrase has the Brodkey 
ring to iL It's about 10 degrees off 
center, suggestive of pain and 
sudden insight. There's even a bit 
of sex in the subtext. And it's a 
touch rhetorical. 

These qualities are writ large 
and long in Brodkey's mammoth 
first novel, “The Runaway Soul." 
to be published Nov. 14 by Far- 
rar. Straus & Giroux, ft’s a work 
that gives new meaning to the 
phrase “long-awaited." 

When Brodkey first signed a 
contract with Random House to 
write the book. Barry Goldwaier 
was a presidential candidate and 
the space program was still 
young. 

In the intervening 27 years, the 
work in progress, known by the 
working title "A Party of Ani- 
mals." became conspicuous by its 
massive absence. Sightings were 
reported from time to time in the 
form of magazine excerpts, and 
true believers such as the novelist 
and editor Gordon Lish periodi- 
cally proclaimed the novel to be 
the most important fad in mod- 
ern American literature. 

But as the decades passed, ac- 
tual completion of the book 
seemed a remote and possibly 
pointless goal. Perhaps it was bet- 
ter to be the author of the greatest 
novel never written. Brodkey 
liked to suggest that the novel 
really shouldn’t be published un- 
til after his death. 

But last fall, in a kind of quar- 
terback sneak, he delivered most 
of the manuscript without fan- 
fare. The rest followed in a matter 
of months. And that was thaL 
More than most novels, “The 
Runaway Soul" defies descrip- 
tion. When pressed. Brodkey calls 
it “a double Bildungsmmon in- 
volving a brother and sister in a 
universe of original sin." Then be 
adds. “But that doesn't get you 
very far. does it?” Taking another 
stab at it, be says, “It's about what 
life is like now." 


For 27 years, 
Harold 
Brodkey’s 
work in 
progress has 
been 

conspicuous 
by its massive 
absence, 
although 
sightings 
were reported 
from time to 
time in the 
form of 
magazine 
excerpts 


By life, Brodkey means a re- 
lentlessly internal drama in re- 
sponse to external stimuli. It’s 
characteristic that an early sec- 
tion of the book, “Life on the 
Mississippi." devotes page after 

K age to the narrator's thoughts as 
e trails a hand in the river. 

The novel’s narrator is Wiley 
Silenowicz, a spectacularly intro- 
spective charade- who sifts ob- 
sessively through the minutiae of 
his Missouri childhood in the 
1930s and '40s, with a few leaps 
ahead to young manhood in New 
York Gty. 

An adopted child, he is pushed 
and pulled by random sensations, 
fugitive impressions, psychic 
wounds and unresolved conflicts. 
He struggles to accommodate the 
memory of Nome, his satanically 
willful older sister, and of his par- 
ents S. L. and Sila. Sex and death 
get their due in epic set pieces. 

The book is enormously ambi- 
tious. The language is idiosyn- 
cratic, filled with coinages like “ii- 
fey,” “weirdity," and 
“eyeliddedness." It can read as 
though Charles Bukowslri and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins had 



been run through the Cuisinart 
together. 

But Brodkey denies that the 
novel is daunting. 

“I don’t think it is a difficult, 
book.” be says, “except in one 
sense, that because it refers to 
experience and not to other litera- 
ture. it challenges you to trust 
your own experience." The word 
pops up again in Brodkey’s dis- 
cussion of the novel “The center 
of tbe book is experience, life, 
nature, and l think I'm a good 
reporter.™ 

“Reporter” is not a word one 
usually hears to describe Brod- 
key. “Overhyped" comes quickly 
to the Ups of his critics. “Genius" 
is the one that Brodkey- and his 
acolytes prefer, aid it’s a word 
that has been used liberally ever 
since Brodkey published his first 
short-story collection, “First 
Love and Other Sorrows." in 
1958. In Lbe circle of Brodkey's 
fierce admirers, comparisons to 
Joyce and Proust are considered 
common coin. 

Now, Brodkey says, the exces- 
sive praise has begun to disturb 
him, particularly the Proust busi- 


Frtd R. Ccmad 'Tbr NewYcrt Tata 


ness. He says he wishes critics 
such as Harold Bloom and Denis 
Donoghue had said less (“it's 
overpraise, it annoys people, and 
just isn’t true”). He worries that 
his career has been hurt. 

“If you want someone to be 
read, you don’t call him the 
American Ptousl" he says. “I 
happen to think he's the best of all 
writers, but if you called someone 
the Croatian Proust, it's a book 1 
wouldn't pick up." 

As for the cuitish fascination 
with his nondelivery of the noveli 
Brodkey has a theory about that. 
“It's a way of not talking about 
Lhe writing. Everybody has stuff 
they haven't written; everybody 
has an unfinished novel, or a 
dream they haven't finished inter- 
preting, and it's something on 
which they put a profound 
weight And somehow this got 
transferred to me.” 

The seamless blend of paranoia 
and e gotism in this explanation 
seems impressive rather than off- 
putting. Brodkey's seif-absorp- 
tion is legendary, a genuine 
achievement, and inseparable 
from his ferociously autobio- 


graphical an. It goes far to ex- 
plain his considerable charm- 
“Pan of the self-absorption re- 
quires a response from other peo- 
ple." says william S. Wilson.. a 
friend and admirer of Brodkey s. 
“And to gauge that response, he 
has to really understand them. 
That can pass for ordinary atten- 
tion." 

Conversation with Brodkey is a 
wild ride. He has a loose. Mid- 
western style, a droll sense of hu- 
mor and a pleasant speaking 
voice. He likes danger. He enjoys 
posing quite personal questions to 
near-strangers, or throwing down 
a challenge. 

“You’re lying." he says calmly 
to a reporter who has denied rel- 
ishing the power of the press. 
“There’s a citizenship when you 
have power. And not having clout 
eats at you." 

In return, Brodkey gladly turns 
the searchlight — or perhaps it's 
the spotlight — on himself, mak- 
ing daring admiss ions about his 
moral failings. He lobs an occa- 
sional shocker, the claim, for in- 
stance, that he Tainted in a restau- 
rant when a friend told him his 
last book, Stories in an Almost 
Classical Mode” (1988), had 
made him the topic of general 
conversation in New York. An 
interview can wind up feeling like 
a tango between two psychothera- 
pists. 

Brodkey claims that he suffers 
from a peculiar form of amnesia, 
an Inability to recall anything he 
has just said or written. So now, 
after working and reworking the 
836 pages of “The Runaway 
Soul” be finds himself, be says, in 
the odd position of “not having 
written anything." 

' And so the drama begins again. 
Farrar Straus, which has put a S30 
price on this novel, has signed 
Brodkey to produce a second nov- 
el with the working title “Of Love 
and Death." 

“It's the father-son book that 
every novelist has lo write." says 
Brodkey. “It’s mostly written, and 
it's primarily in dialogue form, 
the confrontation between a son 
and a dying father." Brodkey 
would like to see Robert De Niro 
and Mart Dillon in the film ver- 
sion. 

Brodkey says he will deliver the . 
manuscript next year. 
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Anita HBT5 position asralawW 
lessor at the Umverstyof OJdah* 
ma is secure, but she ms been ^ 
ed out of a video promotm*^' 
university. The two. seconding 
footage were shotin Augustfotujc 
in a promotional spot to bh.^j 
during a televised Oklahoma^- 
ball game, said David 
of electronic media 'eMtotirig,- 
tions for the uwvenaty. ^Siekso 
articulate that she was mcjudal*, 
be said. “But her national a&g. 
ternational exposure at tbe htarig£ 
changed the whole cracept of.jJ 
spot." University of&iSfeTni^; 
concerned the focus inigbf be®.: 
Hill instead of on the school- Ijg 
said, as a result of ; her.tt|oSsy j 
testimony in Washiogtrathst<&H 
ence Thomas sexually barassedjfc j 

A farmer sorting throughasi^l 
full of his late wife's belong^ 
nearly threw ait a hoard of tetter^ 
and unpublished poems by T.S, 

■ EBot Edward Kidner, 59, hesitated 
when he saw some of tfc&tfcts 
were written on Britisb BraadcaH-' 
ing Corp. stationery andaskeda- 
neighbor, Lesley Robots, a. BBC 
journalist, to examine them. The. 
British Library moved quickly V 
acquire the collection for aaun&- 
closed sum, and it goes on'dspfy 
next week. Included were 143 let- 
ters and three poems, two <if ihnf 
unpublished. The tetters had T beea< 
sent to his friends ..Geoffrey and. 
Doris Tandy and titeir.dnldren%.l 
tween 1934 and l963. Kkfaer , s latt 
wife, Anthea Tandy, was EB6S ; 
goddaughter. Two unpubbshedni- 
ems are “Mr. Pugstyies: The Efc. 
gant Pig" and “How to Fide a 
sum." “Eliot reveals a sufcnf htjjf 
personality rarely gtimpsedioUa? 
other private corresgondence,’’ 
said S8% Brown, a British Lihrary 
curator. It “adds a new dimension 
to the general perception trfhjm.’’ . 


When Princess Diana loured the 
Ottawa Heart Institute the ater i 
day, she chatted with 11 bed-/, 
bound, pa/ama-clad men and was-. : 
en. Bat "they were not patients. 
Hospital officials later admitted 
they had called in footer ouipa-: 
dents to portray live-in patients.it 
the new hospital “It's a new unit,* 
said Dr. Donald Bcanbnds. “We' 
don’t have any patients. They aft 
came from borne." A hospital pho- 
tographer said he also pretended to, 
be a doctor for the occasion. ■*. 
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